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is visible from all parts of Charlotte, 
North Carolina. Its gold-leafed cross, 
178’ above ground, tops the new Cove- 
nant Presbyterian Church .. . one of 
the South's largest. * Architects are 
Cram & Ferguson, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Associate architects and engi- 
neers are J. N. Pease & Company, of 
Charlotte. General contractors are 
McDevitt & Street, same city. * Prefab- 
ricated and erected by Overly, this 
Gothic style spire is an outstanding 
example of craftsmanship and perfec- 
tion in ornamental metal work. Note 
the detail in the tracery, pinnacles, fly- 
ing buttresses, and other portions of 
the spire. * For further information 
send for catalog 7-B. 
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ANOTHER Lawson Associates Success .. . 


Fund Campaign for New Hope Baptist Church 
Results in “Realization of 30-Year Dream’; 
Now Has Funds for New Sanctuary 





NCE again Lawson Associates are proud and happy to quote from a letter 
from the minister of a church where just last month we completed a 
fund-raising campaign: 


“It is impossible for me to describe the joy which has been brought 
to our people as a result of the building fund campaign of our parish 
directed by your organization,” writes the Reverend H. Edward Whit- 
aker, Minister of the New Hope Baptist Church, Niagara Falls. 


“At long last we have the realization of a thirty-year dream . . . 
dignified sanctuary. 


“As you know the over-all goal for our campaign was $75,000.00 


and there was an expectancy from our church membership of 
$25,000.00. The church membership phase is over and reports indi- 


cate more than $40,000.00. We have to date more than $50,000.00 
with two important divisions yet to report. There is every indication 
that we will go well over our goa! of $75,000.00. 


“Over and above the financial aspect of this campaign is the spir- 
itual factor. Our membership has been brought closer together and the 
real fellowship of the church is already a reality. The whole com- 
munity has come to see things in a different light. | am convinced that 
the greatest thing that could happen to our city is the bringing of 
Lawson Associates here to direct this campaign. The by-products are 
of such great value, and even at this early date we can predict that 
it will bring forth fruit a hundred-fold. 


“May God ever bless your organization and the work you do. You 
are true missionaries for a great cause.” 


HY not find out now, entirely without cost or obligation, how Lawson 

Associates can help your church? For complete details, write, wire or 
telephone collect to: Mr. Edwin E. Staudt, Lawson Associates, Inc., Rockville 
Centre, New York. The telephone number is Rockville Centre 6-0177. 


ASK ABOUT FUND RAISING FOR THE SMALL CHURCH 


Associa tes 


INCORPORATED 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
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of success in this 
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determine when 
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ready for a 
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You can count 


on these floors 
to last 100 YEARS! 


27 se a 5 z : . : : q 2 ea on pe Dig 


Many floors of Wright Rubber Tile laid 30 years ago are still 
fresh and bright today ... wear is imperceptible. 


There is no reason why such a floor should not last 100 
years or longer . . . with minimum care. Wright Rubber Tile re- 
quires less maintenance than any other floor. 

The permanence and beauty of Wright Rubber Tile have 
made it the first choice in countless institutional buildings all 
over America. 

It is particularly well suited to church flooring, where dis- 
tinction, durability and quietness are so desirable. 

And the cost, taken over the years, is actually less than any 
other floor covering. 

Ask your architect or contractor about Wright Rubber 
Tile today. 


Send for a free sample of this finer floor covering. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 
5206 Post Oak Road * Houston 5, Texas 


IGHT RUBBER TILE 





Selected Short Sermons 


by Earl Riney 











A Christian needs not only to be 
courageous but to be well informed. 
ox Oo * 
In the end we shall be judged by the 
use of what God gave us. 
ca * OK 
There is a mighty power in the good 
will of a righteous man who cannot be 
lured into the trap of bitterness and 


hate. 
* * * 


Nobody is perfect except the man 
your wife could have married. 
*~ * * 
Someone has written, Don’t lose sleep 
over staying awake. 
* * * 
‘ A small hurt in the eye may be a 


great one. 
a * * 


Do not neglect your own ability and 


do not despise the mediocrity of others. 
* * * 


If we.hate and mistrust in our rela- 
tionships with our fellows, we find our- 
selves at last abandoned and without 


friends. 
a * ak 


What do we want—popularity or the 
quiet conscience which follows loyalty 


to God and service to man? 
a ee 


; The best witness we can make of the 
| power of Christian faith is to live a 


Christian life of faith, love and service. 
oo * * 








 WRIGHTEX — Soft Rubber Tile 

# WRIGHTFLOR — Hard Surface Rubber Tile 
FLOORS OF DISTINCTION # WRIGHT-ON-TOP Compression Cove Base 

@ WRIGHT VINYL TILE 


Beauty is only skin deep—no beauty 
is soul deep, personality deep. 
* * * 
The family is the training ground 


for peaceful citizenship. 
* * *” 


A person’s attitude toward reality is 
often the determining factor between 


mental health and sickness. 
* * * 


The highest concept we can have of 


God is love. 
* * * 


One real trouble with many of us is 
that the stomach is larger and stronger 


than the will power. 
* > *” 


One of the great factors of Christian 
faith through the centuries has been 
its abiiity to turn bitter, cursing per- 
sons into joyful people at peace with 


themselves and with others. 
* * * 


The great money-raising campaigns 
in the modern church—gifts to educa- 
tional institutions, foreign missionary 
projects, community chests, the Red 
Cross, and other projects—all have 
their origin in the Christian gospel. 
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A Destiny Which Shapes 
Our Ends 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON once attended 

church, presided over by a clergyman 

esteemed for his orthodoxy. In his best 
oratory the preacher unfolded the doctrine of 
the Last Judgment. He assumed that judg- 
ment is not executed in this world; but that 
the wicked are successful; that the good are 
miserable; and as a matter of conscience urged 
his congregation to think not of this world but 
the world to come. 

The philosopher-writer reacted negatively to 
this kind of theology and sought for evidence 
that the judgments of God are righteous here 
as well as in eternity. From the thought came 
his great essay on Compensation. 

We do well to turn again to the pages of this 
essay as he discussed the natural law of com- 
pensation both in the natural and the spiritual 
world. One paragraph will introduce the style 
and the process of reasoning. 


The same dualism underlies the nature and con- 
dition of man. Every excess causes a defect; 
every defect an excess. Every sweet hath its sour; 
every evil its good. Every faculty which is a re- 
ceiver of pleasure has an equal penalty on its 
abuse. It is to answer for its moderation with 
its life. For every grain of wit there is a grain 
of folly. For every thing you have missed, you 
have gained something else; and for every thing 
you gain you lose something. If riches increase, 
they are increased that use them. If the gatherer 
gathers too much, nature takes out of the man 
what she puts into his chest; swells the estate, but 
kills the owner. Nature hates monopolies and ex- 
ceptions. The waves of the sea do not more speed- 
ily seek a level from their loftiest tossing than 
the varieties of condition tend to equalize them- 
selves. There is always some leveling circum- 
stance that puts down the over-bearing, the strong, 
the rich, the fortunate, substantially on the same 
ground with all others. Is a man too strong and 
fierce for society and by temper and position a bad 
citizen—a morose ruffian, with a dash of the 





pirate in him?—Nature sends him a troop of 
pretty sons and daughters who are getting along 
in the dame’s classes at the village school, and 
love and fear for them smooths his grim scowl to 
courtesy. Thus she contrives to intenerate the 
granite and felspar, takes the boar out and puts 
the lamb in and keeps her balance true. 


If you are not familiar with the essay, don’t 
stop here. Here is assurance that the universe 
is vibrant; that it is controlled by laws; that 
we can not lose anything without gaining some- 
thing which may be very much worth -vhile. 
The rewards of the righteous are not limited 
to eternity anc the wages of sin are collected 
in this world as well as in the world to come. 





The Futility of 
Condescension 


Condescend to Men of Low Estate 


HE poorest way to help the socially disin- 

herited is through condescension. I have, 

for many years, shuddered when I have 
read the sixteenth verse of the twelfth chapter 
of Romans in the King James translation. The 
words did not ring true. I could not see the 
apostle who worked with his own hands that 
he might not be embarrassed by taking money 
from the Christians, in an act of condescen- 
sion. He lived with the humble as their equal. 

There are always some who believe that the 
answer to the race problem is to rub sleeves 
with the group which they think is their in- 
ferior. The better way is to treat every man 
as a personality in the sight of God and take 
him for what he is worth. 

Of course the attitude of the tolerant Bible 
reader is that the apostle never intended to 
say this. Perhaps he has been misinterpreted 
or the translation is in error. Let’s see what 

(Turn to page 43) 
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This church offers a good study in thrift combined with beauty. The nave has a seating capacity of 600 people. The cost was but $90,000. 








Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Seattle, Washington 


E. F. Schwidder, Minister 
Oliver W. Olson, Architect, Seattle, Washington 


HIS church represents to us an 

example of what economies and 

increased value can be achieved 
through careful and thorough archi- 
tectural planning. On the rather lean 
budget of $90,000, we provided a usable 
area of 5,535 square feet in both base- 
ment and first floor and 1120 square 
feet in the balcony, with total nave 
seating capacity of 600 persons. 

As cost was a limiting factor we 
planned for economy from the start, 
both in plan and structure. As you can 
see, we have used a simple cruciform 
plan, with multiple-purpose social and 
Sunday-school units below and choir 
loft above. The choir loft is over the 
narthex giving an appropriately low 
entry ceiling and enabling us to use 
an economical unbroken roofline. 

The chime tower serves as a secon- 
dary entry, being on a corner lot, pro- 
viding an effective wall on which to 
place the exterior cross. 

The choir loft is conveniently reached 
from the narthex, the wardrobe is plan- 
ned for through circulation from nave 
to narthex and the two secondary exits 
on the north wall lead to the adjacent 
parsonage. 

The nursery is soundproofed but has 
visual access to the nave and chancel 


and a loudspeaker piped directly from 
the pulpit. 

Construction is simple and straight- 
forward. The basement is reinforced 
concrete giving us a clear ceiling span 
for maximum flexibility and eliminating 
the need for further costly ceiling fin- 
ish. The main floor is of the following 
construction. Floor, reinforced concrete 
slab with asphalt tile covering. Walls, 
brick veneer, plaster and painted inside. 
Roof, pre-fab laminated wood arches 
directly supporting 3x6 T & G cedar 
roof decking, exposed. The cedar is 
rich in appearance and provides excel- 
lent acoustical properties. Heating is 
warm-air system. 

Although first floor walls are kept 
low, nine feet, the exposed roof slope 
inside gives one the feeling of soaring 
height and great spaciousness. 

Over the front entry are three cast 
stone bas-relief panels depicting the 
birth, crucifixion and resurrection of 
Christ. 

Dramatic effect is heightened by ex- 
tensive use of glass at both entry and 
altar walls. This glass is built directly 
into the wall framing as is the large 
wooden cross-form at the altar wall. 
Glass is amber at the entry and stained 
at altar window. Visual continuity is 


terminated at the altar wall not only 
by this altar window and cross, which 
is the focal point of the entire church, 
but by changes of material as one’s eye 
approaches it. The chancel walls are 
birch plywood and the altar wall is 
exposed brick with deeply raked mortar 
joints. 

All furnishings, pews, communion 
rail, pulpit, altar, etc., are done in 
natural birch, designed by us especi- 
ally for this church. 


Verses at Sunrise 


By Belle Chapman Morrill 


WISER GROWN 
Year after year I thanked Thee, Lord 


For blessings from Thy bounteous 


hoard; 


For sunrise tint, for afterglow 
On mountain lake, for falling snow; 


For vesper thrush, for cleansing 
shower, 
For fragile charm of woodland flower; 


For living words that man has penned, 
For human friendship’s sacred blend; 


But now that I have wiser grown 
I bless Thee for Thyself alone. 


TRANSCENDENT BEAUTY 


Time was I thought the sunrise-tinted 
snow 

On mountain peaks Thy loveliest mak- 
ing; 

But now I know 

Transcendent beauty, so soul-shaking 

That sunrise is but afterglow 

Of Thy dear face revealed in nightly 
waking. 


What is this glory Thou are giving me? 
Not—ecstasy ! 
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SHALL WE BUILD 





Traditional or Modern? 


T would seem obvious that the pres- 
ent time is a transitory period be- 
tween one major architectural era 

and another and the possibilities for 
differences of opinion and discord are 
greater in the field of ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture than in almost any other. 
Here there is a yearning and striving 
for a style that will span the gap be- 
tween traditional worship and present- 
day living. 

When contemplating the design and 
construction of a new House of Wor- 
ship, therefore, thinking in terms of 
solely “traditional” or solely “modern” 
offers no solution. 


Granted that a symbolic or even 
monumental character is important to 
the working of a church and that or- 
ganized religion is firm in its belief 
that it must provide continuity in a 
changing world, still to blindly imitate 
buildings erected in other times, under 
vastly different conditions, is an in- 
dication of spiritual poverty. Work- 
manship and materials, especially the 
former, are much different than during 
Greek, Romanesque, Gothic, or any 
other “period” and to try to use con- 
temporary methods to reproduce past 
achievements is foolish and, oftentimes, 
wasteful; nor is it following in the 
true path of history, for each succes- 
sive “period” was the result of new 
developments in the art of construc- 
tion and one did not try to copy a pre- 
vious, less advanced era. Today there 
are very few who could create in the 
pattern of past periods. A few who 
have had sufficient interest to elaborate 
upon their basic training might turn 
out acceptable details based upon their 
knowledge of the history of ornament 
but the best that the average designer 
could do would be to copy and imitate 
—with whatever success his individual 
skill made possible. In addition, in 
past generations, the cost of labor was 
such that crews of workers could be 
employed for long stretches, develop- 
ing details which would seldom, if ever, 
be seen by the average observer; and 
it was the materials which were costly 
and hard to obtain. 

Today, the reverse is true and it is 


*Fellow, American Institute of Architects, New 
York City. 


by dames C Whackenzie* 


the labor which is costly and which 
must be employed economically. Mod- 
ern design should recognize this change 
and be developed along broader, more 
clean-cut lines. Not only should the 


basic construction adapt itself to cur- 
rent trends, ornamentation also must 
be true to its method of creation. Where 
a sculpture or other work of art can 
be afforded, well and good; otherwise, 
ornament should honestly reflect its 
machine - made origin. This does not 
mean, however, that some imagination 
cannot be used in the handling of 
mechanical equipment. In the hands of 
an artist and with a little experimenta- 
tion, a machine can often be made to 
produce interesting and varied effects. 
If such possibilities are developed to 
the fullest a craft can be developed, 
worthy in its own right, with no need to 
imitate hand techniques of past ages. 

If one is solely interested in tradi- 
tion, a pedantic concern for “period” 
and a tendency to think mainly in 
terms of style hampers a free approach 
to function. This school of thought 
thrives on the erroneous impression 
that certain architectural forms are re- 
quired to transmit specific views of ec- 
clesiastical polity and ceremony; i. e. 
in order to “look its part” a church 
must be built in the Gothic style. This 
particular group seems to lose sight of 
the fact that for countless years before 
the development of the Gothic style, 
churches were built, and in such a form 
as to inspire and maintain a reverence 
comparable to that of a later period; 
nor was the Gothic style intended or 
developed as a setting for Protestant 
worship. 

It’s the Spirit That Counts 

It is the spirit of Gothic, not its 
style which we should attempt to re- 
capture, for the period clearly reflected 
the upsurge of the religious fervor of 
the times wherein all art was con- 
cerned with singing the praises of God, 
whether on canvas, in stone or through 
music and there was no more worthy 
expenditure, for those who could afford 
it, than to patronize those arts. It was 
not the result of an external struggle 
to create something new but was a 
natural outgrowth of the impulse to 


express the faith of the times, in the 
materials and with the methods at 
hand. . 

The attempt to create something new 
and startling just for the sake of nov- 
elty is not concordant with the rev- 
erence which should go into the design 
of a church building; it must be re- 
membered that all lasting progress is 
the result of a gradual growth and de- 
velopment, not a sudden revolt against 
tradition. In many instances, years of 
trial and error have resulted in estab- 
lishment of usages only because they 
have proven themselves best and they 
should not be discarded unless some- 
thing better, or at least as good, can 
be offered in their place. It is well to 
remember also that the order of serv- 
ices in the Protestant churches is not 
just a haphazard tossing together of 
unrelated words and acts. Rather it 
is a carefully worked out ceremony, 
based on definite traditions belonging 
to Christian worship and can, there- 
fore, be best performed in a setting 
which acknowledges and honors these 
traditions. A church need not be a 
museum for the external relics of our 
faith but it must be a shrine for the 
intangible ideology upon which faith 
is founded. 

Atmosphere 


Broad and general current trends 
may be followed but there has got to 
be a definite demarcation between lay 
and ecclesiastical architecture and 
perhaps the most subtle yet definite 
dividing line is atmosphere. There may 
be those who express an unwillingness 
to experience the feeling of reverence 
and acknowledgement of a _ superior 
and Supreme Being which one has upon 
entering into a true House of God but 
these are just the ones most in need 
of the reminder that man, by himself, 
can accomplish nothing. A church 
must be so conceived that, beyond the 
normal services of worship, it can pro- 
vide spiritual refuge and refreshment 
for those who seek comfort within its 
walls. 

Before “period” is considered, there- 
fore, past, present, or future, a prime 
requisite is a knowledge of the history, 
dogma, and liturgical requirements of 

(Turn to page 18) 
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1953 WILL BE OUR 





HE Government’s gamble that a 

stabilized international situation is 

likely in the next few years will 
make possible the second largest church 
building program in history during 
1953. Building materials may be pur- 
chased in a relatively free but short 
supply economy. In this environment 
there is still the possibility that mate- 
rial prices will continue to creep up- 
ward. 

This outlook for church and other 
civilian building in 1953 was indicated 
as President Eisenhower and his Ad- 
ministration made the vital decision to 
continue the mobilization slow - down 
inaugurated by the Truman Adminis- 
tration. President Truman’s policy call- 
ed for the big build up of industrial 
strength by 1952 at which time the 
nation was expected to be ready for all 
present war demands. In addition, the 
mobilization planners felt the economy 
would be in shape to expand quickly to 
meet the requirements of all-out war 
if that were necessary. 

President Eisenhower also is carrying 
out the former Administration’s pro- 
posals to achieve a transition from a 
rigidly controlled to a relatively free 
industrial society. This entails a new 
set of initials identifying the Govern- 
ment organizations responsible for the 
mobilization policy. Replacing the old 
Controlled Materials Plan (CMP) will 
be the Defense Materials System 
(DMS). The new system will continue 
to be operated by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization (ODM), headed by Dr. Ar- 
thur Flemming, who became the na- 
tion’s mobilization czar. 

Under the new system there will be 
freedom to buy building materials with- 
out regard for Government controls for 
the first time since Korea. But this 
freedom will be qualified to an unknown 
degree by the maintenance of a priori- 
ties system (DMS) that will give first 
choice for strategic materials to the 
atomic energy and defense programs. 
The old controlled materials system 
(CMP) allocated materials for both the 
military and civilian economy. The new 
system takes controls off the civilian 
buyer and permits him to make pur- 


*Our Washington correspondent. 
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Great Building Year 
by Robert LZ Fangmeier* 


chases on a free market to the extent 
materials are available. 

This experiment with a partly con- 
trolled and partly free economy leaves 
some uncertainty as to how large a 
supply of materials will remain for the 
free civilian economy after defense and 
atomic energy priorities are satisfied. 
If supplies of steel, copper and alumi- 
num are in comparatively short supply 
after meeting priority needs, the situa- 
tion may be further strained by the 
ability of larger civilian manufacturers 
to outbid others for the remaining 
supplies. 

Materials which church builders will 
find it a little more difficult to purchase 
at reasonable prices include stainless 
steel of the nickel bearing variety be- 
cause of the continuing short supply 
of nickel; certain other shapes and 
forms of steel and most copper items. 
Despite these uncertainties projected 
by the mobilization plans there seems 
every reason to believe that supplies 
generally will be available in substan- 
tially larger quantities than in the past 
several years. 

Total church building costs may run 
somewhat higher in 1953 than in 1952, 
with the increase again confined largely 
to labor and structural steel shapes. 
In 1952, the Department of Commerce’s 
construction cost index indicated a total 
gain of 4.3 per cent from 1951. In- 
cluded in this were increases of 6.2 per 
cent for labor and 5.1 per cent for 
structural steel shapes. This pattern 
may continue in 1953 with the precise 
nature of the price increases to be de- 
termined by wage negotiations and the 
outlook for supplies of strategic ma- 
terials. 

For most other church building items 
prices may continue slightly downward 
as they did in 1952. Except for the big 
increase for structural st2el shapes last 
year, the price of all other items re- 
ported by the Department of Com- 
merce declined, or remained at the 1951 
level. Showing decreases in price last 
year, ranging from .5 to 3.5 per cent, 
were building brick, lumber, paint and 
materials, plumbing equipment and 
heating equipment. The cost of cement 
was reported unchanged from 1951. 


Commodities not included in this list 
by the Department are nevertheless in- 
cluded in the composite index of build- 
ing materials which increased only .3 
per cent from December, 1951 to De- 
cember, 1952. It should be noted, of 
course, that seasonal and area factors 
may not be reflected precisely in the 
annual national totals. 

Along with all of the uncertainties 
attending the mobilization slowdown 
and transition to a free economy, the 
Government makes the firm prediction 
that church building will increase to 
approximately $425,000,000 in 1953. 
This figure is exceeded only by the total 
of $452,600,000 in the peak church 
building year of 1951. In 1952, new 
church construction was estimated at 
$399,000,000. 

In a period pregnant with the possi- 
bilities of war there are always “ifs” 
in any forecast of the future. This is 
true of 1953. Taking this into account, 
the Government has a string on the 
freedom granted the civilian economy 
which makes it possible to bring back 
controls quickly in case of any greater 
emergency. 


CAVERT APPOINTED TO WORLD 
COUNCIL POST 

New York—Dr. Samuel McCrea Cav- 
ert, general secretary of the National 
Council of Churches since its formation 
in 1950, will become chief executive in 
the United States of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches next February. 

The National Council’s General 
Board cleared the way for Dr. Cav- 
ert’s acceptance of the dual posts of 
executive secretary in the U. S. for the 
World Council and executive secretary 
of the United States Conference for 
the World Council of Churches by ap- 
proving, at a meeting here, his appli- 
cation for voluntary retirement on 
February 1. 

Prior to becoming general secretary 
of the National Council, Dr. Cavert 
had served its predecessor, the Federal 
Conncil of Churches, in a similar ca- 
pacity for twenty-nine years. He also 
was an outstanding leader among 
American churchmen who helped form 
the World Council in 1947.—RNS 
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This well constructed church provides for 43! worshippers, dining room for 230, and complete church facilities. 














is such that attention is focussed on 
a the communion table. Other detail is 
purposely kept simple to provide a 
Presbyterian Chureh, minimum of distraction from this cen- 
tral worship point. The nave, transepts, 
balcony and chancel choir seats 431. 
Adjacent to the chancel is a family 
tremont, Nebraska room for use of the family during 
funerals. The pipes of the organ are 
on the north chancel wall and speak 
. + directly into the church. 

Ratoh Y.cslbert, Meister The wing at the left of the church 
i ial room. This 
Charles W. and John A. Shaver, Architects, Salina, Kansas dai asad ie peroageohg 230 for 
dining or 330 in folding chairs. It has 

(Turn to page $1) 


HEN the pastor and building 
W committee of the Presbyterian EDS a) REAM, RA AAC IRD Se 


Church of Fremont, Nebraska, 
consulted with their architects as to 
the type of building they should erect, 
all parties agreed that the church and 
educational building should be liturgi- 
cally correct for Presbyterian usage, 
should be efficiently planned for maxi- 
mum effectiveness and should be infor- 
mal in exterior appearance in keeping 
with the surrounding residential dis- 
trict in which the building is located. 

The building was built to enclose an : | paeeay ann 
outdoor court, which lends itself to paar eae 
many church activities. It also fur- : 
nished light and ventilation to all parts 
of the building and permitted a com- 
pact plan arrangement. The architects 
also point out that this square-type 
plan permits easy access to all parts 
of the building yet keeps each depart- 
ment segregated. Traffic circulates free- 
ly within the building. The administra- 
tive area connects the two entrances 
and facilitates adequate supervision of 
all activities in the building. 

The entrance is dignified by a tower 
in which the old bell from the former 
church is hung. The design of the nave 





















































THE FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
Note the outdoor assembly court. 
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Equipping the Church School Classroom 
US 58 


F your church school has good equip- 
ment, it is an exceptional church. If 
it has some good equipment here and 

there and a lot of cast-off odds and 
ends, it is above average. If it is lit- 
erally a junk yard for old, worn-out, 
poorly-constructed tables, chairs, pi- 
anos, bookcases, cupboards, coat racks, 
draperies, and assorted clap-trap you 
are just about normal! 

These are harsh words, but they can 
be justified. Any one who will visit a 
few churches scattered over the coun- 
try will soon find the bitter truth stated 
above. New churches, old churches, 
Lig churches and little ones are guilty. 
Country churches, town churches, 
churches in the suburbs with budgets 
of six figures to the left of the decimal 
—are complacent about their mediocre 
church school equipment. Churches with 
great Gothic towers keep the stone 
work carefully pointed but inside we 
find little children sitting on an as- 
sortment of decrepit chairs and work- 
ing at wobbly old tables. 

Here and there—and far too often— 
churches have put up fine new educa- 
tional buildings and then moved in the 
old equipment. How demoralizing; how 
dispiriting to both pupils and teachers! 
Worse still, they begin to get used to 
it again and five or ten years later it 
will still be. there! 

Wise, indeed, is the church that es- 
timates its new equipment needs and 
gets this item in the budget of the to- 
tal building operation—and keeps it 
there. In the same town are two simi- 
lar churches. One budgeted for and 
moved in with new equipment. The 
other did not. The first church has 
happy and enthusiastic workers, bent 
upon bringing methods up to the level 
of its new rooms and equipment. In 
the second, there is discontent and dis- 
appointment, and all initiative is going 
into “doing the best we can with the 
old equipment.” 

Bad as it still is, the equipment 
situation in the church schools of the 
country is improving. The lay people 
of the church are waking up. They have 
noted the difference between equipment 
~*Church Building Consultant; former Director 
of Religious Education, Lakewood, Ohio, Presby- 


terlan Church. Mr. Hockman may be addressed 
at the office of “Church Management.” 





In connection with this article 
we suggest that readers turn back 
to the June, 1953, issue and read 
an article by Mr. Hockman en- 
titled, “Housing the Church School 
Class.” The two articles make the 
most complete study of this sub- 
ject ever published. 











in school and church school. They are 
asking for better. Articles in magazines 
such as Church Management have their 
effect. They exert a steady pressure 
upon clergy and laity alike, and the 
power of illustrated ads_ especially 
should not be underestimated by those 
with equipment to sell. The growth of 
professional leadership has had its ef- 
fect. While often defeated and dis- 
couraged, directors of religious edu- 
cation know the value of good equip- 
ment and strive for it. In the 1953 na- 
tional workshop for DRE’s one seminar 
group was devoted to building and 
equipment. 


More needs to be done. Denomina- 
tional magazines and _ publications 
ought to carry more ads and articles 
on equipment, and the manufacturers 
ought to arrange for exhibits of their 
equipment at important church gath- 
erings. 


Morale Affected 


The relation of equipment adequacy 
and inadequacy to the morale of teach- 
ers and pupils is too obvious to need 
much documentation. How often poor 
equipment is one of the factors in 
teacher discouragement! How often 
the interest of pupils seem to match 
the interest of adults in the equipment 
given them! Let me illustrate. In a 
certain church I asked a boy who had 
come early about the attendance of his 
Sunday evening group. He replied 
that it was pretty bad. I asked why. 
In his reply, “You should see that room 
we got; it’s a pain,” you have some 
reason for his attitude and the attend- 
ance. Later that evening I visited a 
neighboring church just as the young 
people’s meeting was over. “How was 
attendance?” I asked. “Fine,” was 
the reply. And in the next sentence I 


was invited to see their meeting room. 
Here was justifiable pride in a well- 
appointed room. Good equipment pays 
dividends in many ways. 

The limits of this article do not per- 
mit the discussion of every possible 
item of equipment. I will deal with 
general categories, only. This discus- 
sion will not include eqiupment for 
recreation rooms and parlors. That’s 
another subject. While a word will 
be said about toys and playthings, there 
will not be space for a discussion of 
supplies needed in the teaching proc- 
ess. Equipment will not be discussed 
by trade names. (Those who wish my 
personal preference can get it by writ- 
ing and sending a self addressed en- 
velope.) There is much good equipment 
on the market today and we urge our 
readers to study the ads of this maga- 
zine and write to its advertisers re- 
questing fuller information for their 
files. 

Permanent Equipment 


Certain equipment should be installed 
when classrooms are built or remod- 
eled. Cupboards for the storage of 
playthings and supplies; wrap hanging 
facilities for pupils and _ teachers; 
chalk and pin-up boards; book shelv- 
ing; clock, ete. should be thought of 
when plans are drawn up. To leave 
them for later is to leave them entirely 
in most cases. They will cost more as 
addenda than as a part of new con- 
struction. 

A good cupboard is functional. It 
does its job. If it is for supplies it 
should fit these supplies. How sad to 
put in shelving one inch too narrow for 
the storage of flat teaching pictures! 
How foolish to put those for the teach- 
ers’ use down on the floor! That’s 
where the shelving for playthings be- 
long—accessible to the user. All 
shelves should not be the same distance 
apart, either. If things ought to be 
locked up, then plan for such closure. 
A combination of drawers and shelv- 
ing will be desired in some instances. 

Storage 

This is an important matter where 
there is to be multiple use of rooms. 
Even here the problem must be thought 
through. In a certain new building the 
Scouts were assigned the kindergarten 
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room and storage was provided for all 
Scout paraphernalia, but no provision 
was made for the storage of kinder- 
garten equipment during Scout meet- 
ings. 

How often folding tables must be 
left in the room because storage space 
was not provided. How sad to see 
valuable hymnals stacked on window 
sills, on pianos, or tossed on a pile on 
the floor because no during-the-week 
storage was provided for them! 

In the lower grades where the play- 
things of small children must be put 
away, open shelving has many advan- 
tages over chests, and windowseats, 
ete. They are easier to keep clean; to 
get at; and they do not invite neglect 
because they hide what needs painting 
or repair. Besides, the children need 
the discipline and training which can 
be easily given by making them re- 
sponsible for the orderly removal and 
return of playthings from attractive 
and easy-to-get-at shelves. While per- 
manent installations are recommended, 
assemblies of ready-made shelving can 
be found wherever unfinished furniture 
is sold. These assemblies permit rear- 
rangement from time to time, one of 
their advantages. Well sanded, and 
given a natural finish in a hard lacquer, 
they are attractive and durable. 

Wrap Hanging 

Taken broadly, children from the 
fourth grade up do not need assistance 
and supervision in removing and put- 
ting on their wraps. Those below gen- 
erally do. This creates a principle 
which should not be ignored: Coat 
hanging facilities for the lower grades 
should be integral with departmental 
and classrooms while in the upper 
grades they can be integral with hall- 
ways and special coat rooms. 

In the primary grades, where teacher- 
assistance is generally not needed, coat 
facilities can therefore be provided 
wholly with respect to the flow of traf- 
fic into and out of the room. Here is 
where the cloak-room can be used. It 
can be off the entrance to a grade- 
room or an assembly room. It can be 
an ante-room, to be passed through op- 
tionally. It should not be an integral 
part of the entrance, for much of the 
year it will not be used. 

Below the primary, where teacher as- 
sistance is required, the principle of 
“distribution” should be observed. It 
is better to have two coat racks than 
only one. It is better to have handing 
facilities spread out along a wall, where 
parents can get at their children, than 
bunched. Incidentally, many wise kin- 
dergartners are now allowing parents 
and older brothers and sisters to come 
right into the room for their children. 
This takes a load off the teachers, and 


adds valuable minutes to the instruc- 
tional hour. It relieves hall conges- 
tion, also. 

Many good coat hanging facilities 
are on the market. Many effective 
ones have been designed and made by 
amateurs—who are also responsible for 
some pretty terrible improvisations! 
Here again we must be aware of the 
limitations and preferences of the cus- 
tomer, the pupil. Frem the fourth 
grade up children can be obliged to use 
coat hangers for their wraps. This 
permits hallway and cloakroom instal- 
lation of metal assemblies which can 
provide maximum facilities in a mini- 
mum of space. When properly installed, 
they are strong, easy to keep clean, and 
of good appearance. (They should 
never be painted to match walls.) 


From the fourth grade down, the 
hook type of hanging is best. It is 
easier for the small child; and quicker 
for his helper. Whether such facili- 
ties are portable or attached to walls, 
there should be space above for hats, 
and purses, and below for overshoes. 
There is some advantage in having 
compartments for these accessories. 
It prevents mixing and misplacing, and 
expedites removal and putting on. 


If portable facilities are provided, 
they should be designed to prevent top- 
pling. In rooms multiple use is in- 
volved, there are advantages in port- 
able installation. In summer also they 
can be put aside. 


A wide and justified complaint by 
teachers of the lower grades is that no 
one ever thinks of their need for coat 
facilities. This need can be met in 
many ways, and it is not fully met 
until hats and purses are thought of 
as well as coats. Here and there pro- 
vision for the coats of teachers was 
made when cupboards were construct- 
ed. At other times wardrobes of metal 
or wood were provided. Clothes trees 
of metal or wood for the corner of the 
room are far better than overlooking 
it entirely. 


Chalk Boards 


Here and there are found chalk board 
installations in new church school 
rooms which overlooked the fact that 
they should be tailored to the age 
group. Little people do not need much 
chalk board space. There should be 
some—for both they and the teachers. 
That for the pupils needs to be low 
enough for their scribbling, while that 
for the teachers can be out of their 
reach. 


From the fourth grade up, an in- 
stallation 2’ x 8’ should be sufficient. In 
special instruction rooms, or where mul- 
tiple use requires it, installations can 
be larger. Non-slate chalk board mate- 
rial usually comes in 4’ widths and up 
to 10’ in length. Thus installations 2’ 
wide by 4’, or 6’, or 8’, or even 10’, are 
possible. The 2’ width looks better than 
the 4’ and will be adequate. In a cer- 
tain new kindergarten room two walls 
had chalk boards 4’ wide their entire 
lengths, with a panel of cork running 
along the top for pin-up purposes. How 
foolish! Too much chalk board; pic- 
tures much too high. Already, flat pic- 
tures were being scotchtaped to the 
chalk board. 


This composition chalk board is dur- 
able, inexpensive when compared with 
slate, and easy to install. It can be 
secured at most concerns which handle 
school supplies wholesale. Linoleum 
cement is used in its installation. In- 
structions on how to do this can be se- 
cured from the seller. When trimmed 
with a small molding, it makes a dur- 
able and attractive installation, whose 
cost will be a fraction of pre-fabricated 
chalk boards. 


While black outsells green three to 
one, green is moving up in popularity 
and is proving satisfactory, especially 
in situations where color schemes are 
being artfully worked out. Whatever 
the color, the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions on care and maintenance should 
be faithfully fellowed. 

(Turn to page 34) 








EDUCATIONAL BUILDING, SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
This building equipped with air conditioning. 
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AVOID THESE BUILDING PITFALLS 





‘Steps Toward a New Building 
by Wikam HA Sous 


NFORMATION, as well as good in- 

tent, is necessary in planning a new 

church building. That is especially 
vital in this day with its multi-thou- 
sand program of new churches in all 
parts of the country. There are many 
facets to the building program. Each 
needs to be developed. Some of the 
warnings in this article may seem ob- 
vious to the initiated, but there are 
many churches which do not see the 
obvious. The ideas, based on a fairly 
wide observation, will be profitable. 

I. 


The first warning is this: Don’t jump 
to conclusions. The mills of God grind 
slowly but some churches want to plan 
a new church overnight and let the 
contract the next day. The surprising 
thing is that many churches start 
building programs without formally 
appraising their own space needs. Oth- 
ers which know their own space needs 
will go ahead without any information 
on the trends in church building. They 
put thousands of dollars in a new 
building which is antiquated by the 
time it is dedicated. 

Before a building program is started 
the church, through proper committees, 
should do a number of things. It needs 
to collate its church attendance and 
Sunday school enrollment by ages; it 
needs to know the birth rate in its own 
congregation and community. It should 
have an accurate picture of the com- 
munity in which it lives. Is it going 
to grow or decline? Is the incoming 
population of Protestant heritage? A 
community usually shows preference 
for some particular denominational 
heritage; is that in your favor, or is 
it against you? 

What are the home building trends 
in your community? Which way is 
your congregation moving? Should you 
build a new church on the old site or 
move to one closer to the homes of the 
congregation? Right now a very im- 
portant question will be: Are the in- 
dustries of your town war industries? 
If so, in case it is possible to reduce 
expense expenditure, will the employ- 
ment lessen? 

Don’t jump at conclusions. Find 


* Editor, “Church Management.”’ 


out. If your church is not growing as 
it should, it may be because of the bad 
location. On the other hand, it might 
be because of its program. Here is a 
church which has decided it must move 
to hold its own; a survey made by a 
church three blocks away reveals that 
it has gained more members in the past 
ten years than in any other decade in 
its history. The empty church which 
decides to move may find itself empty 
in the new location. If it would dupli- 
cate the program of its neighbor it 
might be able to fill the church in its 
present community. 


II. 


The next warning I would give is 
this: Organize well for the building 
program. Do not simply appoint five 
or seven members, call these a building 
committee and let them do all of the 
work of planning, financing and direct- 
ing the work of construction. 

My own feeling is that a large gen- 
eral committee is very desirable. This 
committee should represent all of the 
church activities. It will meet at the 
call of the chairman. From it three 
special committees will be -appointed. 
These will consist of: 

a) A Survey Committee 
b) A Financial Committee 
c) A: Construction Committee 

The Survey Committee will under- 
take the:.work described above unless 
that task has been earlier done by a 
committee preliminary to the building 
program. If it has been done there is 
still work for this committee. It will 
study new churches, read books on the 
subject, and act as a clearing house 
on modern church trends. It will send 
back to the various church organiza- 
tions news on the progress being made 
in the new building plans and consult 
with the various societies and classes 
about their needs. It will be largely 
responsible to see that the children’s 
departments get the space they need, 
that the women’s views are presented 
to the construction committee and the 
architect. 

The Financial Committee will have 
complete charge of the raising of 
pledges, collection of pledges, banking 
of the money and the release of the 


money for various purposes. It will 
initiate the negotiations for mortgages, 
loans and other matters of this kind in 
as far as it can do so within the laws 
of the state and the denomination. In 
most instances the actual execution of 
the loan rests on the congregation or 
board of trustees. But the preliminary 
procedures of financing the new build- 
ing rests with the finance committee. 
This committee will, if the general com- 
mittee decides on this program, have 
the responsibility of employing a pro- 
fessional fund-raising agency. There 
is plenty of work here for a special 
committee. 


The Construction Committee has 
charge of hiring the architect, guiding 
the preparation of plans, supervision 
of the construction, the authorization of 
payment as the construction develops. 

You have noticed that each of these 
three committees requires a different 
type of personnel. The Survey Com- 
mittee will need the help of teachers, 
social workers, representatives of youth 
and women’s organizations, the choir 
director and others. The Finance Com- 
mittee should major in business men 
and women of financial resources who 
know how to organize a campaign and 
who know money. The Construction 
Committee needs members with con- 
struction experience if they are avail- 
able. They should be able to read 
blueprints and understand what the ar- 
chitect is talking about. Each of these 
committees should report, periodically, 
to the General Building Committee. 

Don’t make the mistake of expecting 
one small committee to do the work of 
these three important groups. 

Til. 

Another warning: Don’t try to build 
on a small lot or in a location where 
several churches are crowded together. 
Except in the great cities where real 
estate is prohibitive, a church of five 
hundred members should have at least 
two acres of land. 

There are logical reasons for this. 
First is the new architecture. Piled up 
churches are going out of style; the 
churches of today are spread out; they 
need more area. Most of the newer 

(Turn to page 32) 
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BEAUTIFUL CHAPEL FEATURES CAROLINA CHURCH 








First Methodist Church, 
Wadeshoro, North Carolina 


Walter L. Lanier, Minister 


Charles N. Robinson, Architect, Lancaster, South Carolina 


ADESBORO, North Carolina’s 
W First Methodist Church is lo- 

cated on property on a hillside 
corner lot 177 feet wide and 295 feet 
deep. The lot is in the business section 
of the county seat town, population 
about 5,000. The existing plant con- 
sists of a fancy, Victorian brick church 
at the intersection of two downtown 
streets. For the worshipper to enter, 
he must climb numerous steps to a ves- 
tibule quite close to the street. In 1920, 
a small classroom building, long since 
outgrown, was added to the rear. Be- 
side the main church is a large frame 
parsonage which is used for additional 
classrooms and offices. The church has 
neither educational nor social facilities 
adequate for its size. Furthermore the 
sanctuary is quite small. : 

The overall plan adopted to remedy 
these conditions is to remove the ‘three 
existing buildings, grade the hill down 
to street level, develop a court yard, 
and erect two buildings: an educational 
building and a sanctuary with a tower 
located near the intersection of the two 
buildings. 

The educational building has been 
completed. It has two classroom floors 
with eight-foot ceilings. The top floor 
is devoted entirely to a fellowship hall 
and kitchen. This is an innovation in 
the Carolinas, in that it is the custom 
to go down into the basement for a 
church supper. By locating this room 
on the top floor, a desirable and expan- 
sive ceiling could be worked out and 
the heavy beams normally required 


when the fellowship hall is located un- 
derneath, were eliminated. Compara- 
tively low ceilings on the floor below 
mean that this room can be easily 
reached. Equipment includes a stage, 
two dressing rooms, two regulation 
shuffleboard areas, projector and broad- 
casting outlets, chair and table storage 
under the stage, a generous kitchen 
with a dumb-waiter serving all floors. 

The chapel, which is the town’s pride, 
was not originally contemplated, but 
when space on the first floor became 
available, the congregation quickly 


agreed to build and furnish it. Two 
recesses are provided at each end of 
the chancel, one for the organ console 
and the other for a spinet piano. The 
pipe organ will be completely con- 
cealed in a chamber over the chapel 
vestibule at the rear. 

On the main floor is a spacious church 
parlor and kitchenette with its own 
service entrance. These rooms are ad- 
jacent to the staff offices. 

Colorful nursery and grade schoo! 
classrooms are located on the ground 
floor with an adjacent play yard screen- 
ed off from the street by the chapel 
wing. 

The building cost $160,060 less equip- 
ment. It contains 216,128 cubic feet, a 
unit cost of 74 cents per cubic foot. The 
worship unit is in the planning stage. 


READY FOR CHRISTMAS 


Make sure that you will receive 
the November Christmas issue of 


Church Management 


It will bring you many ideas. 












































FLOOR PLAN 
Only the section enclosed in the black line has been completed. 
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Careful planning produced this church at a cost of $138,000. Note that the window frames serve as roof supports. 








Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Springlield, Missouri 


E. H. Koerber, Minister 
Richard P. Stahl, Architect, Springfield, Missouri 


ESIDENTS of Springfield, Mis- 
R souri were intrigued some months 

ago with the operation in the 
early stages of construction on the 
new Trinity Lutheran Church. No 
doubt people wondered what in the 
world we were doing at the point when 
the tremendous windows of the sanc- 
tuary were molded in reinforced con- 
crete frames on the ground, and then 
were hoisted by derrick into their posi- 
tions, six to a side of the sanctuary. 

Actually, these 25-foot apertures 
with double window glazing (the exter- 
ior and interior panes are 20 inches 
apart) serve as the roof supports. These 
windows are especially notable because 
of the metal tubing placed between the 
glass panes. The principal purpose of 
the metal cylinders is to diffuse the 
light so it will not be a distracting in- 
fluence, and glare will be excluded. In 
addition, the tubes when viewed from 
different angles form a variety of inter- 
esting designs. 

In general, the nave is constructed 
of Haydite concrete blocks laid in a 
pattern and left exposed. Painted in 
arresting and restful colors, the rough 
surfaced blocks form an interesting tex- 
ture for interior trim. Focal point of 
the nave, with its cocoa brown walls, 
is the curved altar area. Rising up 
from a two-level rose-beige carpeted 
platform is a wall of caribbean blue, 


highlighted by a slender white alumi- 
num cross. 

In the recess at the south altar wall, 
and not visible to a seated congrega- 
tion, is a huge plate glass window 
which rises to the ceiling and provides 
natural light. It was so placed to take 
advantage of an ancient elm tree whose 
branches cast patterns on the altar wall 
in a play of light and shadow. Imme- 
diately below the cross is a solid white 
Italian marble altar. A large shield of 
Korina wood protects the sacristy door, 
and the same wood was used in the 
pulpit, the altar rails, the lectern, and 
baptismal font. 

An interesting feature of the sanc- 
tuary is that it is wider at the back 
than at the front. Splayed walls were 
effected to enhance the acoustical prop- 
erties of the building and it also pro- 
vides easier exit as the worshippers 
begin to congregate as they leave by 
the outer aisles. The nave has a seat- 
ing capacity of 450 downstairs, with 
another 100 seats available in the choir 
loft in the balcony. 


A glass enclosed cry room for moth- 
ers and their babies is also situated in 
the balcony. The ery room is furnished 
in the manner of a modern living room, 
complete with davenport, lamps, rock- 
ing chairs, ete. It is definitely used by 
the mothers because of its comfort. 

In the vestibule, or lobby of the 


church, which has picture window views 
of one of Springfield’s loveliest parks, 
is a decorative little foliage conserva- 
tory. A wall of Swedish red accents 
the entryway doors of grey and soft 
brown. 


Viewed from the park, the curved 
panel is laid with a soft green brick, 
with white stone trim, with the struc- 
ture identified as a house of God by 
three symbolical suspended crosses 
typifying the crucifixion, the highest 
cross being the cross of Christ, and 
attached to it is the cross of the peni- 
tent malefactor. Affixed to one side is 
the cross of the unrepentant malefactor 
who died alone. A sage green steel 
canopy curving around the driveway 
extends from the entrance to provide 
shelter during inclement weather. The 
body of the church is constructed of 
pink roman brick, which contrasts 
nicely with the surroundings. 

The building has a full basement 
which houses an all-purpose room di- 
vided into individual Sunday school 
classrooms by the use of Fol-doors. At 
one end of this large hall is a fully 
equipped coral and surf green kitchen. 
The pastor’s study on the first floor is 
designed to serve as a connecting link 
for the future parsonage which will be 
built within the comparatively near 
future. Lighting of the church is of 
the recessed type with the lights of 
the nave controlled by a rheostat that 
dims the illumination in the sanctuary 
as needed for phases of the services. 

With the landscaping completed, the 
new Trinity Lutheran Church with its 
semi-futuristic belfry of stacked stone 
blocks will be a spiritual oasis, archi- 
tecturally registered in shades of green, 
pink, and white, replete with solemn 
symbolism. 

The congregation agreed upon con- 
temporary architecture only after 
lengthy discussion with the architect, 
and then primarily because of the great 
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PRINTED MATTER WHICH PRODUCES RESULTS 


THREE CARDS WHICH 
WILL PAY BIG : WELCOME TO OUR CHURCH 








DIVIDENDS 


Each 3”x5” in size. White card 
printed in blue. 


Prices—65c per 100; 300 or ALL WHO COMMUNICATE ARE ASKED TO SIGN FOR THE we suggest: 
more, 60c per 100 RECORDS OF THE CHURCH FROM THE BIBLE 


Fas Waa Fos the Twed: Matthew 11; 28-20 


Your Addrew 
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serve your church by 
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(om ( ) Prospect for membership To Our 


We are giad that you visited us today We hope that yeu 

( ) Bereaved ( ) Needy enjoyed the hour of warship and will soon ‘eturn. 

( ) Has grievance ( ) Needs church contact 14 you will sgn this card and give the information (Wa wall de gles te Rave you take Hts Ferd with Ihe compilecets 
requested, it will nelp us to identify you. Then please place agian ese st 

the signed card on the collection plate; hand it to an usher, 

or give it direct to the pastor Thank you. Actual size 6”x3!/2” 





























When war clouds gather people seek the 
house of God. These cards encourage 
LRN NOE EE members and strangers to use the church 
the case, Mand the signed card to i as a sanctuary from the strifes of life. 
Beautifully printed. 
































50 cards, 75; 100 for $1.25; 
300 or more at $1.00 per 100 


New Church Attendance 
Builder Post Cards 


Ministers, church officers, and all other church workers will 
welcome this series of ten beautiful post cards—all designed to 
build and maintain attendance at church services and special 
occasions. 


Each card features an appealing illustration, lithographed in 
full color with a friendly message and an appropriate scripture 
quotation. On the address side is ample space for the name of 
the church, the date-and hour of service, and a personal message. 


Size—3 44x5% Inches 


THE COMPLETE SERIES 
. 811I—GENERAL ABSENTEE 
. 812—GENERAL ABSENTEE 
eat Ws . 813—GENERAL INVITATION 
Size of booklet 6/2"x3%4" cee . 814—GENERAL INVITATION 
An inexpensive gift booklet : : . 81S—GENERAL INVITATION 
for those who mourn. A . 816—WELCOME TO YOUR NEW COMMUNITY 
splendid follow-up for the . 817-—PRAYER MEETING 
funeral ministry. =— . 818—REVIVAL INVITATION 
15¢ each; 2 for 25¢; ; . 819—COMMUNION INVITATION 
25 or more at 10¢ each ; . 820—REMEMBER OUR MEETING 


Maan: Srestepearsic cock No. 819 Price—25c per dozen; $1.50 per 100 
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savings costwise that could be effected 


through the use of this type of archi- | 
tecture. I know that they would have | 


selected the gothic style of architecture 
in the beginning if their financial] re- 


sources would have permitted the con- | 


struction of that type of building. How- 
ever, the congregation voted unani- 
mously to accept the contemporary 
plans and today would not build a 
gothic church even if they had unlim- 


ited finances. This has been largely 


due to the enthusiastic acceptance of 
| office should be near a main entrance 


their new church building by the gen- 
eral public. 

The church cost $138,000 to erect, 
while comparable churches in this area 
in traditional architecture are costing 
from $200,000 upward. 


tion of unnecessary materials rather | 
than through the use of cheap mater- | 
Item for item throughout the | 
building, everything is the finest that 


ials. 


money can buy. An illustration of the 
savings effected involves the elimina- 
tion of plaster on the interior walls. 
I, as the architect, felt very fortunate 
that the congregation did not have the 
money to plaster the walls. The con- 
gregation felt rather unfortunate. Yet, 
today, no one ever expresses a desire 
to see the walls plastered. They actu- 
ally feel that the entire effect of the 
church would be lost with plastered 
walls. The pastor, E. H. Koerber, ad- 
mits that, “I was probably the hardest 
one of all to convince. I thought a 
church had to have a steeple and a 
peaked roof and all that. I find that 
it doesn’t.” 


Traditional or Modern 
(From page 9) 


the particular denomination for which 
the design is to be made. There must 
also be a feeling for and an understand- 
ing of this type of architecture—the re- 
sults will not be happy if the solution of 
the problem is reduced to a mechanical 
process and approached in the same 
spirit as the development of a factory 
or a warehouse design. Then, as a 
middle path between the extremities of 
traditionalism and modernism, let there 
be a union of the two wherein the 
best of each is honored and the useless 
discarded. The approach to the prob- 
lem would then be to absorb from the 
heritage of traditionalism an under- 
standing of and a sympathy with the 
. past which would provide a solid foun- 
dation from which present day func- 
tionalism could spring forth into new | 


| study is difficult. 
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ANY churches are constructed 
without much thought of the 
proper space for administration. 
| Even the small church of today needs 
| a church office. In the other buildings 
| the office is, by necessity, placed in 
| some small, dark room. Many times it 


| is difficult to find. 


One thing everyone agrees on — the 


to the parish house where it is easy to 
locate. A combination of office and 
For while the pas- 
tor’s study should be isolated from 


These lower | traffic, the office must be near it. Where 


cost figures were obtained through the he must be administrator as well as 


strategic use of materials—the elimina- | 


locating the Church Office 


pastor and preacher it is well if it is 
conveniently near the office. 

The floor plan designed by Charles J. 
Betts, combines these two requirements. 
There is a large roomy office where the 
secretaries work and the visitors are 
greeted. Beyond the office is the minis- 
ter’s study. The entrance is through 
the office. This gives him the neces- 
sary privacy for his concentration. Be- 
tween the study and the office is a work 
room where the duplicator, addressing 
machine and other equipment with sup- 
plies will be kept and the work done. 
This three-room center of administra- 
tion is a good one for the average 
church. 
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1 CLOSE TO MAIN ENTRANCE 


J LARGE WINDOW AREAS 





P 
ARRANGEMENT OF ROOMS FOR THE ADMINISTRATIVE AREA 


2 LARGE RECEPTION OFFICE WITH WORK POOM 


The modern emphasis on administration is making itself felt in many church plans. 





“classics” expressive of modern thought 
and modern needs. By now, we are 
far enough from the urgencies of the 
Reformation to feel no need to discard 
all that tends to be artistic or dramatic 
as reminders of Romanism. Too, our 
Protestantism has matured beyond its 
stark, camp-meeting methods of “re- 
vivalism.” 


Regardless of styles, periods, or 
isms, the aspect of the church building 
must be psychologically conducive to 
the purpose for which it is intended 
and must interpret its function with 
honesty and sincerity. The church is 
no place for artificiality or sham, nor 
is it an experimental ground for exhi- 
bitionism. In short, it is now time for 
us to develop an architecture of the 
Protestant faith which can take its 
place and hold its own among the styles 
of the past. 


| | Forniture + @[oodwork | 


PEWS + CHANCEL oD 
COMMUNION TABLES 


PULPITS +:ALTARS 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAMD CITY 1, W. Y. 











@ PULPIT BACKGROUNDS New and Colorful 
@ ROOM DIVISIONS Durable Repp Cloth 
@ STAGE CURTAINS and Inexpensive Track 


(Send floor plan sizes—Estimate and samples) 


CAMDEN ARTCRAFT CO. 


180 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Illinois 

















ESTEY PIPE ORGANS 


Cushing Organ Company 


The Southwest's largest rebuilder of organs 
DO YOU KNOW WHY? 


P.O. Box 1857 Little Rock, Arkansas 
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TWO KINDS OF BELL & HOWELL 


SPECIALISTS 


to serve you and your motion picture program 
The New Bell & Howell 


Filmosound Specialist 


Sapphire jewels give critical parts 
400% longer life. Here is unique 
heavy-duty performance in projec- 
tors! Critical film-handling parts of 
the revolutionary Filmosound Spe- 
cialists are equipped with sapphire 
jewels permanently bonded to metal. 
Originally created to meet the rigid 
standards of the armed services, now 
these Specialist projectors—standard 
model or magnetic recording—-are 
available to you! Sold exclusively 
through the Bell & Howell Special 
Representative Organization. 





Special Representative 
Organization Specialists 


Here is a highly professional service 
for users of audio-visual equipment. 
Each Bell & Howell Special Repre- 
sentative maintains the finest facili- 
ties to assist you in your motion 
picture program. Without any obliga- 
tion to you, you can benefit from his 
experience and factory training. This 
unusually qualified expert can show 
you the best equipment to suit your 
own needs and your own motion pic- 
ture activities. Individually and as a 
group, B&H Special Representatives 
make up the finest service and sales 
organization in the audio-visual field. 


Bell & Howell Company 
7168 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on the Specialists and 
the name of my Bell & Howell Special Rep- 
resentative. 


NAME... ...cseccsecccesese saeeeeeee seeeeceees 


he ld . ORGANIZATION. .....scceseeece eveccece 
Bell ¢Howell 22.722" 
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ARE THEY ON THE WAY OUT? 





Cubbyhole Rooms: A Symposium 





A small item in this magazine 
suggesting that cubbyhole class- 
rooms were on the way out 
brought many letters from our 
readers. In most instances they 
were honest inquiries from 
churches which plan to build. 
They need the information for 
honest planning. To answer their 
inquiries we have asked a number 
of authorities in the field to give 
us their observations. We believe 
that these will prove helpful. 











Interest Type Arrangement 


by Gaines S. Dobbins* 

With reference to the question con- 
cerning the “cubbyhole” classroom ar- 
rangement for Bible teaching, let me 
say that we have given the problem a 
great deal of thought. For some time 
the “interest” type arrangement for 
beginner and primary departments has 
been used effectively. Wherever num- 
bers are sufficient, we seek to have a 
separate room for each age, two for 
beginners and three for primaries. We 
like to have at least fifteen square feet 
per pupil. There is of course no need 
for classrooms. The children are gath- 
ered about tables and are given some 
choice as to their interest - center. 
Groups thus rotate from teacher to 
teacher. In the October, 1952 number 
of The Sunday School Builder, pub- 
lished by the Baptist Sunday School 
Board, Nashville, Tennessee, there oc- 
curred an article recently setting forth 
the advantages of this plan for begin- 
ners and primaries. 

For juniors and intermediates we be- 
lieve that the assembly room should 
have adjacent small classrooms. Per- 
sonal attention to each student demands 
a class from about eight to fifteen. 
When a class reaches the upper limit, 
we think it wise to make two classes 
and begin again to build toward the 
upper limit. Every other partition 
should be of the modern-fold variety so 
that the room may be doubled on occa- 
sion, especially for the training service 
at the evening hour. 

We definitely recommend the rela- 


*Professor. Relicious Education, Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 


tively smaller classes for young people 
and adults—twenty-five to forty mem- 
bers. In every way we seek to discour- 
age the big “Baraca” class which tends 
to become self-sufficient. Rather we are 
seeking to grade our adults and to con- 
stitute more departments and more 
classes. 


Provide Rooms for 


Curricular Activity 


by Raymond M. Veh* 


The modern church plant is a temple 
of worship and a schoolhouse for reli- 
gious teaching. As a schoolhouse it 
will, first of all, satisfy the educa- 
tional demands of the pupils. Secondly, 
it will meet the requirements of archi- 
tectural proportion and balance. 

Housing the modern church school 
demands, thus, attention to both educa- 
tional and architectural standards. It 
involves, also, the investment of good 
sense. Every church and community 
offers an individual situation. The size 
of classrooms for a given church erect- 
ing a new church school plant depends, 
therefore, very much on local factors. 
To give answer to the size of depart- 
mental or class rooms needed in the ave- 
rage church demands, first of all, a 
knowledge of the philosophy animating 
the educational work of the church. 


I 
Our Educational Outlook 


The church school is not now con- 
sidered as a series of classes whose 
teachers stand up and pour informa- 
tion into the more or less attentive 
pupils. The growing-learning experi- 
ence is a cooperative process with a 
leader or leaders. Worship, instruc- 
tion,-expression, are but parts of a total 
process that draws into itself study 
and ritual, as well as expressions of 
the Christian motive. 

Pupils learn by reading, studying, 
problem solving, discussion, worship- 
ing, enjoying the beautiful in music and 
art, as well as engaging in enterprises 
in Christian living and service. Unless 
the pupil himself is actively engaged in 
the process, little learning will take 
place. The teacher’s task is not so 


*Editor, “Builders,” youth publication of the 
Evangelical-United Brethren Church. 


much that of transferring truth to a 
passive pupil as of guiding the pupil in 
his own activity as he goes in quest 
of Christian living. This new approach 
to religious education requires a new 
type of building and equipment. It 
means that more space per pupil must 
be provided, and more equipment. 


II 
The High Birth Rate Levels 


For more than a decade the United 
States has had the highest birth rate 
in its history. The elementary depart- 
ments in our Sunday schools have en- 
joyed tremendous growth as a result 
of this high birth rate. For several 
years we have been conscious of the 
fact that we have had fewer possibili- 
ties for the Intermediate and Young 
People’s age groups than in the other 
departments. This was true because 
those who are now older Intermediates 
and Young People were born from the 
years 1930 to 1939, a period of depres- 
sion when the birth rate was low. 

We have a lot of Intermediate pros- 
pects right now. The high birth rate of 
1940 is showing up in Intermediate op- 
portunities in 1953, and the number will 
continue to grow through the next sev- 
eral years, and on. Those who are in 
the thirteen-year age group this year 
will be reaching the Young People’s 
department in four years. 


III 
Larger Classrooms Needed 


The age span of the Young People is 
approximately eight years. This means 
that the average church will need as 
much space for Young People as for 
Juniors and Intermediates combined. 
Space should provide department as- 
sembly rooms with contiguous class- 
rooms. Each classroom should provide 
for around twenty young people instead 
of the ten or twelve the little “cubby- 
hole” classrooms used to permit. With 
this number of youth there is mental 
and social stimulus and there is greater 
opportunity for self-expression. 

The larger classroom makes possible 
the development of the Christian life 
through the curriculum and activities of 
the youth, and through weekday con- 
ferences and classes in the Bible, mis- 
sions, evangelism, doctrine, steward- 
ship, history, etc. 

A church has not provided adequately 
for young people until it has included 
a comprehensive activity program for 
them in its schedule. This means the 
provision of space to carry on service 
projects and social activities. The 
church’s program for meeting the social 
needs of young: people must be corre- 
lated and integrated with the total 
educational program of the church, and 
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TAPE RECORDING 


Your magic 


Reproduces music, background atmosphere, 
actual voices of natives and missionaries with 
lifelike fidelity. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS are brought closer to home through 
the wonders of tape recording. ‘Talking letters’ from foreign 
lands dramatically report on mission events . . . make fund- 
raising easier by heightening audience understanding. In use 
in missions the world over, the exclusive dry-lubricated 
process of “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape insures flawless 
reproduction under all climatic conditions. 


link between church and mission 


Many other church uses for tape recording: practising ser- 
mons, rehearsing choirs, communicating with other ministers. 
Also ideal for recording weddings, dedicatory ceremonies, 
special events in church schools. Countless clergymen and 
church officials are finding tape recording an invaluable tool 
for office dictation. 


Your present supplier of sound equipment will be happy to 
explain how tape recording can help expand your church 
activities. He carries a complete line of “Scotch” Sound 
Recording Tape. 


SCOTCH Sound Recording Tape 


BRAND 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of ‘“‘Bcotch” Brand Pressure-Sensitive 


3M) The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. by 


Tapes, ‘‘Underseal” Rubberized Coating, ‘“‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, ‘““Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” 
Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 
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thus another larger room or “fellow- 
ship hall” may meet the needs of young 
people for a recreational program. 

For real educational activity a class- 
room for each class is essential. These 
rooms should be attractive. On their 
walls should hang a few well-chosen 
pictures which speak their messages to 
the group each time the room is used. 
Each classroom should be furnished the 
essential material for the work of the 
class. A room that is designed for the 
educational task it is to accomplish will 
meet the needs of this and future 
generations. 


Larger Rooms Are Desirable 


by Edward S. Frey* 

Thank you for the opportunity to 
comment on trends in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America toward the 
elimination of the “cubbyhole” class- 
rooms in our church schools. I am per- 
sonally grateful for your interest in 
this timely and important question. 
Church Management is to be congratu- 
lated on this undertaking to poll the 
denominational authorities as to trends 
and attitudes regarding this problem 
in their respective churches. 

In the United Lutheran Church in 
America the architectural provisions 
for the church school have followed 
every conceivable pattern. The plan 
promoted for some years by our Board 
of Parish Education is substantially 
No. 3 from the minutes of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education of the 
Bureau of Church Building. This plan 
of one large room and two relatively 
smaller ones forming the facility of a 
department of the church school is still 
the most popular and generally the 
most acceptable one with our educa- 
tors and our still somewhat young 
Department of Church Architecture. 
There is no real objection to it. 

The department has found in its ex- 
perience with our church schools that 
the older concept of a room for each 
class, which inevitably produces the 
“cubbyhole” pattern, persists but near- 
ly always where it is already in exist- 
ence. Where the desire and funds to 
change the situation exist, there is no 
hesitation to do so. 

We notice among many of our larger 
congregations an increasing tendency 
in their planning and building to pro- 
vide classrooms for age groups. For 
example, a junior department of sixty 
to eighty youngsters will plan three 
rooms of approximately 400 square 
feet, each with the thought of using 
one room for each of the three ages 

*Executive secretary, Department of Church 


Architecture, The United Lutheran Church in 
America. 
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ordinarily represented in that depart- 
ment. 

Congregations already operating 
Christian day schools or thinking of 
doing so are building in the fashion 
just described so that the Sunday school 
facilities are also the day school facili- 
ties. 

Among some of our smaller church 
schools we have noticed another trend. 
This scheme is the single, large room 
for each department. We know of sev- 
eral successful applications of this plan 
and the Department sometimes coun- 
sels its adoption. Let me describe the 
program in use in one of these situa- 
tions that I know intimately. There 
are six junior classes in the one large 
room. They are evenly spaced through- 
out the room, each about a table with 
a teacher. The first quarter of the per- 
iod is used for devotions with everyone 
remaining in the class grouping but 
facing the east wall of the rectangular 
room. The greater dimension of the 
room runs east and west. The “wor- 
ship center” is simple and meaningful; 
it is not a miniature altar which one of 
our seminary professors has called with 
illuminating insight, “an adult senti- 
mentality.” The second and most of the 
third quarter of the period is used for 
the teaching of the lesson to the whole 
department by one of the six teachers 
or the superintendent. The pupils are 
now facing the west end of the room. 
The remaining quarter or more of the 
period the youngsters sit facing their 
tables and engage in individual class 
work with their teachers. This work 
varies somewhat but is most frequently 
individualized discussion of some phase 
of the lesson and its application to life. 

In this situation each teacher has 
from five to six weeks to prepare for 
teaching. The lessons and aids are pre- 
pared long in advance by the whole 
staff working in monthly and semi- 
monthly conferences. 

The fact is that “cubbyhole” class- 
rooms have gone out of fashion in the 
practice and philosophy of our schools 
as the result of both official and private 
thinking in our denomination. I can 
honestly say that I know of not one 
instance among the hundred and more 
church school plans currently under- 
going study or construction that I know 
of where “cubbyhole” classrooms are 
contemplated. 


Hard to Justify Cubbyholes 


by Hamlin G. Tobey* 
I cannot see how a church can jus- 
tify building a lot of “cubbyhole” class- 
*Devartment of Christisn Education of the 


Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. 


rooms, for such rooms can be used for 
nothing else except a forty-minute per- 
iod each Sunday for a church school 
class; whereas the larger rooms can be 
used for various activities throughout 
the week as well as on Sunday. The 
larger classrooms also suggest larger 
classes and fewer of them, which I also 
believe to be a good trend. This means 
more effective use of our good teach- 
ers; also, we can make good use of un- 
trained teachers as assistants to those 
teachers with a responsibility for tak- 
ing care of details that are necessary 
within any class. Adequate space also 
helps to relieve tension and enables 
children to make better adjustments to 
other people. Children learn through 
doing things, not by just sitting around 
a table with a teacher for forty or 
sixty minutes. 

All rooms should be large enough 
for activities. For small children a clean 
floor space is of greater value in the 
educational process than chairs and 
tables. The younger grades do not 
need separate rooms for every class. 
If the department is large and can be 
divided into separate grades of thirty 
for all activities, there is no need to 
provide a room large enough for all 
the pupils within that grade. The 
rooms built to accommodate thirty chil- 
dren will also be suitable for weekday 
activities, youth groups, circle meet- 
ings, etc. I do not know of anything 
within our churches that resulted in 
more waste of money and space than 
the “cubbyhole” that we find so preva- 


Methodist 
Recommendations 


“T serve as chairman of our commit- 
tee on church school counseling for 
church school buildings and I am send- 
ing you on a separate sheet of paper 
a statement which sets forth our rec- 
ommendations in the matter.” Luke G. 
Beauchamp.* The paper mentioned ap- 
nears herewith in its entirety. The 
Editor. 

Children’s Division 


Location of Rooms 
—wNursery, kindergarten and pri- 
mary children on first floor; jun- 
iors on first floor if possible. 
—Convenient to out-of-doors. 
Floor Space 
—Nursery children, 25 to 35 square 
feet per child. 
—Kindergarten, 20 to 30 square feet 
per child. 
—Primary and junior, 
feet per child. 
(Turn to page 65) 


18 square 


in *Of the Department of General Church School 
Work of the General Board of Education, The 
Methodist Church. 
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| A Giant Influence 


Probably you have known pastors who have taken most 
unpromising parishes and in a short time have revitalized the 
seemingly careless and indolent congregation. ‘They pay off old 
debts, beautify the church—new pews, new windows, new light- 
ing—and start a building campaign. 


These men have no more intelligence than you have—they 
work no harder than you work. Then what is the secret of their 
success? What is this great influence they manifest? What 
have they which you do not possess? 


Ten to one it’s a Parish Paper. A Parish Paper unites the 
members into a real brotherhood; it brings back old members; 
it clarifies the aims of the pastor; lists the needs of the 
church, and cheers the workers on to attain the weeks set for 


them. 


if 


But these men of action did not put out a home-made 


affair, something produced on a duplicating machine. 


Assuredly 


not. They gave the community the best obtainable and it cést 


them no more, in fact less. 


Parish Papers. 


They used National Religious Press 





“Your service is very satisfactory.”— 
Rev. Carl W. Bloomquist, Natick, Mass. 


“Our people like North Church News.” 
Miss D. W. Dixon, Orwell O. 


“The last issue of the Christ Herald 
was splendid.”—Rev. R. A. Martens, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


“I like your printing, your quality, and 
your style.”"—Rev. R. K. Jones, Phenix 
City, Ala. 


“Your paper, your printing, and your 
service are tops.’—Rev. I. L. Sharpe, 
New London, N.C. 


“You always give us excellent service 
in printing The Community.”—Rev. W. 
H. Schneider, Hinsdale, Ill. 


“The last issue of the Reporter was ex- 
cellent work on your part.”—Rev. L. S. 
Gaines, Fayetteville, N.C. 


“Your printing is clear and accurate. 
The composition is well done.”—Rev. A. 
K. Fillmore, Springfield, Mass. 


Read What These 
Men of Action 
Say... 


“Your promptness on the last issue of 
The Forestdale Herald was unbeliev- 
able."—H. McDaniel, Knoxville, Tenn. 


“We were well pleased with the last 
issue of The Moulton Methodist.”—Rev, 
A. L. Etherton, Moulton, Ala. 


“Nice work on the last issue of United 
Brethren Herald.” — Evangelical United 
Brethren Church, Albuquerque, N. M. 


“Your service has been very nice and 
in fact we appreciate your cooperation.” 
—Euclid Ave. Temple Men’s Club, Cleve- 
land, O. 


“We are very pleased with every issue 
of The Hitchcock Press. We are receiving 
many favorable compliments from our 
people.”"—Rev. M. W. Updyke, Scars- 
dale, N.Y 


“We were pleased with the last issue 
of our Rural Life Newsletter. We thor- 
oughly expect this issue will be as satis- 
factory. Thank you.”—Rev. H. S. Huff, 
Grand Forks, N.D. 


“Your service has been very satisfac- 
tory." — Good Workers, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich. 


“You are giving us splendid service.”— 
Rev. Paul R. Dichl, Washington, D.C. 


“Your prices are lower than I can ob- 
tain anywhere else.”’—Rev. E, M. Mor- 
tenson, Canton, O. 


“I appreciate the good job of printing 
vou are doing for us.”——-Mrs. Vivian Mc- 
Intosh, Baltimore, Md. 


“Our people were well pleased with the 
last issue of The Messenger.” —Rev. H. T. 
Wintermute, Akron, O. 
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~The Chapel, Highland Preshyterian 
‘Church, Fayetteville, North Caroline: 


Samuel E. Howie, Minister 
Harold E. Wagoner, Architect, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





A New 
inspiration 


a) ine 
and mine 


Crisp and clear from the belfry . . . the 
age-old song of bells . . . bearing hope and 
peace to my people . . . cathedral 

music in our little church! 

Free Booklet tells the fascinating 
history of carillons . . . shows how your 
church can have a Stromberg-Carlson 
electronic carillon. Also, information 
for those wishing to give a 
carillon as a memorial. 

Send a postal to Stromberg- 

Carlson Company, 1225 Clifford 
Ave., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 





CRAFTSMANSHIP 
2. IN WOOD 


A beautifully executed Baptismal 
Font with storage facilities 


For this and other church furnishings write to 


CATHEDRAL CRAFTSMEN 


WAUKESHA — WISCONSIN 








N THE early Christian days, histori- 
ans tell us that the altar slowly 
evolved from original conception as 

a place of sacrifice, to its significance 
as a communion table. Being the focal 
center of the worship service, it was 
only natural that it, in time, became 
embellished with rich decoration, both 
upon the table itself, and upon the wall 
behind it. 

As religious art developed, the dec- 
orations behind the table were not 
placed upon the wall, but upon carved 
or painted panels of wood and stone. 

During a portion of the Lenten sea- 
son, a period of sorrow, these orna- 
mentations were presumably hidden by 
pieces of cloth. As the table became 
more formal, the cloth coverings were 
replaced by doors which folded over the 
richer portions of the art work. 

Although the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation is not, in the strictest sense, 


| inclined to be a liturgical church, there 
| has nevertheless been a tendency dur- 


ing the past few years, to utilize the 
divided choir. This, in turn, has caused 
the communion table to have the aspect 
of an altar. The definition of an altar, 
as opposed to a communion table, is one 
which has not been clearly made, at 
least from an official standpoint. Most 
Presbyterians prefer to have the com- 
munion table placed in such a fashion 
that the minister can stand back of it 
during the service of communion. This, 
to many minds, permits the commu- 
nion table to be considered as a table, 
rather than an altar, irrespective of its 
physical design. In some instances, as 
at the Highland Presbyterian Church 
in Fayetteville, the communion table 
has been placed against the rear wall 
of the chancel. Above it is a lovely 
triptych. This triptych derives its name 
from the fact that it consists of three 
panels, with doors which can be folded 
over the decoration during the Lenten 
season, if so desired, although such is 
not the practice in the Highland 
Church. 

It may be worthy to note that this 
is one of the few Colonial triptychs in 
existence. The side panels are carved 
figures representing the Four Evan- 


*See cover. 


gelists, while the central figures repre- 
sent Christ in the center of a group of 
children of all nations. 

The carving is in low relief, and is 
lightly polychromed. 

Many servicemen who served during 
the last war may have become familiar 
with the triptych, since it was widely 
used in Army chapels in portable form. 

Dr. Samuel E. Howie, the minister, 
states that the triptych has _ been 
greatly admired by those who have 
seen it, and that no question as to the 
appropriateness of its use in the Pres- 
byterian Church has ever arisen. 

It might be well to mention that the 
idea of a triptych, or similar form, is 
also very adaptable for use in rooms 
where both secular and formal worship 
activities are apt to occur. During the 
time when the room is used for other 
than worship services, the doors are 
folded across the carving, and the cross 
and candlesticks are stored in conveni- 
ent places nearby. 

An interesting feature of the High- 
land triptych is the fact that the flower 
vases are recessed into the back of 
the communion table. This rather 
unique arrangement permits a wide 
variety of floral arrangements, which 
would not be possible when flowers are 
simply placed in vases on top of the 
communion table. 


COLLECTION PLATE FIGHT 
ON CRIME 

Galveston, Texas — A “collection 
plate” fight on organized crime in and 
around Galveston has been launched 
by church groups of the area. 

The Rev. Harry Burch, spokesman 
for Protestant clergymen in nearby La 
Marque, said “we are going to call on 
all our congregations to give funds to- 
ward stamping out lawlessness in our 
county.” 

He said collections taken up at church 
services will be turned over to the Gal- 
veston County Citizens’ Committee to 
give it needed financial support in its 
war on bawdy houses and gambling. 

The Galveston Ministerial Alliance 
also voted to seek clean-up funds from 
church members. The Galveston finan- 
cial drive has been set for Septem- 
ber 27.—RNS 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF GREAT PROJECTS FROM VICTOR 
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THE NEW 
VICTOR 1600 ARC 


16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


FOR AUDITORIUM 
AND OUTDOOR USE 


COMPLETELY NEW IN DESIGN —The New Victor 1600 
Arc for 16mm sound films is the most versatile, practical and modern 
arc projector your money can buy. 


NEW 3-PART PORTABILITY — Yes, you can take it with you! 
The Victor 1600 Arc is easily assembled for operation in less 

than five minutes. Three separate carrying units: (1) rectifier stand; 
(2) bass reflex speaker, 25 watt amplifier, projector unit and 
accessories; (3) lamphouse. 


NEW PICTURE CENTERING — Easy lock tilt at either front or 
rear of machine assures positive centering at any picture throw 
angle, up or down, plus professional framing. 


NEW PICTURE BRILLIANCE AND TONE CLARITY — Carbons 
automatically fed give you constant high screen illumination. 

1600 lumens provide clear-as-life pictures. Powerful reflex speaker 
for tone-true sound reproduction, Additional indoor and outdoor 
speakers available to meet your requirements. 


NEW BLOWER-COOLED APERTURE — For greater film protection 
. cool as the aperture on an incandescent projector. 


NEW QUICK SET-UP ON UNEVEN GROUND — Indoors or 
outdoors, built-in floor levelers provide a firm base, yet retain 
three-point suspension for efficient set-up on uneven ground. 


PRICED RIGHT FOR YOU — Now you can enjoy the finest 
portable arc projector in the world at a reasonable price. 


Call your Victor Distributor today for full details, 
a or write us for free folder. 


“1600 Lumens 


On your screen gives your 
pictures the clearness and 
sharpness you want. An 
hour's show with one pair 
of carbons at 30 amperes. 
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FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, AMES, IOWA 
Malcolm E. Haughey, minister. Daniel D. Merrill, architect, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 














Built for Student Participation 


OCATED in Ames, Iowa, home of 
the University of Iowa, the First 
Baptist Church of that city has a 

dual opportunity of service. Like most 
churches in a college town, it served 
not only the residents but also a large 
group of students. Determined to fulfil 
this challenge and to build church lead- 
ers for the denomination throughout 
the country, the pastor at that period, 
Dr. Ronald V. Wells, in cooperation . 
with the architect, Daniel D. Merrill, a Fsveasee 
undertook to build a church center that 
would be adequate for a college-city 
program. 





























The resulting building, carried to 
completion under the present pastor, 
Dr. Malcolm E. Haughey, combined 
sanctuary, church school building, stu- 
dent center and parsonage. Since sixty 


















































per cent of the church membership are 


tl 





students and faculty members, atten- 
tion was given to the needs of the large 
Baptist student group that are enrolled 


FIRST 





FLOOR PLAN 
° co te 


Graphic Seele in Feat 


at Iowa State. Social activities and APR Foc 
‘ ‘. : ‘ FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
counseling services needed special faci- AMES. 1OWA 








lities. To make the pastor easily avail- 
able for consultation, his study was FIRST FLOOR PLANS 


OANIEL O.MERRUL, ARCHITECT 


placed on the ground floor near the Note the large social room for student activities. 


entrance to the student center. To 
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insure privacy, the room was located 
behind an outer office where the church 
secretary had her desk. Two other 
exits allow visitors to leave without 
the necessity of returning back through 
the church office. 

To encourage the fellowship and so- 
cial life cf the students, the Roger Wil- 
liams Club was formed. This group 
have a 13 by 22-foot parlor which can 
be expanded by pushing back folding 
doors which separate it from the 21 by 
36-foot church living-room. Since Sun- 
day night suppers are an attraction, a 
small kitchen adjoins the’ room. A 
similar cabinet kitchen is adjacent to 
the senior high room in the educational 
building. 

Many thoughtful features are incor- 
porated in the building. A ramp leads 
to a side entrance of the sanctuary nar- 
thex so that wheel chair worshippers 
may be easily accommodated. A door 
connects the parsonage with the educa- 
tional building. There is a fireplace in 
the church living room. A coat room is 
near the church entrance. Nursery and 
toddlers’ rooms are located on the 
ground floor. 

Some measure of the success of the 
building and the church’s program is 
seen in the fact that on a recent check 
of a Sunday’s congregation, there were 
three students to every regular church 
member. 

Cost of the plant was a joint venture 
between the church members, the stu- 
dents and the Iowa Baptist Convention. 
Total cost approximated $350,000. 


COURT RULES MINISTERS’ 
PENSIONS TAXABLE 

Washington, D. C.—A pension paid 
to a retired minister by a church he 
formerly served is not a gift but com- 
pensation subject to income tax, the 
United States Tax Court ruled here. 

Dr. William S. Abernathy, promi- 
nent Washington Baptist leader, lost 
his appeal against a ruling by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue that he 
owed $202.14 tax on $2,400 paid to 
him in 1949 by Calvary Baptist Church. 

The court, in its decision, said the 
payments did not constitute a gift “be- 
stowed only because of personal affec- 
tion or regard, or pity, or from general 
motives of philanthropy or charity.” 

It held that the monthly check was 
compensation made “in consideration 
of long and faithful personal services.” 

Commenting editorially on the case, 
the Washington Times-Herald said, “If 
an award is made for services, even 
rendered in the remote past, the gov- 
ernment insists on having a tax. But 
if the taxpayer never did anything to 
earn the money, he may get to keep it 
all.”—RNS 
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Used by 27 denominations, 

Priced so any Church can buy it with 
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cal book that is “quality” through and 
through. 


“Finance Plans” Provide New 
Hymnals With Amazing Ease! 


You can use one of these plans to secure the 
new hymnals your church needs. Pastor of a 
small country church writes: “We took one 
of your plans and tried it and are so glad 
your suggestion has worked.” Singing from 
bright new books will bring joy to your 
congregation and new enthusiasm to your 
worship service. Stir up the hearts of your 
people this simple, easy way. 
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new hymns. 
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days. 
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AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 





Suggestions on Going to Church 


T is a significant thing to be able 

to go to church. Men have died for 

that privilege. In Rome it is still 
possible to visit the catacombs where 
men risked imprisonment and death for 
this privilege. The first thing the early 
settlers did in this country was to build 
churches so they could worship. The 
first thing they did when they landed 
in Virginia was to select four trees and 
spread a sail between them for a roof. 
They put a board across a stump for 
a pulpit and thus were able to hold 
church services. That was one reason 
they had come to this new country. 

We want to think in this article 
about going to church. Everything 
that we are going to say is common- 
place and, perhaps, it is “carrying 
coals to Newcastle.” Going to church 
is so common, so available, and we do 
it so often that we need to remind our- 
selves that the things we do in church 
are things of great importance, so we 
shall speak of the various items that 
comprise a morning worship service, 
familiar though they are. 

First, we would remind ourselves that 
these are nothing new. We should have 
a sense of perspective when we go to 
church. We link ourselves with a great 
procession of worshipers over a period 
of many centuries. This is not some- 
thing that our generation has thought 
up. Dean Sperry said, when he visited 
a cathedral in Europe, it “seemed in- 
habited by all generations gone and all 
yet to come.” One can have something 
of that feeling in any church. It is 
the oldest institution in existence. A 
service club was honoring a man whose 
firm was observing its one hundredth 
anniversary. The chairman asked, 
“Does anyone here represent an insti- 
tution that is older?” A minister stood 
up; the guests laughed, and then they 
realized that it was true. It goes clear 
back to the time when Jesus went to 
the synagogue “as His custom was,” 
and when the Hebrews sang in Jeru- 
salem, “I was glad when they said unte 
me, let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” (Psalms 122:1) It is interesting 
how certain elements in a worship serv- 
ice have persisted throughout the cen- 

First Christian Chureh, Lincoln, 


, : author, “Physicians of the Soul; A 
Pastoral Triumph.” 


by Charles FS. Kemp* 


turies. Of course, some things have 
changed. The Bible is now a book, 
whereas once it was a scroll. Our mu- 
sical instruments have been improved. 
Church architecture has changed. Ser- 
mons in New England once were timed 
by an hour glass that was put on the 
pulpit and the hour glass was often 
turned two or three times in one serv- 
ice. On occasion a sermon could not 
be completed in the morning and so 
was finished in the afternoon. But the 
basic elements are the same; they have 
spoken to the needs of men through 
generations. Consider some of the 
things that are in the average church 
service. Everything is there for a 
purpose. 
i 

First there is the music: prelude, 
hymns and anthems. Music is some- 
thing that cannot be said in words. 
It has always been the voice of reli- 
gion. The Bible is full of exhortations 
to sing hymns and the psalms as an ex- 
pression of religion. The hymn-book 
is a great devotional storehouse. Each 
hymn has a story. 

“O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go” 
was written by George Mathieson, a 
blind poet and preacher. He had known 
a lifetime of difficulty and discourage- 
ment. He was expressing his own ex- 
perience and his own faith when he 
said, “I trace the rainbow through the 
rain,” and “O light that followest all 
my way;” this was out of his own life 
so he gave this statement of his great 
faith. 

“I Would Be True” was written by 
a young man only twenty-three years 
of age. He was writing from a foreign 
country to his mother. He had no 
thought of writing a hymn, but his 
mother had it published in a magazine 
and it was later set to music. It has be- 
come a favorite with youth groups 
everywhere. 

“My Faith Looks Up to Thee” was 
the expression of a young man alone 
in a strange city. He was tired and 
discouraged and wrote tiis poem on a 
scrap of paper to meet his own needs, 
and then carried it around in his 
wallet. 

“Blest Be the Tie That Binds” was 
written by a minister of a small church 


in England. He had received a call to 
a large city congregation and, while 
the movers were loading his household 
goods, he and his wife were watching. 
Suddenly she said, “I can’t do it,” and 
she said, “Neither can I,” so he told 
the movers to take the furniture back 
into the house. That night he wrote, 
“Blest be the tie that binds our hearts 
in Christian love.” So, some hymns 
are prayers, some are expressions of 
faith, some are calls to action, some 
express love of country, some the beau- 
ty of nature. Each hymn has its own 
story and each has its own message. 
The hymn book is the church’s greatest 
storehouse of devotional literature. 

We speak much about ecumenicity 
today—we really have it in our hymn- 
als. “Love Divine” was written by 
Charles Wesley, one of the founders of 
the Methodist Church. “O Little Town 
of Bethlehem” was written by Phillips 
Brooks, an Episcopalian; “O Master, 
Let Me Walk With Thee,” by Washing- 
ton Gladden, a Congregationalist; “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” by Mar- 
tin Luther, founder of the Lutheran 
Church, and “Dear Lord and Father 
of Mankind,” by John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, a Quaker. And so on down the 
list. Each hymn has a message; each 
hymn has a history; and each hymn 
has its own contribution to make. They 
should be used with greater thought 
and appreciation than they are. 

II. 


A second element is scripture. A pro- 
fessor of Biblical literature used to say 
that there were three elements in the 
Hebrew synagogue. They were de- 
scribed as “man to God,” which was 
prayer; “God to man,” which was the 
scripture; and “man to man,” which 
was the sermon. The Christian church 
took over all three of these elements, 
adding the New Testament to the Old. 
The scripture is not something that we 
need to argue about. It has proven 
itself in the lives of countless people. 
It has been written into our legal sys- 
tems; it has created the greatest in lit- 
erature and art; it has inspired the 
greatest characters; no other writing 
has even approached its influence. The 
scriptures are not entertainment in one 
sense, perhaps, but if we lived by the 
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-sexipture we could lift our lives to a 
new level. They are read in a service 
of worship for a purpose. 


III. 

Prayer is the heart of worship, as it 
is the heart of religion. The Lord’s 
Prayer is sometimes referred to as 
“The Model Prayer,” for it was taught 
by Jesus Himself. It contains six peti- 
tions—three that concern themselves 
with God: (1) the reverencing of His 
Name, (2) the coming of His Kingdom, 


j and (3) the doing of His will; and 


three that concern themselves with 
man: (1) the need for daily bread, (2) 
the need for forgiveness, and (3) the 
need for victory over temptation, or 
for character. This prayer contains 
only fifty-two words, yet all of man’s 
spiritual needs are included. It opens 
with a personal statement of faith in 
the personal God who is like a Father, 
“Our Father which art in heaven.” It 
closes with a conviction of the majesty 
and power of God, “For thine is the 
kingdom and the power, and the glory 
forever.” The prayer of the pastor at- 
tempts to express the adoration, con- 
fession, aspiration, and intercession of 
all the people. Some churches also 
include a period of silent prayer. We 
all need to develop the art of silence. 
The Quakers have much to teach us 
here. We need to discover something 
of the meaning of the verse, “Be still 
and know that I am God.” (Psalms 
46:10) This is why we include moments 
of silence and meditation. Archbishop 
Trench wrote, “Lord, what a change 
within us one short hour spent in Thy 
presence will prevail to make.” This 
is true if we really pray. 


IV. 


There is an offering in the average 
service of worship. The thing that we 
stress here is that it is an offering and 
not a collection. The offering is as 
much a part of the service of worship 
as is the pastoral prayer. The oldest 
reference to worship in-the Bible is to 
the bringing of an offering to God, In 
that spirit we include an offering in 
the service of worship as an act of de- 
dication to the church, to the Kingdom 
of, God. It is an expression of the 
share we want to have, and an expres- 
sion of our gratitude for the church, 
for all that it stands for, for all that 
it was meant to the world, to our fam- 
ilies and to ourselves. What is money? 
It is condensed time, ability, skill, effort 
and labor. It is a part of us, it is that 
which we have earned, so we dedicate 
it to the Christian cause. All of us 
cannot go to India and speak their lan- 
guage and teach them and care for 
the sick there, but through our con- 


tribution we can be a part of that pro~ 


gram through the missionary activity 
of the church. Through the offering I 
give I can transfer a portion of my 
life, my time, energy, and skill that 
have gone into this money, to the 
church and to the cause it represents. 
The offering is a real act of worship. 


Vs 


We need not say much about the ser- 
mon here for obvious reasons. Preach- 
ing is not easy. It is an attempt to 
meet the needs of so many people of 
different ages, with different back- 
grounds and interests, with different 
problems and life situations. Every 
minister knows how far short he falls. 
Of course, the test of a sermon is what 
it makes us do, how much it stimulates 
our thought, how sincere an effort we 
make to apply its truths. 

*” * 

These are all elements that have been 
included in a worship service for 
centuries. There are certain generali- 
zations that should be made. 

(1) Going to church will have the 
most meaning if we do it regularly. 
We “do well the things we do often.” 
It may seem at times as though it has 
little effect, but if one attends regu- 
larly through the years, the power of 
accumulation can make a tremendous 
difference in one’s life. 

(2) Going to church has value only 
as we do it sincerely. Early in most 
services we find a “call to worship.” 
That’s what it is—a call to worship. If 
we go to church to be entertained, the 
chances are we will be disappointed. 
If we go to criticize, we will find flaws. 
If we go to worship, we will find value. 
Jesus said, “God is spirit, and those 
who worship him must worship him in 
spirit and truth.” (John 4:24) We need 
to worship. We need something in our 
lives that reminds us of the things the 
world tends to make us forget. We 
need something that makes the eternal 
real, that deepens our faith, that chal- 
lenges our best selves, that assures us 
of divine ‘companionship. 

(3) Of course, this all cannot be con- 
fined to Sunday. Those to whom 
prayer is real on Sunday are those 
who pray in solitude during the week.! 
Those to whom the Bible has valne in} 
the service of worship are those who 
read the scriptures on other occasions. 
The test of worship is the life one leads. 
Those who strive to live their daily 
lives at their best, to be of service to 
their fellowmen, to live by faith, will 
find the hour of worship most valuable. 
They will also’ find that that hour of 
worship has value in enabling them to 
live their lives more effectively and on 
a higher level. 

Inscribed over the door of a high 








school in western New York are these 
words, “Enter to learn, go forth to 
serve.” We might well inscribe over 
the entrance to a church, “Enter to 
worship, go forth to serve.” Each Sun- 
day through the year we should enter 
to worship regularly and sincerely, as 
Jesus said, “in spirit and in truth.” 
Then we should feel our kinship with 
those of all ages. It should be an hour 
in which the Eternal becomes real and 
his purposes find a place in our lives. 
Then we should go forth to serve, with 
new resolves to live lives of usefulness 
and helpfulness, with our _ ideals 
strengthened and our faith deepened, 
and with a new certainty of the Com- 
panion on the Way. “Where two or 
three are gathered in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” (Matthew 
18:20) 


Let Us Pray 


Help us, Our Father, to worship 
Thee in spirit and in truth. May we 
enter each hour of worship with an 
attitude of reverence and consecration, 
grateful for the high privilege which 
it offers. Help us to open our spirits 
to all the influences of hymn, scripture 
and meditation that can lead us to Thee 
that our lives may be enriched, our 
spirits strengthened, our faith deepened 
for the living of a more useful and 
meaningful life. Amen. 


Presbyterian Church 


(From page 11) 


its own entrance definitely separating 
its activities from those of the nave. 
A kitchen with its own service entrance 
is attached to this room. 


Nursery and beginners’ rooms are on 
the first floor within easy access of the 
north entrance. Adult classes meet in 
the social room and the tower. Other 
classes are held in the basement. These 
were provided as an economy measure. 
The architects feeling that the saving 
was justifiable due to the short period 
each week that these rooms are used. 

Here are some of the materials used 
for the building: 

The outside stone is a mixture of four 
different types: Kansas Silverdale, Indi- 
ana Limestone-Mankato, Bedford and 
Texas White. Trim stone is all cut 
Silverdale. The steps are Colorado flag- 
stone. 

The outside doors are oak. The tower, 
spire and all outside finish is Califor- 
nia redwood. 

The roof is old American type tile. 

The ceiling of the nave and the organ 
room is faced with redwood as is the 
front of the social room, Other interior 
woodwork is oak. 

Pews and furniture of the nave and 


The First Presbyterian Church of Fremont, Nebraska 
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chancel are Philippine mahogany. 

The inside walls are Geolite block, a 
soft aggregate used for acoustical and 
insulating properties. 

The foundation is reinforced con- 
crete. The arches are of laminated fir. 
They extend from the floor up, carry- 
ing the entire weight of the roof. 

The windows are stained glass. 

Floors in the nave are asphalt tile 
and carpet. The chancel is carpeted. 
Cork is used under the choir pews. The 
social room has rubber tile. The kitchen 
floor is vinyl tile. The halls and Sun- 
day school rooms have asphalt flooring. 

The nave and social room are illu- 
minated with slim-line indirect lighting. 

In the front pews are hearing aids. 
Amplifying systems are built in. 

The cost of the building was as fol- 
pee $ 15,594.80 
erhaian (moterial and labor) 209,156.33 
Electric installations 19,544.86 
Toilets, plumbing, etc. ----- 10,220.00 
Heating system 
Stained glass 
Church furniture 
Sound and amplifying 

equipment 
Landscaping 
Grading 
Sidewalks, curbs and 
approaches 
Land 
Tile (flooring) 
Carpeting 
Miscellaneous (permits. 
insurance, etc.) 


Steps Toward a New Building 
(From page 14) 

churches are built on the ground level 

with no basement, except for a heating 


plant. One enters the nave at ground 
level. Few of the new churches go 
more than two stories with the educa- 
tional unit. Elevators have not proven 
too satisfactory in churches and folks 
resist climbing stairs. 

Next, parking space is a necessity. 
There should be room for one automo- 
bile for each four persons in attend- 
ance. Most of the churches have en- 
joyed street parking. We still have it 
in many communities. But, one by 
one, our cities are banning “on street” 
parking. They usually do not molest 
a church which has been using the 
streets for years but when a new build- 
ing is proposed the permit to build may 
be withheld until the city is assured 
that “off street parking” is provided. 

Don’t rebuild in an area crowded 
with several churches. The historic 
plan was to group churches around the 
village square. Our ancestors were 
wise. They built where people could 
easily attend. But this is an auto- 
mobile age. What’s a.drive of a mile 
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or two? Department stores are desert- 
ing the downtown areas and moving 
out to the wider spaces, why not 
churches? You can buy five acres at 
the edge of the city for less than you 
can buy one lot in a downtown area. 
Take advantage of this situation. 


IV. 


Another warning: Don’t forget that 
this is the children’s age. A genera- 
tion ago youth controlled the church. 
Every asset the church had was tuned 
to youth. That time has passed. This 
is the children’s age. Build adequate 
resources for your children and your 
children to come. This is what is being 
done around the country. Keep in mind 
that little children need a lot of floor 
space. The beginners, kindergarten 
and primary children should have ap- 
proximately twenty-five square feet per 
pupil. That is more space than adults 
need. Do not provide for youth and 
adult groups, and then fail to provide 
proper facilities for the children. 


It is only fair that the children 
should receive proper space for the 
present religious revival is a children’s 
revival. There is a very close relation- 
ship between the upsurge of religion 
and the birth rate. Every metropolitan 
section tells the same story. Young 
people move out to suburban areas to 
find proper housing for their children. 
Having found the proper location for 
a home they want good schools and 
good churches. : 


The mother takes the little children 
to Sunday school. She finds that the 
school is inadequately staffed. Soon 
we find that she is a teacher. The little 
building soon becomes too small. A new 
building is planned. The father comes 
into the picture. Soon the family with 
growing children is properly oriented 
in the local church. 


I call this a religious revival even 
though some will protest no mass meet- 
ings asking for conversion are con- 
ducted. It is the religious instinct 
prompted by home training on the part 
of the new parents. Perhaps they have 
not been active in church for years but 
they are soon carrying the load. 

That leads to another argument for 
children’s space. There was a time 
when an impressive building or a beau- 
tiful nave and chancel were the great- 
est publicity values in a»church. That 
is no longer true. Now it is pleasant 
and effective facilities for little children. 

If a downtown church is facing com- 
petition of suburban churches, I believe 
it can more than meet it if it will re- 
organize as a family church, specializ- 
ing in equipment and programs for lit- 
tle children. This will lure the young 
married people as nothing else will. 





V. 


Don’t overlook the growing use of 
the second service. The number of 
churches instituting such services is 
growing by leaps and bounds. In plan- 
ning your building recognize that a 
second Sunday morning service is the 
quickest and least expensive way to 
gain added seating capacity. 

The second morning service is not 
alone influencing the entire program 
of the church and church school but is, 
today, a determining architectural fac- 
tor. If you need seats for 500 people, 
a nave which will seat 300 people is 
sufficient for your needs if you have 
the second service. The savings can 
go into educational or social facilities. 

The second service does put an addi- 
tional burden upon the minister. If 
there is, also, an evening service the 
load becomes almost crushing. But, 
even with these limitations, it is the 
most effective solution of overcrowding 
as thousands of churches now testify. 

The two Sunday services are iden- 
tical in many ways. The minister usu- 
ally uses the same sermon. Music is a 
problem. It is becoming increasingly 
customary for the choir to take part in 
the main service, which is usually the 
second one, while a quartet or soloist 
leads at the earlier service. 

VI. 


Finally, don’t expect miracles. Keep 
in mind that the building program 
upon which you have entered is your 
responsibility. Do not spend time look- 
ing around to find someone of wealth 
who can remove this responsibility 
from the local congregation. You will 
probably see miracles before the pro- 
gram is finished. You will find in- 
stances of sacrificial giving you never 
anticipated. You will run across evi- 
dences of church loyalty which will as- 
tound you. These things usually hap- 
pen when the local church shoulders 
its own load and goes ahead. But mir- 
acles do not happen when we spend all 
of our time looking for them. Pray for 
strength for the task ahead. As Malt- 
bie Babcock would have said, then the 
building of your church will be no mir- 
acle, but you will be a miracle. 


LUGE 


on the International 
Uniform Lessons 
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“Now—from the top down 


—we can keep our 
church beautiful,” 


reports PastorS......... 


‘“UP-RIGHT 
SCAFFOLD - on - WHEELS 


Gets you up in the air 





SAFELY and QUICKLY 


For all overhead cleaning, relamping and decorating, 
“Up-Right”’ Scaffold-on-wheels saves scores of man-hours. 
One church reports 5 days saved on a job which formerly 
took 8% days. 


Scaffold is assembled in a few minutes by placing indi- 
vidual sections one on top of the other. Automatic locking 
feature eliminates tools and loose parts. Safety-tread stair- 
way within structure. Scaffold bridges pews, rails, altars 
with ease. Made of aluminum alloy; stronger than struc- 
tural steel yet one third the weight. 














For painting large areas, two 
10 FT. SPAN SCAFFOLDS—each as- 
sembled in 1 minute—may be bridged 
and moved simultaneously. Adjustable 


at ii to desired working level. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Pp. RIGHTscarroips 
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compare the cost... 
YOU'LL CHOOSE 


asbestospray 


spray-on fibre 
INSULATION 


@ ACOUSTICAL CORRECTION 
eliminates echo in auditoriums 


@ THERMAL INSULATION 
keeps heat and cold in or out 


@ SOUNDPROOFING 
prevents sound transmission from 
noisy areas of building 


ASBESTOSPRAY is an incombus- 
tible acoustical treatment which 
can be applied to any surface — 
new or old, and conforms to any 
contour. It gives your building a 
beautiful modern interior finish — 
no grooves or tile lines to ruin its 
architectural beauty. 
ASBESTOSPRAY is approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratory. 


Mail coupon for detailed information 


ashestospray corporation 
Dept. CM 
300 Thomas St., Newark 5, N. J. 
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The Church School Classroom 


(From page 13) 
Pin-Up and Bulletin Boards 


For bulletin and pin-up boards no 
other material equals cork. Pre-framed 
beards in all sizes are available, but 
the best and least expensive boards 
can be put up by cementing cork in the 
size desired directly to the wall. This 
un-framed cork ean be purchased from 
school supply firms in strips 4’ wide 
and up to 10’ long. It is easy to put 
up with linoleum cement and can be 
finished off with a small molding. 


It is well to remember that the rpoms 
of smalj children will need ' niuch 
larger pin-up installations than those 
for the upper grades#* While bulletin 
boards are useful in. each classroom, 
they can be located*in the hallways 
used by young people and adults. In 
putting up such equipment care should 
be taken to give it good illumination, 
either natural or artificial. The proper 
height is the ‘“eye-level” of those */ho 
will be looking at or using it. 


A valuable piece of equipment for 
the church school is the portable bul- 
letin or pin-up board. Being on a 
stand, or standards, it can be placed 
where it must be seen, and thus gets 
its message to more people more effec- 
tively. Designed by any one with a 
little gumption, they can be put io- 
gether easily by any carpenter. Good 
cork applied to plywood makes the best 
working surface. 


In passing, a word should be said 
about the pin-up monstrosities seen in 
some church schools. There is no sub- 
stitute for cork. It holds tacks better, 
and the holes close up. The appear- 
ance is always good. If it becomes 
soiled, it can be cleaned by using light- 
ly fine sandpaper. Don’t let anyone sell 
you on any substitute for cork. There 
is none, when it comes to a durable 
surface for bulletin and pin-up instal- 
lations. 


Clocks 


Important as they are, classroom 
clocks are generally overlooked. There 
is no need for this in new construc- 
tion where the power outlets, included 
in the general plans, will cost very lit- 
tle. The clocks themselves can be pur- 
chased reasonably. They need be no 
larger than for clear seeing from the 
other end of the room, and they should 
be placed just high enough to be out 
of the reach of young people and most 
adults. Deluxe time systems with a 
central master clock installation, such 
as found in hospitals, schools and other 
institutions, are not necessary in 
church school buildings. 


Toilet Facilities 


While tangential to the main theme 
of this article, a word shou!d be said 
here about toilets, especially for small 
They should be scaled to the 
What adult would like his 
toilet seat waist high, and his wash 
basin at eye level? Next, lavatory 
rooms for little people must not be 
miniature. They should he large 
enough for the child and the accom- 
panying adult, with elbow room to 
spare. Again, the door (or doors) to 
such rooms should open out, and be 
heeled so as to give maximum privacy 
to the lavatory. In a recent new build- 
ing, a lavatory room was placed be- 
tween the room for toddlers and the 
nursery, to be used by both groups. It 
is so small that the adult accompany- 
ing a child can scarcely stoop over; 
and, to make its use even more diffi- 
cult, both doors open inward. Below- 
the-first-grade toilet facilities ought to 
relate to group rooms. From the first 
grade up they ought to be accessible 
from hallways,° and in wmulti-floor 
buildings they should be “stacked” in 
order to reduce cost, and also, to in- 
crease “findability.” 


Rigid Chairs 

Because it relates most directly to 
pupil comfort and posture, the class- 
room chair is the most important of 
all the movable equipment. From the 
assorted types of chairs found in many 
churches, even churches with top edu- 
cational rating, one would assume that 
few people were aware of this truth. 
The relation of the chair to pupil re- 
sponse would be a good subject for fur- 
ther : exploration. 


children. 
child’s size. 


From one end of the school to the 
other high quality rigid chairs are to 
be preferred. They should have good 
structural characteristics; be rigid in 
all directions, be quiet and light, have 
no joints that can come apart, and 
have a life-expectancy of 25 years. 

They should have good posture char- 
acteristics; no sharp edges or corners; 
have curved surfaces for body con- 
tact; have the right seat height, 
width, and depth; have from %” to 1” 
seat-slope from front to back; have a 
back with the right amount of inclina- 
tion and with its supporting member 
hitting the back below the shoulder 
blades. It must hold all these charac- 
teristics across its lifetime. 


A good chair will be good-looking. 
If it is functional in design it will in- 
vite being sat upon. A good finish will 
enhance its appearance. The finish 
will bv of durable material in attrac- 
tive and true colors. All wood parts 
will be carefully finished and covered 
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with a material to bring out the 
warmth and beauty of the wood. 
(Opaque varnishes and paint often 
cover up inferior soft woods that will 
not take a good natural finish.) 

The human body, with its curves, 
cannot long be at ease on chairs which 
have straight seats and backs, and the 
anatomy of soft, “curvey” little peo- 
ple is no exception to this rule. They, 
too, like and need comfort. In terms 
of their total response to the church 
school, a comfortable chair is very im- 
portant. The chairman of a certain 
equipment committee, when answering 
objections to the cost of proposed line 
of chairs before the building commit- 
tee, put it this way: “The chairs my 
children sit on when they are trying 
to learn about God and his ways ought 
to be just as comfortable as the chairs 
they sit on when they are learning 
arithmetic.” 

A good chair should come in assort- 
ed sizes, and if it does not, it’s prob- 
ably not good enough. While there is 
room for slight variations, the follow- 
ing table of seat-heights for classroom 
chairs is pretty well accepted today: 


Age Grade Seat Height 


2 7% 
3 10” 
4 Kindergarten 11” 
5 Kindergarten 11” 
6 First 12” 
7 Second 13” 
8 Third 14” 
9 Fourth 16” (15” optional) 
10 Fifth 16” 
11 Sixth 16” 
12 Seventh 17” 
13. Eighth 17” 
14 Ninth se iad 
15 Tenth 
&up &up 18” (17” optional) 


Where the departmental pattern of 
organization prevails, and chairs of 
assorted heights do not seem practical, 
chair heights should run as follows: 
Nursery, 10”; Kindergarten, 11”; Pri- 
mary, 12”; Junior, 15”; Junior Hi, 17”; 
Senior Hi and up, 17” or 18”. Where 
the various grades have separate rooms 
of their own, closely graded chairs are 
a very great advantage. 

If for any reason a chair must vary 
from the proper height for a given age 
or grade, it is better from the stand- 
point of comfort and posture for the 
chair to be low rather than high. We 
have been slow to learn that 18” chairs 
are a little too high for the average 
woman, and to observe that a chair 
with good posture characteristics and 
only 17” high will be comfortable for 
the average man. 

Rigid chairs have often lost out be- 
cause they generally have poor stack- 


_— 


*Chairs optional; sturdy benches very useful. 





tories of Hymns We Lowe 


By Cecilia Margaret Rudin, M. A. 


What popular hymn to a world-famous tune is called “the most inspiring 
and triumphant in the English language”? The small organ on which it 
was composed is a cherished possession of the Old State House in Boston. 


A Book to Own, Enjoy and Give 
400 Years of Inspired Hymn Writing 
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Now it’s easier than ever to healthfully 
decorate classrooms. This 16-color brochure 
is known throughout the world as the most 
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the mixing of colors, contains complete 
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ing characteristics. This problem is 
being confronted by several manufac- 
turers who have produced chairs with 
a high degree of “stackability” while 
maintaining good structural and pos- 
tural and posture characteristics. How- 
ever, if “stackability” is gained by sac- 
rificing other important qualities, the 
purchaser is probably paying too much 
for this secondary quality. Further- 
more, a certain degree of haste and 
carelessness creeps into all stacking 
operations and the finish of stacked 
chairs is certain to suffer. 

Folding Chairs 


A chair that folds is a variation in 
basic design, and because it folds it 
has its own special uses. They should 
be neither bought nor sold as substi- 
tutes for rigid chairs. They are good 
for supplementary seating; where mul- 
tiple use requires the putting away of 
all chairs; where only a chair that 
folds easily and stores compactly- will 
do the job. Its chief characteristics 
are “foldability” and “storability”, and 
this is what you pay for when you buy 
folding chairs. To engineer these two 
qualities into a chair while maintaining 
structural strength and the contours 
required by good posture, is quite a 
feat, and one that few manufacturers 
of such chairs have been able to bring 
off successfully. 


The market offers many types of 
folding chairs. Some are supported 
by ridiculous claims under the pres- 
sures of competition. Buyers are often 
led away from essentials. That a 200- 
pound man can stand on a folding 
chair means little. What counts is how 
comfortable will he be when sitting on 
that chair! What counts is how many 
years that chair will carry him with- 
out losing the slope of the seat or com- 
ing apart at the welds. Seat-slope is 
the most critical characteristic of fold- 
ing chairs. There should be from %” 
to 1” slope from front to back and the 
chair should be so engineered that this 
slope will be held over its entire life- 
time. Only a few chairs on the mar- 
ket today can meet this acid test. 


Many others do not meet elementary 
posture tests. The seats are neither 
curved, wide, or deep enough. The 
backs of many hit the body at an angle 
and at the wrong place. 

While folding chairs are generally 
found in the youth and adult depart- 
ments of church schools, they are some- 
times inflicted on the lower grades. 
Economy is generally the motive for 
this seating atrocity. Paying half as 
much for ar inferior chair as for a 
good one is poor economy. What if a 
good rigid chair, graded to pupil neec's, 
does cost ten dollars! If it lasts twenty 
years, and it will last many more, that 
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is only fifty cents per year or one cent 
per Sunday. Who could ask for more? 
When hiring ministers or musicians, or 
repairing the organ, pennies are not 
pinched like that. Yet, committees 
will unthinkingly sentence generations 
of little children to sit on be-slatted, 
noisy, little folding chairs which are 
nothing more than cute little torture 
racks. One church, with such seating 
for its children, had recently installed 
rayon-covered pew cushions of sponge 
rubber. Our Lord said, “Suffer (per- 
mit) the little ones to come,” not, “Let 
the little ones suffer when they come.” 


Tablet Armchairs 


This type of chair should be adopted 
only if there are good specific reasons 
for its adoption. They are for special 
situations rather than for general 
church school use. Here and there 
churches have leaned too heavily upon 
the public school and installed these 
chairs where they did not give satis- 
faction. 


A certain church put them in a Jun- 
ior Hi room which was to be used 
through the year for catechetical in- 
struction on a week-day, and occupied 
on Sundays by a teacher who required 
considerable written work from his 
class. Here they were just the thing. 
Another church put them in the Senior 
Hi rooms, finding that the pupils did 
not like them and that they did not fit 
in with the multiple use these rooms 
were destined to get. In any installa- 
tion of such chairs the left-handed 
pupil should not be forgotten. 


Tables 


A good classroom table stands solid- 
ly on its legs and stays that way under 
all kinds of use. It has a good top or 
working surface, finished with a mate- 
rial that is resistant to wear and stains 
and which cleans easily and keeps its 
good looks over a long period. A good 
table has plenty of knee clearance, and 
for the classroom all drawers and deep 
stringers are a first-class mistake be- 
cause they interfere with leg move- 
ment. A good table will be the right 
height for the pupil and it will have 
no sharp corners or edges where the 
body comes in contact with it while in 
use or being handled. 


The church school classroom has had 
all kinds of tables—round, square, oc- 
tagonal, U-shaped, kidney-shaped, etc., 
but the rectangular type has more 
than held its own. Today it is favored 
over all others for reasons too obvious 
to need elaboration here. 

Because classroom tables occupy con- 
siderable space, because rooms some- 
times need to be used for other pur- 
poses, and for other reasons, the fold- 
ing variety is much preferred today. 


Well-designed folding legs fold inside 
the dimensions of the table top and 
stay there when the table is being han- 
dled. When the table is up, the legs 
should be rigid and completely jiggle- 
proof. 


Because they are to be handled, fold- 
ing tables should be as light in weight 
as is consistent with structural 
strength. Some folding tables now on 
the market are many pounds too heavy 
primarily because they were put-to- 
gether rather than engineered. Weight 
does not mean a thing in a table unless 
it means strength, and today strength 
can be secured with light materials. 


Adjustability is another character- 
istic which the classroom table must 
have. As children vary in numbers 
from grade to grade, as tables are 
needed to meet emergencies in other 
parts of the plant, as tables of varying 
height are needed for other reasons, 
adjustability has become a necessity, 
not a luxury. Alert and imaginative 
engineering can put this adjustability 
into a good classroom table without 
upping the price materially. 

The adjusting of tables to a given 
height, even if done only occasionally, 
can be a difficult operation if it must 
be done leg-by-leg. It is at this point 
that the pedestal principle of construc- 
tion pays off, since this type can be ad- 
justed end-by-end. Pedestal construc- 
tion pays another important dividend 
in giving a table with knee-clearance 
all the way around. Furthermore, 
when properly designed the adjustable 
pedestal can be integral and self-con- 
tained at all times, eliminating detach- 
able leg extensions which are easily 
misplaced when not in use. 

The proper height for classroom 
tables can be arrived at by applying 
the general rule that the table for a 
pupil should be roughly ten inches 
higher than the chair he is sitting on. 
This rule, of course, assumes that the 
child is sitting on a chair of proper 
height. Thus, a third grader sitting 
on a 13-inch chair will need a table 
23 inches high. 

Pianos 

When pianos made their church 
school debut they were a very expen- 
sive piece of equipment, and they were 
welcomed even if they were only 
“junkers.” Many churches still solicit 
cast-off pianos for their church school. 
Here equipment often reaches its low- 
est state. Big, old, ugly, moth-eaten, 
lame, crippled, scratched and dirty, 
they endure from one genera‘ion to the 
next. Teachers must struggle with 
them and little people listen to them. 
How pathetic! 

They are one-piece of furniture that 
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AEA of | 54 TYPES AND 
' SIZES OF 
FOR DINING ROOM . - FOLDING TABLES 
AND BANQUET ROOM 


DIRECT PRICES AND 
DISCOUNTS TO CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, etc. 


MONROE TRUCKS FOR MANY OTHER TYPES OF TABLES 


FOLDING TABLES & CHAIRS FOR ALL SCHOOL PURPOSES 
Handle and store your folding tables and chairs 


the easy, modern way. By transporting and 


storing tables and chairs on MONROE Trucks 
two men can clear a room six times more 
rapidly than before. Transport-Storage Truck No. 
TS handles 

12 Tables. 


MONROE ADJUSTABLE HEIGHT TABLES 
Telescoping folding pedestals — any height 20” to 30 


— mans) 
Chair Truck No. Too 


TSC. Will transport 
and store up to 40 
chairs. 




















KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS’ FOLDING TABLES 


Adjustable heights 20” to 30”. Note teacher and class 
seating chart. 





Transport Truck — —- 
No. TF. Twelve = = Ae 
ADJUSTABLE MONROE | 
tek oy —$<———t FOLDING TABLES — for | 
high. ] any height from 20” to F 
30”. Also MONROE Fold- | 
WRITE FOR ing Benches. 
NEW 1953 
Siri TADURS FOLDING CHAIRS ALL STYLES—STEEL AND 
IN FULL WOOD-—PLAIN AND PANELED SEATS. All 
COLOR AND sizes including children’s folding kinder- 
CURRENT garten chairs, intermediate sizes and adult 


DISCOUNTS sizes. 


















































Free Trial Offer 


COLOR POSTERS 
FOR OUTDOOR 


BULLETIN 
BOARDS 


Only Color (dignified of course) 
will keep your Church before all 
of the people all of the time 
and preach an_ eye-appealing 
message to all who pass by. 


The passerby is the one you must 
reach, otherwise how can your 
Churches grow? 


Church properties are too valuable 
to be used less than to their full 
capacity. 


These 24” x 36’° NON-FADING 
OIL COLOR VARNISHED POSTERS 
ON HEAVY CARDBOARD are dur- 
able for years of use, therefore 
are an investment, not an expense. 
If changed weekly your bulletin 
board will always have eye ap- 
peal. Many prominent Churches 
use these Oil Color Posters 
through the week and insert their 
Sunday announcements on week 
ends. 


This is the only Poster Program 
whereby you have your own 
selection of Poster Messages. 


Endorsed and recommended by 
Departments of Evangelism of all 
Major Protestant Churches. 


SEND POSTCARD FOR LIST OF 
POSTER MESSAGES AND PRICES 


NATIONAL RELIGIOUS ART 
PROGRAM, INC. 


41-08- 149th Place, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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gets wheeled into the new building! 
When it comes to pianos for the church 
school, there is no such thing as pride. 
Now and again some hurt but mis- 
guided soul tries to deliver one of these 
old junkers from its ugliness by “paint- 
it to match the room.” Aesthetically, 
the result is a mild calamity. Dust 
them, cover their battle scars with 
scratch-remover, but never paint them! 

Any church with children to teach 
ean afford good pianos, and it should 
be heartily ashamed to pretend other- 
wise. Excellent school-type pianos are 
available for six to seven hundred dol- 
lars and by budgeting for a new one 
each year, the junkers can be replaced 
gradually. The new ones, systematically 
tuned and maintained, will last many 


; years and “make a joyful noise unto 
| the Lord.” 


Audio-Visual Equipment 

There should be enough projection 
equipment to meet the needs of the 
church school. In some schools one 
filmstrip-slide projector will be enough. 
In others several will be needed. Here 
the minimum standard is becoming 
fan-cooled and a 500-watt lamp. There 
are four or five good makes on the 
market, and_ individual preference 
plays a considerable part in selection. 

A motion picture projector will be 
needed around most church schools, 
and its use in the school should be 
booked in order to promote planning on 
the part of workers and avoid conflicts. 
The criteria which should be applied 
in the selection of a projector is too 
involved to warrant discussion here. 

Only where projection is to be quite 
frequent should screens be permanently 
installed. Where it is infrequent a 
portable tripod screen, or a wall screen, 
will be adequate. 

Record players are becoming stand- 
ard equipment for church schools, es- 
pecially in the lower grades. Whether 
there will be a player for each unit of 
the school will depend upon the fre- 
quency of use, the budget, and upon 
how easy it will be to get a player 
from one room to another. The three- 
speed portable table models from about 
$35 up have been found to be satisfac- 
tory provided they are operated at all 
times by adults. Good ones are easily 
gotten out of kilter and care should be 
exercised in their use at all time.. 

As with pianos, this is not the place 
for cast-off equipment. If good equip- 
ment is to be kept in satisfactory con- 
dition it should be kept under lock and 


key. Such equipment when. informally | 


borrowed generally cortes back crippled. 

Unless the degree of blackout is con- 
siderable, daytime projection will not 
be satisfactory. No church is ready 
for a projector of any kind unless it 








can afford some kind of blackout blinds 
or curtains. Many prefer traversing 
drapes or curtains because they inter- 
fere less with ventilation and improve 
acoustics. 

Additional Items 


The teachers of the church school 


‘need suitable chairs and desks or ta- 


bles. In the lower grades, teachers 
should be provided with 14-inch chairs 
and not expected to sit on those pro- 
vided for the children. 

While a set of maps are hardly re- 
quired for each classroom, they should 
be available from a central source. 
Globes will be needed throughout the 
school, and should be used with imag- 
ination in both worship and instruction. 

Even when assembly and classrooms 
have permanent chalk board installa- 
tions, there will be needed around the 
average church school several portable 
chalk boards for use in parlors, dining 
halls, board rooms, and chapels. Their 
mobility is improved when they are 
placed on little casters. 

The care, repair, and replacement of 
all church school equipment should be 
the special responsibility of a commit- 
tee of the board of religious education 
or of a committee whose chairman is 
a board member. This committee 
should develop policies covering such 
things as what is to be locked up, what 
can be lent to members of the church, 
and to other churches. It should es- 
timate repair and replacement costs 
for the budget committee and insist 
upon the inclusion of a_ reasonable 
amount in the annual current expense 
budget, expendable at its discretion. 
Lastly, it should keep a room-by-room 
inventory of all church school equip- 
ment, this to be a part of the total in- 
ventory of the church plant which 
sound business practices require. 
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Instantaneous Gus Water Heater 
450 G.P.H.—20° Rise 
Also furnishes hot water to church kitchen 
and rest rooms. Heaters for the home also. 
Write for folders. Special discount to churches. 
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HOW DOES IT AFFECT THE 





CHURCH SERVICE? 





Appraising the Drive-In Service 
by Monk Bryan 


HE Methodist Church of Mary- 

ville, Missouri is conducting serv- 

ices of worship at the local drive- 
in for the second summer season, and 
finds that through this program the 
church renders a definite service and 
also gains an out-reach. 


It all began as the minister, like 
every other minister, would speak a 
word here and there to his members 
who had missed some of the recent 
services of worship. Often the reply— 
and who has not heard it—was, “Well, 
you know these Sundays in the summer 
time are wonderful for us to put all 
the family in the car and go spend the 
day with the grandparents.” Or it 
might have been a trip to some state 
lake or park. And then there are a few 
who found a liking for.,,Sunday golf. 
One fellow, in fun, said,.“Now, if our 
church had an early’ service like our 
Roman Catholic friends, we could make 
that okay.” 

Now it is one thing to compromise so 
as to make the church secondary to 
everything else. But on the other hand, 
there is nothing in the Sermon on the 
Mount — or any other place in Scrip- 
tures—decreeing that the only time and 
place for corporate worship is at eleven 
o’clock on Sunday morning in the sanc- 
tuary. So, somewhat to “call the bluffs” 
of these, the minister and official board 
at Maryville decided in the summer of 
1952 to conduct services of worship at 
seven-thirty each Sunday morning at 
the drive-in, in addition to the services 
at the sanctuary at ten forty-five. 

The season here last year was late, 
both cool and damp. We postponed the 
starting for several weeks, and finally 
launched the venture well into the sum- 
mer. Even then, that first day came 
with overhanging clouds which brought 
rain in the hour before the service was 
to begin and some drizzle as it did 
begin. But in spite of that there were 
sixty-eight cars, and the ushers figured 
there was an average of at least three 
people to the car. That made 204 peo- 
ple; there were some less at the sanc- 


*Minister, First Methodist Church, Maryville, 
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tuary service, but not too many. 

One of the first things to be noticed 
was the number of elderly or infirm 
people who were there, and that is 
where the matter of a definite service 
was manifest. We have continued to 
find that there are many whose physi- 
cal condition due to age or sickness, is 
such that they cannot come to the sanc- 
tuary, or sit for the hour in the pews 
and amongst the closely packed people. 
But they can come under the easier 
situation of sitting in the family car— 
and they do come, in gratifying num- 
bers. One lady, who through much of 
her life had been a faithful church 
worker but who had been through the 
ordeal of repeated operations, drove by 
the minister at the close of one of those 
first services at the drive-in, and said, 
“This is the first time I have been able 
to be in a service of worship in four- 
teen months.” Another man said early 
in June of this year, “I have had a 
heart condition for several years, and 
when hot weather comes I have to stay 
away from all crowds. I have been 
staying away from church in the sum- 
mer; but I find that I can go to the 
drive-in services all right.” 


Has it hurt the sanctuary services? 
Yes, some. But the hurt there has been 
more than offset by the total gain. 
During the summer of 1951, when there 
was only the sanctuary service, the con- 
gregations in the summer months would 
number between 350 and 450. For the 
time in the summev of 1952 that we 
had the drive-in services, the congre- 
gations there would number from 225 
to 340 people, and the sanctuary serv- 
ices were always a bit larger in number. 
The same seems to be the case so far 
in the summer of 1953. So the total of 
the combined services is at least a third 
more than the former sanctuary serv- 
ices alone. 


We try to make it a definite service 
of worship — we diminish as much as 
possible all elements of novelty and 
emphusize all elements: that make it the 
service of the church. 

What are the effects on Sunday 

(Turn to page 59) 
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Your Boundary Protection 


against 
VANDALISM and 
TRESPASSERS 


HANDSOME, yet tough and dur- 

able, Anchor Chain Link Fence is 
designed to protect the sanctity and 
beauty of the nation’s cemeteries and 
grounds against the thoughtlessness 
of trespassers, vandals, and other in- 
truders. 

Anchor Fence is now being used ex- 
tensively by cemeteries, churches, rec- 
tories, convents and schools. It has 
won its general acceptance and popu- 
larity among those who require pro- 
tection for their grounds because it 
offers several unique features. For 
example, deep-driven anchors of exclu- 
sive design, hold the fence squarely 
erect and in line regardless of weather 
conditionsor the type of soil into which 
it must be set. Yet, it is a simple matter 
to relocate the fence whenever the 
need arises. 

And, Square Terminal Posts and H- 
Beam Line Posts assure maximum 
strength and durability. The Square 
Frame Gates are so constructed that 
they will not sag or warp even after 
many years of service. 


Send for free deser'ptive catalog. Simply 
write to: Anchor Fence, Division of 
ANCHOR Post Propucts, INc., 6642 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md.; and 
ask for Catalog No. 120. 





Plants in: Baltimore, Mgd.; Houston, Texas; anc lus Angeles, 
Colif. © Branches and Warehouses in all principal cities 
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WATCH THESE THINGS WHEN 





Planning the Church Kitchen 


N the planning of new churches it 
is never necessary to press for the 
inclusion of a kitchen. That is one 

feature of Protestant church life which 
will take care of itself. If there is to 
be a new church it is safe to assume 
that there will also be a kitchen. 

In old churches kitchens often pre- 
sented perplexing problems. Most of 
them were not planned; they just hap- 
pened. Somebody donated a stove, some 
group installed a sink. Cupboards, 
working counters, a steam table, a 
refrigerator, even a dishwasher may 
have been added over the years. Each 
new acquisition was installed in what- 
ever spot was available without dis- 
turbing what had arrived before it. To 
straighten out an old kitchen so that it 
makes sense is an excellent job for an 
expert puzzle-worker. Sometimes it 
simply cannot be done, and the simplest 
solution is to move to another room and 
start all over again. 

In planning a new kitchen or re- 
planning an old one the first question 
to face is, What type of meals do we 
expect to serve? 

The dinner-for-profit has about dis- 
appeared. The real financial gain from 
these affairs was never as great as it 
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seemed to be. Today the profit has 
gone, and so have the dinners. 

But there are ‘still big affairs: the 
annual dinner, the mother-daughter 
banquet, inter-church gatherings which 
each congregation is expected to en- 
tertain in turn. The question to ask 
is: Should we provide for the occasion 
which occurs once a year, twice a year, 
or once in two or three years? This 
leads to another question: What are 
the other dining facilities in the com- 
munity? Is the high school cafeteria 
available for occasional church use? 
Is there a club house or community 
center with a banquet hall? What do 
the other churches have? If the Metho- 
dists have a dining room which will 
seat 300 people it is much better to 
make a deal and rent it once in awhile 
rather than to build another one. In- 
stead of assuming that our church 
must have a large dining room the al- 
ternatives should be canvassed care- 
fully. Only under most unusual cir- 
cumstances should a congregation build 
a large dining room. 

The present trend is toward dinners- 
with-a-purpose rather than dinners- 
for-profit. Church groups eat together 
so that they may do other things to- 
gether— listen to a program, partici- 
pate in instruction groups, make plans, 














BROOKLYN HEIGHTS CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Even in a small church an orderly and efficient kitchen is appreciated. 











come to know one another better. Din- 
ners are more numerous but much 
smaller. Two groups of 50 people eat- 
ing together will get better acquainted 
and achieve more than one group of 
100. Even with a membership of 500 
or even 700 a dining room seating from 
150 to 200 will take care of the normal 
needs of a congregation. In planning 
new buildings this needs to be stressed 
early and often. Many people have 
exaggerated notions at this point. 

The emphasis should not be on the 
numbers to be fed but upon the ease 
with which they can be served. Most 
church meals are prepared by volun- 
teers. If the task proves to be physic- 
ally exhausting, which has often been 
the case in the past, the women will not 
be eager to repeat. If dinners can be 
had without too much exertion, more 
dinners will be served, and the life of 
the church enriched by them. 

We once encountered a rural church 
which assumed that it was necessary 
to dig a basement in order to get a 
kitchen. This is a passing notion. With 
every year more church dinners are 
served above ground, which means less 
climbing up and down and more light 
and air. 

Often we find churches with a din- 
ing room in the basement and an as- 
sembly hall above it, and both of ap- 
proximately the same size. This is bad 
planning. No church needs two rooms 
of the same dimensions. It is sound 
economy to combine the hall and the 
dining room and to divide the rest of 
the space into smaller units. In old 
churches the location of the kitchen is 
the chief obstacle to doing this. 

Double Purpose Rooms 


Practically always a church dining 
room serves other purposes as well. 
The success with which this is done 
depends upon how well storage facil- 
ities have been provided. We know of 
rooms which are cluttered with church 
school paraphernalia, usually piled in 
a heap in the corner, while dinners are 
served, and whose usable space is re- 
duced during the church school session 
by the chairs and tables which do not 
fold and which have no place to go. 
Whether a church is new or old the 
number of tables and chairs which the 
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dining room can accommodate should 
be calculated and a place provided to 
put them when not in use. The nearer 
the storage closet is to the place where 
what is stored is used, the easier will 
it be to get things put away. Careful 
planning is the secret of a neatly kept 
dining room. 

Coming to the kitchen, it is obvious 
that the dishes, utensils, stove, and 
refrigerator should all be geared to the 
capacity of the dining room. Here the 
experience of the public school cafe- 
teria may be helpful. Unlike restau- 
rants, schools and churches serve their 
meals almost simultaneously. Where 
the church differs from commercial es- 
tablishments and schools is that it usu- 
ally has an abundance of help. Churches 
sometimes get “swamped,” but not 
nearly as often as do restaurants and 
hotels. 


Organization Is Key to Efficiency 


The chief virtue of a kitchen is not 
its size, but its organization. Many 
church kitchens seem to have been laid 
out with an eye to keeping the women 
slim by giving them lots of running 
around to do. On the other hand, it is 
remarkable what dining cars and boats 
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do in preparing food in tight quarters. 

For church kitchens there are four 
principles of organization. 

The waitresses and the cooks should 
be kept entirely separate, with an 
ample serving counter in between. 

The food should move from the re- 
frigerator and the stove along working 
counters in a consistent way with the 
minimum of carrying from one place 
to another. The ideal arrangement is 
to just pass it along. 

The dirty dishes should move in a 
direct line from the receiving counter, 
which may or may not be the same as 
the serving counter, to the sink. The 
route followed by the food should never 
cross that followed by the dirty dishes. 

The washed dishes should be stored 
in cupboards above and below the 
working counters rather than in closets. 

This is really a circular layout. The 
used dishes go to the sink to be washed 
and are put away as close as possible 
to the spot where they will be needed 
for food. The food starts at the stove, 
is placed on the dishes along the work- 
ing counter and then passed out over 
the serving counter. The efficiency of 
the kitchen depends very largely upon 
the abundance of space along the work- 
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The right kind of kitchen and dining room equipment 
can make it EASIER and better for everyone when pre- 
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ing counters. For this reason an ob- 
long room is probably preferable to a 
square cne. Open floor space is likely 
to be waste space. Tables on the center 
of the room may be an obstruction. The 
aim should be to achieve the easiest 
possible circulation of the food and 
dishes. 

Marking on the cupboards exactly 
what is to go in them helps to get 
things back into place. We encountered 
one church which had done this with 
pictures rather than with lettering, 
so that not even the illiterate could go 
astray. 

A kitchen should have good ventila- 
tion, which is another argument for 
having them above ground. The light 
should be strong and directed down at 
the working areas rather than up at 
the ceiling. We know of two instances 
in which the ceiling of a kitchen has 
been painted a bright red. The effect 
is to lower it optically, and to make 
the women look rosy—and happy. 

Kitchens are likely to be noisy. Pro- 
grams in the dining room and sociable 
dishwashing in the kitchen usually de- 
velop competitive features. The dish- 
washing should be postponed, but it 
also helps to give the ceiling and walls 
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6 OUTLINE PICTURE SETS 


Large-size outline pictures to be colored by 
preschool or primary-age child. Scripture 
reference and rhymes included. Bound in 
book form, 48 pages, 82 x 11”, but per- 
forated for class use. Ideal gifts, too. 
Order by number: 

No. 2129 Kindergarten Outline Pictures. . 

No. 2128 Bible Birds and Animals 

No. 2127’ God's Gifts 

No. 2126 Friends of Jesus 

No. 2125 Bible Friends of Old Testament. .65c 

No. 2124 Life of Christ 


2 PAPER CRAFT BOOKS 


Each 64-page book 

packed with 26 hand- 

work scenes to be 

made by children 6 to 

, 15. Photos of actual 
constructed scenes. Use casily obtainable 
materials. Most scenes 3-dimensional; all 
made different ways; patterns actual size 
or in scale. Big book, 8Y%2 x 11”, 64 pages. 
No. 2156 Scenes of the Life of Christ. .$1.10 
No. 2157 Paper Craft for Christmas.... 1.10 
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of a kitchen acoustical treatment. 

A church kitchen should be an in- 
spiring place. It should be so light, 
airy, glistening, and convenient that 
every woman will instinctively want 
to go to work and put on a dinner. 
When this happens, the result is a well- 
fed and contented congregation predis- 
posed toward all manner of good works. 
Good food tends to develop good 
Christians. 


They Say— What Say They? 
Let Them Say 


THEY COULDN’T HEAR THE 
PREACHER 
Editor, Church Management: 

I read with interest your article 
“They Couldn’t Hear the Preacher.” 
It was well written and interesting, 
and “Oh, so true.” But I wonder if the 
average layman realizes or cares about 
the difficulty such young preachers 
labor under—school, family, and church 
work? I am not speaking from experi- 
ence, for we have only one child, we 
are not in school, and we do give her 
a great deal of our time. Probably we 
spoil rather than neglect her. Our 
church has a nursery and junior 
church. 

But let me ask you, What did you or 
your church do to help your young pas- 
tor? I can imagine you and others of- 
fered to take care of the children “any- 
time” they wanted you to! Oh, how 
definite that is—anytime—that is any- 
time, but now! Did you ever offer to 
help “now” (other than the one time 
the little girl was left with you?) so 
that the pastor and his wife could 
make needed calls? Or “heaven’s for- 
bid,” so that he and his wife could get 
away by themselves for a whole after- 
noon? Did you ever offer to start a 
nursery in your church, with different 
ones in charge each week? Did you 
ever offer to help with a junior church 
so that the children would have a serv- 
ice geared to their level—leaving the 
worship: service free for the adults? 

I agree with you, “They couldn’t hear 
the Preacher,” but whose fault was it? 
Sincerely yours for better sermons, 

D. A. Heinz, 
Falconer, New York 


Editor, Church Management: 

My brothers in the ministry will bless 
me in reverse for writing these words. 
For this reason I’m sending this little 
“Blue Monday” paragraph to the wom- 
en’s page where the men won’t be read- 
ing (or will they?). I hesitate to voice 
these opinions at alliance meetings and 
conferences for fear of being cold- 
shouldered and ousted. I’m also asking 
the editor of this page to omit my 
name using rather a confused name 





made up of the initials of wife’s and 
my name. I feel that other men of the 
cloth are guilty of my guilt but will not 
admit it either. So in using another 
name all of us are included in this 
vicious group. 

Now my point is this. I agree with 
the girl who recently lamented her hub- 
by’s neglect at home while he was try- 
ing to teach others how to get the ser- 
mon across. It may be “much ado 
about nothing” to romp with the par- 
sonage children on the floor and on the 
lawn, playing ball or horse. I believe 
this memory of the children is better 
than to remember their saying to moth- 
er, “When is Daddy coming home so 
we can say good-bye again?” I know 
some places where I’d like to post the 
wall motto: PREACHER, YOU HAVE 
A FAMILY. 

Another shot: Does the preacher love 
a sunshine bright wash? And does he 
know that those rich foamy suds also 
help to keep his hands and nails clean 
and presentable? This preacher has 
found that doing the Sunday morning 
breakfast dishes is a good preparation 
for the Sunday morning communion 
service. Being the shepherd over a 
small flock this parson mimeographs 
the bulletin on Saturday afternoon, 
opens and ventilates the Sunday school 
rooms and sanctuary for the morning 
activities. He appreciates the oppor- 
tunity to prove the truth of the soap 
advertisers that those rich white ocean 
suds are kind to his hands. There is 
no disgrace in such hand grooming. 

Will there be a hero or a villain in 
your kitchen? And will “the preacher’s 
kids” know that they have a daddy? 
I hope so. 

To preserve my standing in the con- 
ference I must remain 

Elsie and Ellen. 


THE NEEDS OF A MAN 

A man does not need riches. Unless 
they be immediately diverted to the 
service of others, riches soften a man 
until he is like jelly, both physically 
and mentally. 

A man does not need security. God 
has promised that man will be given 
what he needs for his most important 
end, and it is presumptuous of man to 
forget that end by a morose preoccupa- 
tion with merely local problems of se- 
curity. 

A man does not need comfort. A 
baby needs comforting because it is not 
yet in touch with reality. But a man 
functions better as a man if his body 
is disciplined, hardened and _ steeled. 
He needs spiritual truth and knowledge 
of his purpose and, if he has those he 
does not even feel the need for comfort. 

From The Making of 2 Moron by 
Niall Brennan; Sheed and Ward. 
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Editorials 
(From page 7) 
the modern translators have to say. We will 


take the entire sixteenth verse. 
King James Version: “Be of the same mind one 
toward another. Mind not high things but con- 

descend to men of low estate.” 


Translation by Ronald Knox: “Live in harmony 
of mind, falling in with the opinions of common 
folk, instead of following conceited thoughts; 
never give yourself airs of wisdom.” 

The Moffatt Translation: “Keep in harmony with 
one another; instead of being ambitious, associ- 
ate with humble folk; never be self conceited.” 


New Testament: “Live in harmony with one an- 
other. Do not be too ambitious, but accept 
humble tasks.” 

And what does the Revised Standard Version say: 
“Live in harmony with one another; do not be 
haughty, but associate with the lowly; never be 
conceited.” 


So the modern translators agree with me. St. 
Paul did not assume superiority over the low- 
liest of his fellow men. He knew better than 
to try to win them by condescending to them. 
Missionaries and social workers have learned 
this lesson. It is brotherhood, not condescen- 
sion which wins the day. 


I do not start this as a political editorial. But 
I think it not out of order to suggest that much 
of the ineffectiveness of the American foreign 
policy of helpfulness has not been effective be- 
cause we hand out largess with the attitude 
of superiority. Perhaps we learned the lesson 
of the King James version too well. 


This, of course, is not a modern concept but 
is well grounded in the traditions of Judaism 
and Christianity. Did not Isaiah tell of the 
time when the haughty should be humbled, and 
again, that the haughty people of the earth 
should lanquish? 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, in her glorious 
song cried out against the spirit of condescen- 
sion: “He hath scattered the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts. He hath put down 
the mighty from their seats, and exalted them 
of low degree.” 


While it may seem an impossible situation 
in our mad world of today the simple passage 
from The Sermon on the Mount may still make 
sense: “Blessed are the meek for they shall 
inherit the earth.” 





There Is a Difference 


The difference between perseverance and 
obstinancy is that one often comes from a 
strong will, and the other from a strong won't. 





1\} 


In Your . 
Church Plans... 


When it comes to the 
KITCHEN 
Specify Equipment by 


PIK 


Central Methodist Church, Skokie, Illinois 


e The kitchen, so closely allied with the 
social and financial life of your church, is an 
increasingly importar:t factor in your church 
building or remodeling plans. Be sure your 
kitchen is easy to work in, as efficient as good 
planning can make it. 

For many years 
PIX has helped in 
planning all kinds of 
institutional food serv- 
ice installations. You 
get just what you need 
at prices compatible 
with your budget— 
when you specify 
equipment by PIX. 


Community Church, 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


MeDUFFEE & STRATTON CORP . THE MANW My 
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CHURCH CRAFTSMAN KNOWS HOW TO 





Get the Most trom 
Remodeling Materials 
by TW. Kellys 


HAT makes a newly remodeled 

church interior look and feel 

like a new building—like more 
than just a paint-up, clean-up job? 
One designer-applicator of church in- 
teriors, Clarence A. Kintzle, of Du- 
buque, Iowa, says it’s the remodeling 
“extras” which transform an old church 
into a building with new beauty, unity 
and economy. 


Kintzle’s “extras,” gathered from 18 
years experience as a designer and 
builder are his skillful, imaginative 
handling of materials combined with a 
knowledge of church architecture and 
religious decoration. In addition Kint- 
zle is always prepared to advise on 
new lighting, floor covering, supple- 
mentary painting and church furniture. 

Chief material used by Kintzle is a 
predecorated fiber board which doubles 
as insulation and interior finish. The 
product name is Nu-Wood, a clean, new, 
processed wood in three basic shapes: 
tile, plank and board. 


*Wood Conversion Company, St. Paul 1, Min- 
nesota. 


This interior finish is ideal for church 
remodeling. It can be instailed over 
framing, furring or continuous surfaces 
to take the place of lath and piaster, or 
over wall and ceiling surfaces of plas- 
ter, masonry or wood. It needs no paint- 
ing, but may be painted for special 
decorative effects. The soft shades, in- 
teresting surface texture and “pencil- 
thin” beveled edges give Nu-Wood in- 
teriors unusual decorative effects. 


Evidence of Kintzle’s success is the 
more than 400 churches with “Nu- 
Wood Interiors by Kintzle” in Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Minnesota. To- 
day seventy-five per cent of Kintzle’s 
church remodeling jobs begin with in- 
quiries from persons who know him 
only by reputation. 


The all-around utilitarian value of 
Nu-Wood is Kintzle’s starting point 
when talking about the host of prob- 
lems raised in church remodeling. It 
eliminates the expensive, messy job of 
removing old plaster, replastering and 
then decorating. As insulation it re- 


duces fuel bills and provides faster 
heating when the church is used only 
several times a week. It improves 
acoustical conditions and, of course, 
creates a fresh, new interior. 

In planning a church job Kintzle’s 
first objective is to design the interior 
to match the exterior. Early church 
builders were inclined to employ one 
architectural style outside and another 
inside. Kintzle feels that the contrac- 
tor who fails to recognize and correct 
this problem, when it exists, defeats the 
purpose of remodeling. With original- 
ity church interiors can be altered with- 
out ripping out walls and ceilings. 

Kintzle applies Nu-Wood as trim to 
change the shapes of chancel arches, to 
match windows or to change window 
lines. In Gothic churches he often uses 
Nu-Wood to simulate stone around the 
windows. High walls are made to ap- 
pear lower by running different sized 
or stencilled tile just above the lower 
part of the wall. 

Another Kintzle rule is to give spe- 
cial treatment to the chancel or sanct- 
uary. This is the center of attraction, 
he says, and should draw the eye to 
the altar or pulpit. Its color tones 
should be lighter, its decoration richer. 
For decoration Kintzle often stencils 
designs on Nu-Wood tile. He draws on 
his long experience and a small library 
of religious art books to find symbols 
and designs appropriate to the indi- 
vidual church’s name, faith or archi- 
tecture. The library goes with him on 
the job and has been used to win more 
than one argument with the clergy. 
Kintzle cuts the stencils himself and 
lays them on the tile with metallic 
paints before application. 

Background panels for altars sten- 











IMAGINATION AND ARTISTRY 


The clever use of Nu-Wood varicty tiles, combined with designs and stencil imprints, give distinetion to these churches. 
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IT PAYS TO EXPERIMENT 









Unique Adventures in Audio-Visual Aids 


HEN one approaches the field 
W: audio-visual aids, one is al- 

most instantly struck by the 
infinite variety of aids, programs, 
variations, and effects that can be 
gained from using the simple every- 
day things that lie close at hand, the 
things so often overlooked or taken for 
granted. These can, with a minimum 
of time and trouble, be turned into the 
most effective worship centers and 
training aids imaginable. We should 
like to introduce three “unique adven- 
tures in audio-visual aids” selected at 
random from the great number of like 
adventures that might be experienced 
by any minister who seeks to. use all 
of the materials and capabilities that 
have been placed before him. The three 
are: 1) The development and use of 
training films within the church; 2) The 
use of stained glass windows as wor- 
ship centers, and 3) The use of a par- 
ticular series of “flat” pictures as 
unique worship centers for mid-week 
services. 


Training Films 


The armed forces have long since 
learned the tremendous value of train- 
ing films. We in the church also have 
at hand a great store of prepared film 
strips and motion pictures on various 
subjects such as Youth Budget, Every- 
Member Canvass, and the like, but did 
you ever stop to think of the effect of 
making films within your own church 
family to be used as means of training 
that same membership? Most minis- 
ters today, or at least one member of 
most congregations, will be a camera 
bug, taking and producing his own pic- 
tures. The modern trend is to repro- 
duce these in small slides for the photo- 
grapher’s own enjoyment. Why not use 
this method, then, for training various 
segments of your church family? 


Church School 


Take films of the various operations 
in the preparation and presentation of 
a church school lesson using as your 
subject one of your best teachers. Then, 
use her technique, as shown in these 
pictures, to train other new teachers 
and helpers. A sound tape recording 
with these pictures can provide the 


*Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


by Burnette W Deuter 


necessary instructions. 

Scenes from the community, depict- 
ing different phases of the lesson em- 
phasis, to illustrate and point up such 
things as the need for social conscious- 
ness, brotherhood, righteous living, etc., 
can be used in conjunction with adult 
and young peoples’ classes. Scenes 
from the various meetings and organi- 
zations of the church are very helpful 
when introducing cat umens to the 
organizational sef-up of the church. 

Official Boards 

Pictures of various parts of the 
church activities covering the duties 
of the Elders, Deacons or Trustees can 
be an integral part of the training 
program for new leadership. With cau- 
tion, and some arrangement, simulated 
steps in the sacraments can even be 
arranged so that members of the 
boards, in their regular meetings, can 
became more aware of the real depth 
of meaning and tradition in the ad- 
ministering of the Sacraments. In this 
connection, we do not suggest that 
these films be taken during the formal 
worship service in which the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism or Holy Communion 
is celebrated. Rather, the pictures can 
be taken at a special service, under- 
taken with all solemnity and devotion, 
arranged for just this purpose. 

These are but a very few of the new 
adventures that can be opened up in 
this particular use of audio-visuals. 


Stained Glass Windows as 
Worship Centers 
One of the most interesting and un- 
usual worship centers, is the use of 











The makers of the Victor projector offer a new 
attachment which can be used with any Victor 
— to provide your own sound track on the 








stained glass windows. A hooded spot- 
light placed outside the window, illum- 
inating it in all of its varied color and 
beauty, with the rest of the church in 
darkness, can be a very effective means 
of teaching or worship. 

Select a window such as the one 
depicting “The Good Shepherd,” or 
“Christ at the Well,” or one showing 
a scene from the great Christmas or 
Easter season. One containing the 
“Cross and Crown” or any of the other 
great incidents in the life of Christ 
and the great symbols of the Church 
that are used in stained glass construc- 
tion can be effectively used.’ A devo- 
tiona) service built of hymns, special 
music, scripture, and pointed medita- 
tion, can be highlighted with great 
effect in this manner. 

A series of such projects, especially 
for youth groups and children’s groups, 
can be made a most interesting series 
great wealth of symbolism within the 
Church. 

In this usage, we must caution that 
the window used be in a position where 
the congregation can see it without 
being made uncomfortable. It must be 
in a position where outside lights and 
shadows will not be distractions, and, 
above all, it must be clean. 


“Flat” Pictures for Worship Centers 


One of the most fascinating series 
of Bible character studies produced in 
receni years is the series called: In Our 
Image, by Guy Rowe, published by the 
Oxford University Press. This series, 
of lessons on the life of Christ or the 
depicting the faces of some of the most 
familiar characters of the Old Testa- 
ment, lends itself admirably to wor- 
ship services and mid-week services as 
unique worship centers. 

We have found, when preparing serv- 
ices, and especially mid-week services, 
that we get so lost in the intricacies 
and repetition of the order of service, 
or the logic of our meditation, that we 
ofttimes forget that for the service to 
be truly worshipful, we too must be a 
worshiper as well as the one leading 
the worship. These pictures, I think, 
lend themselves well to bridging the 
gap between leading and taking part. 
When they are made the basis of an 
evening’s meditation, they become not 

(Turn to page 89) 
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FINE NU-WOOD INTERIORS 


@ We are equipped to furnish you with com- 
plete design and installation service for a NU- 
WOOD interior in your church which will be 
liturgically correct, and in harmony with the 
dignity and architectural style of your edifice. 


cilled with a simple design or orna- 
mented with a hand-carved Biblical 
texture is another “extra” which makes 
an old church look and feel like new. 

To church representatives faced with 
the task of remodeling an older church 


@ We specialize in stencilling, hand-carving and 
individual design treatments of all kinds. Each 
interior individually designed. Five hundred 
successful church interiors in the past eighteen 
years. Workmanship guaranteed. 

@ A nu-wood interior by KINTZLE is the ideal 
solution for any church with bad plaster, or 
requiring insulation or acoustical correction. 
Further information upon request. 


CLARENCE A. KINTZLE 
2020 Sunnyview Drive Dubuque, lowa 
Telephone 3-3663 


Kintzle advises to begin by consulting 
a contractor or a lumber dealer. “Get 
expert help on your plans, materials 
and decorations,” he says, and the re- 
sult will be lower heating and mainten- 
ance costs, a more pleasant place of 
worship and an interior of lasting 
beauty. 


The Church and the 


Corrective Institutions 

















So said one minister after 10 months use. “We recom- 
mend Inter-Church Hymnal to any church wanting the 
best” is another recent comment. Also “An unfailing 
source of delight and inspiration”, and “A Masterpiece!” 

Hundreds of other churches echo their enthusiasm 
for this great volume of hymns the people sing and love 
and love to sing. Includes only hymns actually used and 
frequently repeated in 10,000 churches. 


A Treasury of Devotion 
Contains “Aids to Worship” section of 100 pages—re- 
sponsive Scripture readings, litanies, meditations, etc. not 
only for public but also for private use. Nothing like it. 
Waterproof gold stamped covers lacquered for long wear. 
A Big Beautiful Hymnal Only $140 a 100, not prepaid 
Write today for free sample copy, give church 
and denomination and your official position 


BIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO., 5741-P3 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, Ill. 





For some years George Stoll, retired Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, industrialist, has headed 
the Committee on Institutions of the Coun- 
cil of Churches of that city. He has or- 
ganized 200 representatives of the Council 
in an energetic committee to study the 
institutions of that city and county, and 
help them serve the less fortunate in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. At our request, 
Mr. Stoll will contribute a brief item each 
month, offering one definite suggestion in 
which men’s groups may definitely serve 
their community. 

















WE KEEP A MAN FROM PRISON 
by George Stoll 


J*r DOREMI had three children and 

















he was having some doctor bills he 

had not counted on. Joe liked to 
live nicely like the neighbors. And the 
fact is, Joe had bought so much on 
installments (they call it “Budget Plan” 
now, since there’s less buying resist- 
ance in those words) that it took all 
Joe made for living expenses and meet- 
ing these payments. What was he to 
do? 

Joe had formerly driven a taxicab 
and he had taken a lot of people to the 
race track. An idea! Why not get a 
real good tip and borrow a little money, 
go out on his day off, and make enough 
on a few races to pay his expenses. Joe 
didn’t think of the chance that he might 
lose. Maybe losers don’t ride home ‘in 
taxicabs. 

So Joe went. He borrowed money 
from friends and when he came back 
he was really broke. 

Now Joe never intended to be a crim- 
inal, but he was in a tough spot. And 
medical bills were due. If Joe could 
just change some tickets from cash to 
charge, he could keep some of the 
money he collected for a while and pay 
it back later. When the company caught 
up with him, Joe had taken over $200. 
And that’s a felony. 

What would you do with Joe? 

This is a true story. Society has an 


ILLUMINATED 
CHURCH SIGNS 
BEAUTIFUL 


PERMANENT 
LOW COST 


(Send for Catalog) 


THE WINONA 
CHURCH SIGN CO. 


DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


4t Last a Safety Candie 
No Flame—No Drippings 
CANDLELIGHT, EASTER SERVICE 
AND WEDDING CEREMONY 
For Choirs, Processionals, Glee Clubs, 
Plays, Pageants, etc., with batteries, 
pipe lighted prism, cut plastic flame. 
$15.00 per dozen. Sample mailed $2.00. 
Free Literature Mailed 
aad LOUIS J. LINDNER 
153-CM W. 33rd St., New York |, N.Y. 





Winona Lake, Indiana 


Daily quide, to 
Chiintion Living a 


MESSENGER SCRIPTURE 
TEXT CALENDAR 


Earn Money Selling it to Neighbors 


You can earn money for yourself or for Christion charity by 
selling the beautiful Scripture Text Calendar. The Messenger Cal- 
endar is known to millions of Christian peopie who have used it 
for years in their daily devotions. Suggest the use of extra calen- 
dars as gifts and you'll multiply sales. You'll earn money and 

encourage everyone to follow His wisdom doily. 


BIBLE VERSE CARDS 

Send these Christ-honoring Christmas 
and All-occasion greetings to your friends 
end family. Individually designed by 
Messenger artists in lovely colors, each 
with a cherished Bible verse, Box of 21 
Christmas cards, $1.00. Box of 14 Ali- 
occasion cards, $1.00. 
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higher in Canada. 
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answer. We’ll build a great big house 
out in the country and call it a peni- 
tentiary, a place for a man to be peni- 
tent. All who go there are supposed 
to be penitent, but just ask any prison 
chaplain whether they are or not. Yes, 
society solves the problem, but what of 
the wife and children? They will be 
disgraced and without husband or 
father for a number of years. Mother 
may get a job and support the chil- 
dren as best she can, but more likely 
she will go on relief. Too bad, society 
says, but we can’t answer all the prob- 
lems, Joe should have thought about 
all that before he committed a felony. 


What would you do with Joe Doremi? 


“Inasmuch as ye did it not to one 
of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me.”—Matthew 25:45 

But is there a way to help Joe? In 
this case, the bonding company paid 
off, Joe agreed to make restitution and 
was given a job involving no handling 
of cash. His employer loaned him some 
money and Joe worked his problem out. 
He was not prosecuted. 

Now here was a man who didn’t go 
to prison. Lots of men can be saved 
from the penitentiary by such means. 
More should be. 

One county in Kentucky had only 
one man in the penitentiary and he was 
the warden. When asked how this hap- 
pened, the warden explained that the 
few crimes they had within the county 
were probated. Somebody “stood good” 
for each man who broke the law. 

Not all cases are like Joe’s. A lot 
of them can’t be probated, but some 
can be. Let’s not try to oversimplify, 
but do let us study what can be done 
about the different cases. 

There are those who seem vicious and 
are in need of a psychiatrist. There are 
those who are psychotic, for not all 
mentally twisted minds go to the men- 
tal hospitals. A large number of crimi- 
nals are just dumb and should be pro- 
vided for in some great institution 
where they can be comfortable and as 
nearly happy as possible. They should 
be made self-supporting, but not pro- 
bated since they are not safe risks. A 
good authority states that two per cent 
of the population are feebleminded and 
this two per cent account for 40 per 
cent of the criminals. 

It isn’t a simple picture. But what 
can be done to prevent more cases like 
that of Joe Doremi? 

Consider the Committee on Institu- 
tions of the Louisville Council of 
Churches. There are fourteen commit- 
tees, each studying some specific insti- 
tution. 

The Jail, the Prison, the Workhouse, 
the Police Court, the Criminal Court— 
that’s the Penal Division; the Mental 
Hospital, the General Hospital, the 
Home for the Aged—that’s the Health 


Division; the Children’s Center, Crime 
Prevention Committee, Juvenile Court, 
Boy’s Club, Kentucky’s Children’s Home 
—that’s the Child Care Division. 

Each committee is made up of about 
twenty-five hand-picked men from each 
of five or six churches in one neighbor- 
hood. They meet somewhat after the 
fashion of the Conversation Club. One 
man writes a paper for the evening’s 
discussion or the group invites a 
speaker who is an expert in the field. 


After the presentation, each man is | 


given three minutes to express his 
views on the subject. In the commit- 
tees, finding out about the needs of the 
institution is of prime importance. 

There are three rules: 

1. We will make no unfavorable pub- 
lic criticism of the management of the 
institution we seek to serve. 

This rule has really opened doors for 
the Louisville Committee for when the 
institutions found out that the group 
really meant to help, not criticize, they 
began to call for help from the com- 
mittee. At one institution there was a 
food problem. The committee in charge 
was successful in getting a restaurant 
manager to study the food preparation 
methods of the institution; while a 
retired farmer studied the production 
methods on the institution farm. The 
restaurant manager gave suggestions 
for making the food more appetizing 
and the farmer helped increase food 
production from thirty-seven per cent 
to sixty-seven per cent. Other problems 
of the committee have included those in 
the educational, journalistic, and reli- 
gious field. A university professor, an 
Associated Press man, and trained 
chaplains from the nearby seminaries 
were called in to help with these. 

2. No reform wave, but a long pull. 

3. Lay leadership with secretarial 
assistance. 

The Louisville group also asks each 
of the men on the committee to pray 
ten times a day, “Thy Kingdom come— 
and let me help.” 

“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” May- 
be there would be some crime preven- 
tive in loving a potential Joe Doremi 
as thyself; for self-love is calculating 
and not impulsive. If we are to trans- 
late agapae into life as well as into 
English, we must be realistic and al- 
most unemotional. 

To love Joe Doremi as thyself would 
be to want him to save money for his 
children, to teach his children to save 
and to build an inheritance, to teach 
him to do his share of the world’s 
work, and to own his share of the 
world’s tools. If Joe Doremi were your 
son you would want to teach him to 
save money and invest it. 

(Turn to page 59) 
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FILMS for 
a PURPOSE 
in the church 
for 


Inspiration 
Stewardship 
Evangelism 
Missions 
Personal Christian Living 
Bible Study 

Christian Family Life 
Church Programs 


in your 

Sunday School 

Study Groups 
Evening Services 
Mid-week Meetings 
Church Organizations 


An effective message, lesson, 
or program depends on your 
planning and using the right 
film for your purpose. 


26 films in the 
oliving Bible series 


(Depicting the life of Christ) 


27 modern-day 


inspirational films 


Plan your film use with the help 
of Family Films’ calendars list- 
ing the 1953-54 church emphasés, 
including titles of the films that 
most effectively dramatize each 
individual church emphasis. The 
illustrated catalogs offer addi- 
tional help with full descriptions 
and valuable suggestions for each 
film. 

By scheduling your films in ad- 
vance, you can take advantage of 
Family Films’ Series Savings 
Plans, 

Ask your denominational publishing 
house or film library about rentals 
of Family Films’ motion pictures— 
and get your free illustrated catalogs 
and calendar of church 


emphases. za \ 
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Priming the Preacher's Pump 
by Dincidl e. Meacchenun* 








HOSE of us who serve in non- 

liturgical churches sometimes re- 

fer to ourselves as “free church- 
men.” Rubrics, directives, and other 
requirements of ecclesiastical leaders 
are not mandatory for us. As “free 
churchmen” we are free to observe 
the great days of the Christian year 
and free to ignore them. Happily, for 
a balanced diet of preaching and other 
acts of corporate worship, more of us 
exercise our freedom to use the tradi- 
tional “high days.” In October and 
November occur two such occasions, 
All Saints’ and All Souls’. Protestants, 
at least their small fry, have long 
observed the eve of All Saints’ — All 
Hallows’ Eve — but usually not as an 
opportunity for religious observance. 
We call it Hallowe’en. Then, “ghoulies 
and ghosties and things that go bump 
in the night” are imagined to be play- 
fully abroad. Is this a survival of a 
once vivid, perhaps naive, belief in the 
proximity of the departed? In any 
case, the first Sunday of November this 
year is All Saints’ Day, and an appro- 
priate time for the preacher to wit- 
ness to a central certitude of the faith: 
the Communion of Saints. Let no thun- 
der from the left and from the pagan 
leftists intimidate us! To emphasize 
the reality of the Unseen, the persist- 
ence of personality “in Christ” after 
death, and the continued growth and 
fellowship of the Christian community 
in the Church Triumphant, is not to 
divert the living from essential social 
tasks here and now. Are many Ameri- 
can Protestant pulpits guilty of exalt- 
ing “pie in the sky bye and bye”? 


TEXTS AND THEMES 

Of course you have thought of the 
rich scripture of Hebrews 12:1, 2. 
“Therefore, since we are surrounded by 
so great a cloud of witnesses, let us 
also lay aside every weight, and sin 
which clings so closely and let us run 
with perseverance the race that is set 
before us, looking to Jesus the pioneer 
and perfecter of our faith, who for the 
joy that was set before him endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is 
seated at the right hand of the throne 
of God.” Talk about expository preach- 
ing! —the text breaks itself up and 
opens as you brood on it. A man could 
do worse than to take three simple 
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divisions or “heads” (I still think the 
three - decker may be psychologically 
sound as well as homiletically useful). 

1. Our allies: the “cloud of wit- 
nesses,” the good and faithful of every 
age and race, those who trusted in God 
and as the Te Deum sings, were “not 
confounded.” What of our own dear 
ones beyond the veil of time and 
sense? Does it not inspirit and chal- 
lenge to think of that noble soul with 
whom in other days we walked and 
worked as now in the gallery of heaven 
—watching us hopefully, “pulling for 
us”? What of the so-called “former 
members” of the Church? For most 
congregations the largest number of 
members are in the Church Triumph- 
ant. 

2. Our action: (a) to “lay aside 
every weight, and sin which clings so 
closely.” When Paul asked members of 
one of the first congregations what de- 
tained them since earlier they had been 
running well, the honest answer would 
have been “the weight” of second-rate 
concerns, the “impedimenta” ef secular 
interests and the drag of that pride, 
self-centeredness and wilful disobedi- 
ence to the law of Christ the Bible 
bluntly calls sin. And how do we dis- 
card the impeding load? John Stein- 
beck’s latest novel East of Eden has a 
striking passage on a permissible trans- 
lation of the Hebrew word “timshel’’ in 
Genesis 4:1-16—“thou mayest rule over 
sin.” “‘Thou mayest!’ ‘Thou mayest!’ 
What glory!” exclaims one of the 
healthiest characters in the book. “It 
is true that we are weak and sick and 
quarrelsome, but if that is all we ever 
were, we would, milleniums ago, have 
disappeared from the face of the earth.” 
The Christian will deepen the truth 
which in Steinbeck’s view is mainly 
humanistic, despite its stirring hope- 
fulness. 

(b) Stripping the excess baggage 
from us is not enough: “let us run with 
perseverance the race that is set be- 
fore us.” Sinners persevere alarming- 
ly; saints in the making frequently give 
up at the first obstacle in the course. 
Saints, said Robert Louis Stevenson, 
are just those who keep on trying. Our 
Lord seemed to fear hasty discipleship 
since it was so often followed by hasty 
running away. 

3. Our aim and our attitude. “Let 
us run... looking to Jesus.” Why? 
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Because he is who he is, “pioneer and 
perfecter of our faith,” God-in-a- 
human - life seated at the right hand 
of the throne of God—at the center of 
power. Why? Because he went this 
way before we did; he was “tempted in 
all points like as we are, and yet with- 
out sin.” He endured the worst and 
triumphed. He can help us to finish 
well, in spite of our frailty and falling. 
Dr. Fosdick once paid impressive trib- 
ute to a sermon he heard the late Dr. 
G. A. Johnston Ross delivered in Union 
Seminary chapel. It set him up for a 
long time, said Dr. Fosdick; it’s 
theme was just that of this word in 
Hebrews: “Keep Jesus steadily in 
sight.” When we do, we are not dis- 
tracted; we have the standards of 
judgment; we have reality, power, as- 
surance of ultimate victory. Look at 
verse 3 of this chapter in the RSV. A 
topic for such a sermon? “Playing to 
the Gallery” would be flippant; “Day- 
light Spiritualism” is a possibility, for 
certainly success in this race depends 
on maintaining contact with “spirits” 
and supremely with the Holy Spirit, 
the living Lord. 
* * - 

Another sermon for All Saints’ Day 
might be announced frankly as a mes- 
sage on The Communion of Saints. A 
textual basis might be found in one of 
Paul’s salutations: “To the saints that 
are at... (see Ephesians 1:1; Romans 
1:7; I Corinthians 1-2; Philippians 1:1). 
A simple method of planning the ser- 
mon would be to answer a few rele- 
vant questions. Who were the saints? 
Not the perfect; Ephesians 5:18 con- 
tains an admonition asking the saints 
to go more lightly on the wine. Study 
of the terms used will prove illuminat- 
ing. Paul’s gracious greeting in Ro- 
mans is suggestive: “To all God’s be- 
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loved in Rome, who are called to be 
saints.” The New Testament saints 
were the committed; those who had 
responded to God’s call in Christ, and 
were on the way. A second question 
could be “What is meant by the Com- 
munion of Saints?” Here you may do 
profitable teaching as to the meaning 
of the reformed faith concerning the 
doctrine. Originally the phrase may 
have meant communion, fellowship, 
with the perfect and the just in heaven. 
For Augustine it was that: the com- 
munion of the good and pious. They 
love God and one another. Do we not 
believe that the fellowship of the 
Church is without frontiers, transcend- 
ing barriers of time and space? Even 
brief exposition of this neglected doc- 
trine will prove informative to your 
hearers; it will also provide comfort 
for those whose hearts carry a little 
white cross of bereavement. A noble 
servant of Christ who had been de- 
prived of the visible presence of his 
lovely wife whispered to me after a 
communion service: “when I pray she 
is so near.” Another question never 
far from tender spirits who mourn 
the loss of one precious to them could 
be answered helpfully in such a ser- 
mon: Can we pray for the “dead’’? 
Is this part of “communion” with 
them? Early Christians certainly re- 
membered “those who have gone be- 
fore,” and many daringly believed that 
the departed ones helped them in God’s 
presence. As unrepentant Protestants 
we acknowledge the abuses to which 
this led; but as the late Ernest Fre- 
mont Tittle said, “what is here in ques- 
tion is prayer for the saints and not 
prayer to the saints, which is another 
matter ... prayer for those who have 
gone before is surely in keeping with 
the Christian faith that when a man 
dies that is not the end of him.” 


A little poem many have found 
strengthening in its Christian insight 
begins, “How can I cease to pray for 
thee?” One of our American saints, 
the late Professor James Dalton Mor- 
rison, included it in his immensely valu- 
able Anthology of Religious Verse, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 


REFORMATION SUNDAY 


This Sunday, usually the last in 
October, has won widespread observ- 
ance in many denominations. Union 
Sunday evening or afternoon services 
have demonstrated their worth, pro- 
vided always that the message presents 
some aspect of what Dr. Hugh T. 
Kerr, Jr., calls in his trenchant book, 
Positive Protestantism. If you have 
not done so recently, a message on the 
Faith of Protestants would be: timely 
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and even in some communities, novel. 
Recent articles and volumes on this 
theme abound. Kerr’s book has been 
mentioned. Others, available in many 
libraries, include those by Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison, Ray Freeman Jenney, 
George Crapulo, et al. Not the most 
recent but one of the most fruitful is 
the symposium issued a few years ago 
by the Methodist Publishing House, 
entitled Protestantism. Dr. McNeill’s 
chapter, and that by Dr. Knudson, are 
both clear, and with much solid knowl- 
edge packed into small space. After 
all, there is much to be said for a man 
standing up and uttering his Credo and 
that of the great fellowship to which 
he belongs. To be a Protestant as we 
have learned from our church histori- 
ans, is not only to protest against cer- 
tain errors and abuses, but to witness 
for and to the truth as we grasp it. 

If you have preached such doctrinal 
sermons in recent years, you may wish 
to tackle something like the need of 
Christian Nonconformity. If you 
would like to get your mental motor 
turning over on this track, read the 
full report of Bishop Oxnam’s testi- 
mony before the congressional commit- 
tee on subversive activity (U. S. News 
& World Report, August 7, 1953). Then 
read Elmer Davis’ slashing Phi Beta 


Kappa address in the August, 1953 
Harper’s magazine: “Are We Worth 


Saving? And If So, Why?” (I wish 
1 had thought of that for a sermon 
title!). George F. Kennan’s address 
provides a quotation in our “Notable 
Quotes” which follows, but there are 
more biting passages earlier in the 
address. His forthright analysis of our 
“fear of the untypical,” of Americans’ 
“quest for security within the walls of 
secular uniformity” will sober any 
Christian patriot who may have ac- 
cepted that satanic half-truth “where 
there’s smoke there’s fire.” Another 
source of illustrative material lies in 
William H. Whyte Jr.’s study of big 
business advertising (he believes in big 
business, but not in all its current 
methods), Js Anybody Listening? (Si- 
mon & Schuster, 1951). 

Here are hints for a sermon on 
Christian Nonconformists: 

1. The text, and the context — Dan- 
iel 3:17, 18 (RSV) “If it be so, our God 
whom we serve is able to deliver us 
from the burning fiery furnace; and he 
wiil deliver us out of your hand, O 
king. But if not, be it known to you, 
O king, that we will not serve your 
gods or worship the golden image which 
you have set up.” A committee on un- 
Babylonian activities reported the de- 
fection of three government officials. 
They had opvenly defied the ruler’s edict 
to acknowledge the State as supreme 
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in matters spiritual as well as secular. 
What made their disobedience more 
heinous in the eyes of 100 per cent 
“patriots” was the fact that they were 
foreigners, defeated aliens. Implied in 
the charge by the Chaldean informers’ 
charge was a rebuke to authority that 
had employed them in the state depart- 
ment: “There are certain Jews whom 
you have appointed over the affairs of 
the province of Babylon.” (verse 12). 
Authority in the person of Nebuchad- 
nezzar reacted as the Quislings expect- 
ed. He blew his royal top. “In furious 
rage” he summoned them, offered them 
a last chance to demonstrate their alle- 
giance to him as the highest power in 
their lives. On receiving their refusal 
to repudiate their religious loyalty, the 
king sentenced them to death by fire. 
Across the centuries their calm avowal 
of faith has thrilled generations of 
Jews and Christians: “If it be so, our 
God whom we serve is able to deliver 
us ... and he will deliver us out of 
your hand, O king. But if not, be it 
known to you, O king that we will not 
serve your gods.” “But if not... we 
will not.” A sentence or two indicat- 
ing the morale-building purpose of this 
tract for troubled times will prove illu- 
minating here. Introduction could be- 
gin with reference to the names of the 
gallant trio as familiar to many even 
in this age of scriptural illiteracy. 
What radio or TV quiz using the nar- 
rative would fail to elicit the names of 
Shadrack, Meshack and Abednego? 

2. Nonconformity for its own sake 
is a dubious virtue. No organized life 
can survive if individuals withhold rea- 
sonable cooperation with constituted 
authority. In church as in civil state 
unbridled individualism spells anarchy. 
No Christian countenances open or con- 
cealed disloyalty to Caesar as long as 
Caesar acts “under God.” Christ’s dis- 
ciples have always considered it part 
of their religion to see that their coun- 
try is well governed, and to support 
democratically chosen leaders. In mor- 
als and manners likewise, bohemian- 
ism, flouting of time-tested sanctions, 
flagrant violations of the rules of the 
road developed through long experi- 
ence is neither wise nor the mark of 
spiritual progress. Illustrations from 
the roaring twenties and thirties may 
occur. An amusing and harmless ex- 
ample was a dour Scot on my student 
mission field who carried his non- 
conformity to such lengths that when 
the congregation sat to pray, he stood; 
when they stood to sing he sat. Old 
Donald on an official board would never 
permit any action to be taken unani- 
mously. For the sake of being differ- 
ent, how many silly acts have been 
committed, and how much heartbreak 


may have resulted. 

3. Nonconformity to current de- 
mands and practices for the sake of 
truth and goodness—for God’s sake— 
is another matter. This kind of non- 
conformity dramatically focussed in 
Daniel’s story is required of Chris- 
tians today. 

(a) In personal conduct, the pres- 
sure is to “go along with” the crowd. 
“A person has to take a broad view 
of things.” Does he? If by being broad 
we tacitly approve morally unhealthy 
and spiritually deleterious indulgences? 
Should not a Christian live above the 
average and ahead of the crowd—with- 
out priggishness or self-righteousness ? 

(b) In our attitudes and activity as 
citizens it is popular and “safer” to be 
uncritical supporters of flag-waving 
censors of public behaviour and inde- 
pendent thinking. “What is it,” asks 
former Ambassador George F. Kennan, 
“causes us to huddle together, herd- 
like, in tastes and enthusiasms that 
represent only the common denomina- 
tor of popular acquiescence, rather than 
to show ourselves receptive to the tre- 
mendous flights of creative imagina- 
tion of which the individual mind has 
shown itself capable? Is it that we 
are forgetful of the true sources of 
our moral strength, afraid of ourselves, 
afraid to look in to the chaos of our 
own breasts, afraid of the bright, pene- 
trating light of the great teachers?” 
Later in the same searching address 
delivered at Notre Dame University 
last May, Mr. Kennan reminded Ameri- 
cans of the dangers inherent in the 
tremendous impact of advertising and 
the mass media on our lives, that “tends 
to encourage passivity, acquiescence 
and uniformity.” Real danger lies in 
surrendering our right to examine evi- 
dence, to challenge self-appointed cus- 
todians of our spiritual and political 
lives “who contrive to set themselves 
at the head of popular emotional cur- 
rents.” President John A. Mackay of 
Princeton Seminary warned his Pres- 
byterian brethren in June of what he 
called “a new form of idolatry ...a 
passionate unreflective opposition to the 
Communist demon.” Affirming rightly 
that a Christian must abhor Commu- 
nism he maintained that “it is perilous 
for any human being to live by nega- 
tion.” Dr. Mackay spoke from the 
center of the Faith when he declared, 
“there is an Americanism whose devo- 
tees believe implicitly that the highest 
role of education, and even of the 
Christian religion, is to serve their idol, 
that is, their private interpretation of 
patriotism, and their conception of na- 
tional welfare. . . . The one and only 
object of absolute allegiance is Jesus 
Christ.” So, before the new idolatry 
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Today’s tendency, as indicated by 
more and more churches, is toward in- 
creased comfort for the congregation, 
and added beauty for the church, 
through the installation of American 
Upholstered Chairs with Church- 
Design Ends in keeping with the 
architectural style. 

Individual comfort is emphasized 
in the body-fitting design of these 
chairs, contributing to better atten- 
tion for the minister’s message. Each 
seat lifts to permit easy passing. 








Harmony with all architectural treat- 
ments is assured by a variety of ap- 
propriate colors, chair styles and end 
designs. 
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you and your architect to use our 
more than 65 years of experience 
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or build. American Seating Company 
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work, Bodiform pews, and Sunday- 
school furniture all represent the true 
economy of long service. 
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A PARSON PONDERS 


“Never underestimate the power 
of a woman’’—especially if she is a 
minister’s wife or fiancee. That's 
what every preacher ought to know. 
If justice were done, every village 
green would be decorated by a monu- 
ment to mistresses of the manse who 
have made the community a love- 
lier place by their presence. Trouble 
is, those who make the deepest im- 
pression do not sound the trumpet be- 
fore them. 


The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
knows how much the preacher owes 
to his better seven-eighths. She ex- 
hibits a mastery of the intricacies of 
finance which makes big-shot finan- 
ciers look like frustrated amateurs. 
“Husbands, obey your wives’—at 
least in getting and spending—this 
could be set down as a very depend- 
able order for clerics. 


“Never underestimate the power 
of the Fund.” A veritable host of 
elect ladies who have given them- 
selves to the work of ministering to 
ministers know this. The feeling of 
discovering how much this company 
can do for them never seems to lose 
its zest. 


Working agreements between the 
aristocracy of the ministers’ wives 
and the Fund has become a Holy Al- 
liance making for peace of mind for 
generations past and present. 

Write to the nearest office about 
any question of finance. Epistles writ- 
ten in a feminine hand receive a spe- 
cial welcome and a quick reply. 
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An Interdenominational Life Insurance 
Company for All Protestant Ministers 
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Christ’s followers must stand fast say- 
ing, “we will not serve your gods or 
worship the image you have set up.” 
Jesus our Lord was a patriot. How 
he loved his nation and its capital city! 
For her plight and redemption his tears 
fell and his life was laid down. Yet he 
opposed authority when it was evil, and 
refused to bow the knee to the edict of 
the majority when that edict ran coun- 
ter to the divine will and law. “You 
have heard that it was said... but I 


| say unto you.” His earliest interpret- 


ers knew that they must obey God 
rather than man, whatever the conse- 


| quences. 


4. Christian nonconformity to any 
current idolatry will prove the highest 
patriotism and the soundest morality. 
Individuals must maintain it and can, 
within the creative minority of the fel- 
lowship of Christians. Let the Church 
be the Church!—is more than a vague 
slogan. Let the individual link himself 
with the faithful company of Christ’s 
men and women, to correct his judg- 
ments, to provide reinforcement, and 
to experience the sustaining companion- 
ship of the invincible Lord. Will deliv- 
erance from misunderstanding, even 
persecution, be granted? Not always, 
not usually. “For nonconformity,” said 
Emerson, “the world will whip you 
with its displeasure.” 

For nonconformity more than Shad- 
rach, Meshach and Abednego have suf- 
fered the ordeal by fire. But he has 
promised that we shall not be over- 
come. “Our God whom we serve is 
able to deliver us from the burning 
furnace; and he will deliver us out” 
of the hands of the oppressor. “But if 
not... we will not serve” the gods of 
the fearful, the intolerant, the greedy, 
and the power-hungry. In Daniel’s tale, 
there was a happy ending. The vic- 
tims proved non-inflammable, and were 
accorded praise and promotion. Our 
Lord “suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead and buried.” Many 
of his followers followed him on the 
steep ascent of peril, toil and pain. But 
all who remained faithful found him 
faithful, and experienced the power of 
his resurrection. Even a dictator can 
be right in certain judgments: Nebu- 
chadnezzar is quoted as saying, “there 
is no other God who is able to deliver 
in this way.” 


OUR BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 


In an era when evangelism is being 
rediscovered as the indispensable and 
continuing method of cooperating with 
the Holy Spirit for the conversion of 
America, every minister would wel- 
come a chance to learn from an expert 
how to make himself and his people 
effective evangelists. Dr. George FE. 
Sweazey is such an expert, and through 


his recent book, Effective Evangelism 
(Harper & Brothers, N. Y., 1953, 384 
pages, $3.50) makes himself available 
to every man who will read his volume. 
Modest and with a keen sense of humor, 
George Sweazey would disclaim the 
title. He realizes that an expert may 
mean an amateur a long distance from 
home. One wag in Florida defined the 
term as X—meaning an unknown quan- 
tity, and “spurt,” a little drip under 
high pressure! Dr. Sweazey does not 
qualify as an expert in this sense. But 
few men in western Protestantism have 
clearer understanding of the gospel’s 
priorities, of the pastor’s problems and 
opportunities, of proven procedures for 
prosecuting the Church’s primary task, 
than this former pastor and present 
director of his denomination’s board of 
evangelism.* In succinct and sprightly 
fashion he discusses the rationale of 
evangelism, its goals—invisible as well 
as visible, the personal equipment 
necessary. He then proceeds to de- 
scribe the methods which have been 
successfully used for all type of evan- 
gelistic work. He evades no issue, and 
clarifies murky problems. He covers 
the whole range of possible methods, 
the mass appeal, the pastor’s own 
preaching and counseling, the every- 
member visitation by laymen, radio and 
television. Unusually helpful is Dr. 
Sweazey’s exposition of ways by which 
new members can be nurtured, assimi- 
lated within the local church, and them- 
selves inspired and equipped to be 
evangelists. Sweazey is no hot-gospel- 
ler in the derogatory meaning of that 
phrase; but he is sanely and Christianly 
on fire to win men and women for his 
Lord and ours. Effective Evangelism 
is a needed book; it will make its read- 
ers better ambassadors and transmit- 
ters of the good news of God in Jesus 
Christ. It should be useful for several 
years. If you discount this commenda- 
tion as by a prejudiced friend of the 
author, examine the index; it goes from 
Absentees, Advertising and Aquinas, 
through Babies, Backsliders, Census, 
Communicants’ Classes, Couples Club, 
Funerals, Invitations Labor, Mail, Mar- 
riage, and many other relevant and 
abiding interests to Visiting, Vocabu- 
lary, World Council, Youth and Zone 
plan! This is a readable, contempora- 
neous resource book. It is the best of 
its kind that I know, and with Bryan 
Green’s earlier The Practice of Kuvn- 
gelism, provides working tools for ihe 
master’s craftsmen. 


NOTABLE QUOTES 
Magna Charta of the Human Spirit 
“Of what I have learnt from these 
documents [the Four Gospels] in the 


*Dr. Sweazy recently returned to the pastor- 
ate at Pelham, New York. 
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course of my long task, I will say noth- 
ing now. Only this, that they bear the 
seal of the Son of Man and God, they 
are the Magna Charta of the human 
spirit. Were we to devote to their com- 
prehension a little of the selfless enthu- 
siasm that is now expended on the 
riddle of our physical surroundings, we 
should cease to say that Christianity is 
coming to an end—we might even feel 
that it had only just begun.” —E. V. 
Rieu, in his Introduction to his new 
translation from the Greek of The Four 
Gospels, p. xxxiii; Baltimore, Penguin 
Books, 1953; 65 cents. 






In the Beginning 


“In the beginning, God created the 
earth. He created it completely fur- 
nished for man. Then he created man 
completely equipped to cope with the 
earth, by means of free will and the 
capacity for decision and the ability 
to learn by making mistakes and learn- 
ing from them because he had a mem- 
ory with which to remember and so 
learn from his errors, and so in time 
make his own peaceful destiny of the 
earth. It was not an experiment. God 
didn’t merely believe in man, he knew 
man. He knew that man was compe- 
tent for a soul because he was capable 
of saving that soul and, with it, him- 
self. He knew that man was capable 
of starting from scratch and coping 
with the earth and with himself both; 
capable of teaching himself to be civi- 
lized, to live with his fellow man in 
amity, without anguish to himself or 
causing anguish and grief to others, and 
of appreciating the value of security 
and peace and freedom, since our 
dreams at night, the very slow evolu- 
tion of our bodies themselves, remind 
us constantly of the time when he did 
not have them. He did not mean free- 
dom from fear, because man does not 
have the right to be free of fear. We 
are not so weak and timorous as to 
need to be free of fear; we need only 
use our capacity to not be afraid of it 
and so relegate fear to its proper per- 
spective. He meant security and peace 
in which to not be afraid, freedom in 
which to decree and then establish se- 
curity and peace. And He demanded of 
man only that we work to deserve and 
gain these things—liberty, freedom of 
the body and spirit both, security for 
the weak and helpless, and peace for 
all—because these were the most valu- 
able things He could set within our 
capacity and reach.”—William Faulk- 
ner, Nobel prize-winning novelist in 


commencement address at Pine Manor |’ 


Junior College, June, 1953. Reproduced 
under title “Faith or Fear” in The 
Atlantic, September, 1953. 

(Turn to next page) 
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out the world, reach out with 
the glorious music of “‘Carillonic 
Bells’’* to turn the thoughts of 
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to have this kind of inspiring 
voice! ‘‘Carillonic Bells’ have 
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Notable Quotes 


(From page 53) 
The Right to Differ 
One of the prophetic utterances of 
this year of grace and judgment was 
former U. S. Ambassador George F. 


| Kennan’s address at the Roman Cath- 
| olic University of Notre Dame, Indi- 

ana on May 15, entitled “The Right 
| to Differ.” More than an attack on the 
| forces of intolerance it is a clear, re- 


strained and convincing plea for the 
redemption and remaking of “the ma- 
terialists, the anti- intellectuals, the 


| Chauvinists of all sizes and descrip- 


tions, the protagonists of violence and 
suspicion and intolerance, the people 
who take it upon themselves to delimit 


| the operation of the Christian principle 


of charity, the people from whose 
memories there has passed the recollec- 
tion that, in their father’s house, there 
are many mansions.” If our separated 
brethren of Rome will pardon it, I 
would say that it breathes the spirit of 
the Reformation faith! Here is one ex- 
cerpt from Dr. Kennan’s address: 
“Finally, it lies with the devotees of 
the liberal arts to combat the forces of 
intolerance within our society, to con- 
vince people that these forces are in- 
compatible with the flowering of the 


| human spirit, to remember that the 


ultimate judgments of good and evil 
are not ours to make, and that the 


| wrath of man against his fellow-man, 
| against his fellow-citizen, against his 
| brother, must always be tempered by 
| the recollection of his own weakness 
| and fallibility, and by the example of 
| forgiveness and redemption, which is 


the essence of our Christian heritage.” 


Evangelism 
“Evangelism is every possible way of 
reaching outside the Church to bring 
people to faith in Christ and member- 


| ship in His Church. . . . Contact, Culti- 


vation, Commitment, Conservation—all 
are essential for evangelism.”—George 
E. Sweazey, Effective Evangelism: The 
Greatest Work in the World; Harper 
& Brothers. 


The Power of Man 
“Man has incredible power in his 
hands. Scientific knowledge can build 
or destroy; it can heal or kill. But sci- 


| ence by itself cannot determine how 


knowledge will be used. Only man can 
determine that, and the question is by 
what spirit and for what ends will his 
choices be made. The Christian faith is 
that we are created for a personal life 
in a community where each is sustained 
by the others. We can have this life 
only if in humility we confess our 
dependence upon the Holy Source of 
Life, acknowledging God’s judgment on 


human idols and confess our own con- 
tinuing temptation to idolatry. Chris- 
tianity believes in man more deeply 
than any other historic faith; because 
it believes that man’s spirit can be 
opened to the cleansing and humbling 
which comes when God meets him in 
self-giving love.”— Daniel Day Wil- 
liams, What Present Day Theologians 
Are Thinking; Harper & Brothers. 


JEST FOR THE PARSON 

A panic-impelled rabbit was leaping 
through the woods near Washington, 
D. C., when a fox stopped him. “Why 
are you running?” asked Brother Rey- 
nard. “Senator McCarthy is after me!” 
panted agitated Peter. “Nonsense,” 
opined Reynard, “he’s just after kan- 
garoos, and you’re no kangaroo.” “I 
know it,” whimpered the rabbit, “but I 
can’t prove it.” 


CREDO 
by Clyde H. Wilcox* 


Back of each living thing there’s life, 
And so on back 
Till there’s a Source. 


Behind each high desire and hope and 
inner power 
There’s Hope, Desire and Power; 
For like gets like 


Just as the rosebush always bears a 


rose 
And as the daffodil appears each spring. 


If in the cycle seasons seem too short, 
There is a greater miracle of things 
that last! 
The thought — 
The hope — 
The faith which one can test — 
That man may rise until he can forgive, 
That spite of ills he can be gracious 
still, 
That things of spirit must conform to 
laws 
Which make of total life a Universe, 


Wherein we know that Personality 
And interchange of spirit (each to 
each) 
Are echoes of the height man reached 
in Christ, 
God’s greatest Work and Word, which 
Living still, 
Reveals the way to work and walk 
and think, 
To free us from the tyranny of 
things. 


A life so great it could not be de- 
stroyed — 

No more would man destroy his great- 
est work. 


This I believe, and with belief comes 
strength; 

“This I believe” will ever greater be 

than “This I have,” 

Or “This I do,” 
Or “This I will possess.” 

*First Congregational Church, St. Johns, Michi- 

gan. 
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THE PASTOR'S WIFE 


A Department for the Mistress of the Manse 


Edited by Mes. Hoyce Engel * 


This department offers a forum for discussion of the social, family and 
religious opportunities of the minister's wife. Correspondence invited. 





HERE ARE SOME SUGGESTIONS 





When the Minister Entertains 
by Lila B. WieDill» 


HERE has been much discussion as 

to the amount and type of enter- 

taining that is expected of the 
minister and his family. No set rule 
can be made concerning this, but the 
minister naturally is not expected to 
return each courtesy shown him, no 
more than he is expected to give a 
wedding gift to each couple he unites 
in marriage or send a graduation pres- 
ent in response to each announcement 
he receives. However, there are occa- 
sions in which the minister and his 
wife can entertain the entire congre- 
gation very appropriately and with a 
minimum of expense and physical exer- 
tion. 

For example, when a clergyman has 
come to a new parish, as soon as he 
feels “his house is in order,’ he and 
his wife should have an open house or 
reception at which time they are hosts 
to the entire parish membership. This 
perhaps sounds like an impossible task, 
but it can be made into a delightful 
occasion without a great deal of trou- 
ble and expense, as it may be as formal 
or informal as the hostess desires, and 
accomplish the same purpose. 


This is an occasion in which the offi- 
cers of the church can effectively assist. 
For example, the head of the official 
board, or some other officer, may greet 
the guests at the door and introduce 
them to “Mrs. Mansedweller” who 
stands with her husband to form the 
receiving line. The church staff can 
receive with the hosts and greatly 
facilitate with the entertainment, as the 


+Mrs. Ernest Engel, Bishop, Texas. 

*Mrs. Thomas H. McDill, Chicago, Illinois. Mrs. 
McDill’s husband is a Presbyterian minister who 
is serving as an instructor in counseling at Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary while studying for 
his Ph.D. at the University of Chicago. 


majority who call will be comparative 
strangers. In the dining room the offi- 
cers of the women’s work can pour the 
tea and coffee, and perhaps the young 
people can serve and take the plates. 
Elaborate refreshments may be serv- 
ed if desired, however, small cookies 
and a variety of dainty sandwiches and 
mints, along with tea and coffee will 
be sufficient for the average reception. 
It is well to serve punch at some place 
in the house, preferably in the library, 
or if in summer, on the terrace. There 
will always be some who drink neither 
tea nor coffee, and if this is served out- 
side the dining room the group will not 
become so congested. If the hostess is 
without a servant, she can make the 
cookies several days in advance, and 
the sandwiches the morning of the re- 
ception, as they will keep quite well if 


covered with a damp cloth and placed | 


in the refrigerator. The hostess will no 
doubt have to borrow pieces of china 
and perhaps a silver service, but gen- 
erally there are those in the congrega- 
tion who are happy to lend her what 
she needs. No napkins need be used as 
this will not be a seated affair, and they 
are only necessary when the guests are 
seated. 

The invitations will perhaps be the 
greatest expense, as they should be 
printed (raised lettering which is simi- 
lar to engraving, but much less expen- 


sive) and personally addressed to each 


of the parish members, if at all possible. 
However, if this is beyond the range of 
the budget, the informal invitation may 
be used, such as an announcement of 
the open house written briefly across 
their calling cards, or a mimeographed 
card mailed to the guests. If the invi- 


tations are printed, they should read: ' 
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CHURCH PEWS 
FOAM CUSHIONING 
at its luxurious best! 


Why not be comfortable in church, 
too? You enjoy ‘easy chair” comfort in 
the home. . . theaters provide it . . . and 
it’s a “must” in modern transportation 
seating. 


Cushion-Eze is an aid to worship. 
This soft, resilient foam cushioning pro- 
vides a new kind of comfort . . . makes 
for a more relaxed and attentive congre- 
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Endicott’s exclusive cushioning 
method. Soft foam rubber is covered 
with colorful Naugahyde, a soil-proof, 
plasti-fused fabric. Four individual sec- 
tions are tacked, glued and splined to 
Endicott’s form-fitting pews. Rugged 
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The Rev. and Mrs. Average Mansedweller 
at Home 
on Tuesday, the fourteenth of November 


from five until eight o’clock 











| The address and “please respond” may 


be added if desired, however this is 
generally unnecessary. The invitations 
should be mailed a week prior to the 
reception. These hours are set for an 
reception, but made late 
enough to allow the working people to 
call, however they should be adjusted 
for the greatest convenience of the 
local parish. 

It is especially gracious for the min- 
ister and his wife who have moved into 
a new manse or parsonage, or had the 
old one redecorated, to have an open 
house. This allows the congregation an 
opportunity to see the house as well as 


| visit with the minister’s family in their 


home. This occasion would hardly be as 
formal as the open house when they 
moved into the parish, as the hosts are 
well acquainted with all the guests who 


| eall and this familiarity naturally lends 


to informality. 
The tea table and refreshments will 


| be much the same as the initial recep- 


tion, but there is no need for a receiv- 
ing line, unless it is especially desired, 
or to introduce a special guest of the 
manse or parish. This is an excellent 


| means of introducing or receiving a 
| returned missionary of the parish, or 
| perhaps some other church dignitary 


whom you would like to honor. How- 
ever, if there is no line, the hosts open 
the door and invite the guest into the 
living room. If a large number call at 
one time, they will of course stand, and 
move into the dining room to allow 
others to visit with the hosts. If the 
hostess has no servants, she may again 
call outside help as it will be impossible 
for her to officiate at the tea table with 
a large number of guests calling. 

The invitations for this informal open 
house may be sent in the simplest form, 
preferably by using the calling card 
and briefly writing across the top: 





at Homet 
Tuesday, October i6t 
The Rev. and Mrs. Average Mansedweller 


5 until 7:30 o’clockt 











It is best not to have the invitation car- 
ried in the church bulletin, as there will 
be some who do not receive a bulletin, 
and therefore will not be included in 
the invitation. A personal invitation 
should always be sent, if it is nothing 
more than a postal card or a brief note. 


+Written by hand. 


Fireside Chat 


Perhaps there is no form of social 
activity in the entire church circles so 
therapeutic in content and delightfully 
social as the “fireside chat.” This is 
the occasion in which the minister and 
his wife are hosts to the new members 
of the parish. One evening a quarter, 
or a month if the church is large, should 
be designated for this event, however 
the guest list will determine the fre- 
quency of the occasion as the group 
should always be kept as small as pos- 
sible. The purpose of this call is to 
introduce the new member of the par- 
ish to the minister’s family, as well as 
to allow him an opportunity to familiar- 
ize himself with his pastor and his new 
church environment. Therefore, it is 
very important that the atmosphere be 
as inviting as possible, and that the 
evening’s entertainment be merely con- 
versation. 

Soon after each guest arrives the 
hostess may serve them informally 
from the coffee table in the library or 
where they are receiving. However, if 
the group is large, she may set the 
table in the dining room, and serve in 
much the same manner as at the in- 
formal open house. The hostess, how- 
ever, should pour the tea or coffee if 
she has no servant, and this can easily 
be done while her husband is talking 
with other guests in the library. 

One week prior to the regular date 
of the “fireside chat” the hostess should 
write an informal, but cordial note ask- 
ing the new members to call on this 
date, and perhaps staggering the hours 
so the group may be kept small. For 
example, ask the Roberts and the 
Craigs to call from seven until eight, 
and the Browns and Whites from eight 
until nine, etc. The calling cards or 
the “informals” may be used for this 
invitation. 

The importance of this meeting with 
the new members of the parish cannot 
be over-emphasized. It is here (especi- 
ally if the group is small) that the 
parishioner is forming his opinion of 
his minister and wondering, whether 
he is consciously aware of it or not, if 
the pastor is genuinely interested in 
him, and is capable and willing to help 
him with the many problems which 
come into his life from time to time. 
Here he sees his pastor as he really is, 
and the entire relationship begins to 
take on a new meaning and interest. 

For the minister’s wife, one of the 
mest delightful dates on her social cal- 
endar is the regular afternoon a week 
(or month, as she desires) to which 
she is at home to the women of the 
parish. This is an adaptation of the 
Victorian practice of calling and card 
leaving, and while it is no longer popu- 
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Does YOUR Institution Need Funds? 


T is unfortunately true that too many institutions and agencies of the church 

such as colleges, hospitals, orphanages, homes for the aged and infirm, settle- 

ment houses, camps, seminaries, and national mission bands, usually are the last 
to be considered when funds are being apportioned. 


HIS is due largely to the understandable tendency of church members to think 
“parochially” about church financing. As a rule they readily recognize -iheir 
responsibility to support the church of which they are members, but they are less 


aware that they also have a responsibility to support the various institutions of 
their church. 


ITH its long experience in helping churches to solve their financing problems 

_ through planning and directing fund-raising campaigns, Lawson Associates 

can show you how the financial needs of your institution can be brought to the 

attention of large numbers of church members. It can also show you how io 
educate church members to contribute to the support of your institution. 


ND we do a great deal more than just raise funds . . . our record proves 

that a fund-raising campaign planned and directed by Lawson Associates 
can have a beneficial influence on the spiritual life of the church. (We will be 
pleased to send you letters from church leaders verifying this statement.) 


i oe can learn, entirely without cost or obligation of any sort, just what can or 
cannot be accomplished for your institution in a fund-raising campaign planned 
and directed by Lawson Associates. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS WITHOUT OBLIGATION WRITE: 


Mr. Edwin E. Staudt, Dept. ZA-10, Lawson Associates, Inc., 
Rockville Centre, New York. 


INCORPORATED 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
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lar in most society, it still plays an 
important part on such occasions. A 
definite time for calling is valuable for 
both the hostess and the guests, as this 
is a definite invitation for the women 
to call, and it relieves “Mrs. Manse- 
dweller” of the “pop call” which is so 
time consuming as well as inconvenient. 
The invitation to this afternoon “at 
home” could be briefly stated in the 
church bulletin: “Mrs. Mansedweller is 
at home to the women of the parish 
each Tuesday afternoon from four until 
six o’clock. The manse is located at 
2345 Gensby Road,” also an occasional 
reminder of it may be made at the 
women’s meetings. This invitation is 
sufficient and the women will soon learn 
that this is their day to call and look 
forward to it with a great deal of anti- 
cipation. The hostess will never know 
exactly how many women will call, but 
her refreshments can be such that they 
can be quickly replenished in the event 
she has more guests than she expected. 
These refreshments should be in the 
form of the regular four o’clock tea, 
served by the hostess in the living 
room. 

In the event of an emergency, or if 
for any reason “Mrs. Mansedweller” 
will be unable to receive on her regular 
day, announcement of this may be car- 
ried in the church bulletin, or through 
the women’s classes of the church 
school. 


Entertaining the Official Board 


The average minister entertains the 
official board of his church annually in 
some way, the size of the board usually 
determining the type of entertainment 
he chooses. Many ministers have the 
official boards meet once a year in 
the manse for supper followed by the 
| business meeting; others have the busi- 
|ness meeting in the manse and serve 
| light refreshments afterwards. Practi- 
| cally any type of social activity will be 
acceptable for this occasion provided 
the minister and his wife do not have 
a strictly social function and fail to 
include the officers’ wives or husbands 
as the case may be. In other words, any 
strictly social entertainment held in the 
evening must include the respective 
husbands and wives. However, if they 
meet for a luncheon, or if they have a 
business meeting in connection with 
effort to entertain, they may invite only 
the board members. 

The most popular means of enter- 
taining the official hoards is for the 
minister to invite the officers and their 
wives to the manse for their regular 





} 


the church the officers meet 
church while the others visit with the 
hostess. When the business meeting is 








meeting. If the manse is located near 
in the | 


completed the officers come to the 
manse for refreshments. If the manse 
is too small the hostess may use the 
church lounge for this occasion. A buf- 
fet supper in the manse or on the lawn 
is a delightful means of entertaining 
the boards, and this can be done with- 
out a great deal of trouble and expense. 
Any form of entertainment from a for- 
mal banquet to an old-fashioned ice 
cream supper will be appropriate for 
this affair, the important thing that 
must be remembered is that the board 
members be convinced that the minister 
and his wife are entertaining them be- 
cause they really enjoy their personal 
company, and not because they are 
merely the officers of the church. 


The Choir 


The minister should take a very spe- 
cial interest in the work of the choir. 
If it could be arranged with the direc- 
tor, an informal rehearsal could be 
held in the manse perhaps once a 
year; or after the rehearsal probably 
the choir could come to the manse for 
an informa! visit with the minister and 
his family. If the group is small, even 
when the husbands and wives are in- 
cluded, an informal supper is a delight- 
ful expression of interest and apprecia- 
tion for their part in the church service. 

The minister should show some ex- 
pression of gratitude to his staff who 
labor with him so faithfully through- 
out the year. A Christmas dinner fol- 
lowed by the exchange of gifts is a 
splendid manner in which to entertain 
this group. 

Perhaps the day will come when the 
church boards will realize the impor- 
tance of such a program on the part of 
the clergy, and include an item of ex- 
pense for this entertainment in the an- 
nual church budget, but until that day, 
it is comforting to know that any ex- 
pense the minister has in entertaining 
his parish is a deductible item on his 
income tax returns, and any sincere 
effort on his part to establish a cordial 
relationship with his people will surely 
be used for the glory of God. 
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Appraising the Drive-In Service 
(From page 39) 

school? It does seem that there are a 
few people each Sunday who come to 
the drive-in service and who do not 
then go to Sunday school, though they 
are among regular Sunday school atten- 
dants. It is difficult to know a definite 
answer, for even regular Sunday school 
attendants do have summer-time inter- 
ruptions. We stress the hope that the 
drive-in worshippers will go home, have 
a bit of breakfast, and then get on to 
Sunday school. At any rate, Sunday 
school numbers are slightly higher than 
they were in the summer of 1951. 

The biggest thing a person faithful 
to his church services will miss is the 
congregational singing of hymns. We 
have tried singing them even though 
sitting in cars, but it has not worked 
out well. 

The out-reach comes in the fact that 
some people will come to these drive-in 
services who will not come to the sanc- 
tuary service. Last summer some of 
our most regular people were those who 
seldom in recent years had been in the 
church. And anytime a church can 
reach those people for several Sundays, 
there will be some who will be won to 
the total program of the church. 

One humorous example was the man 
who took seriously the statement, 
“Come dressed as you wish”; he came 
with pajamas on. But he came—and he 
was in a service of worship. 


The Church and the Corrective 
Institutions 


(From page 47) 

If followers of the Son of Man are 
to minister to him, perhaps these are 
some of the areas in which successful 
business men can carry their ministry. 

Joe must be taught his responsibili- 
ties within society. Joe understands the 
part of the world that works and re- 
ceives pay for the work. He doesn’t 
understand about saving, about looking 
ahead to the future. He doesn’t know 
about banks, stocks, corporations. No- 
body ever told Joe it was his duty to 
put up his share of the tools, and he 
can’t be told to do so i. so many words. 
He must be taught, and taught slowly 
and carefully. 

That’s where love for Joe as your 
neighbor and as yourself comes in, for 
no one is more patient, asking no 
thanks, expecting no miracles, than we 
are with ourselves. 
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m Offers 

A Quality 

JUVENILE FOLDING CHAIR 
For Every Age and Height 


Posture-designed—in 11", 12”, 13", 14” and 15” seat heights— 
Clarin offers you a juvenile chair for every age group. Perfectly 
engineered to the same high construction and material specifications 
as Clarin adult chairs, the Juveniles are light, stable, easy to 

carry, will not collapse, tip or fold, even though a child stands on 
them. Because Clarin Juveniles are scientifically designed for com- 
fort and healthful posture, children are far less apt to get restless 
sitting in them. Available in Fire-engine Red and Kelly Green— 
colors children love. Also in Opal Grey and Bronze. Write today 
for FREE Illustrated folder, giving full details and moderate prices. 
Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 7, 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 





ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
















































FAITH IS A FAMILY AFFAIR 


In your home a family altar can be the basis for a life-time 
faith for you and your children. For faith is a family affair. 


The Upper Room encourages family worship by providing « 
fresh, timely series of daily devotions for family or for in- 
dividual use. Even loved ones far apart are able to share the 
same prayers, the same Bible readings, the same meditations. 


The November-December number (containing special Christmas 
devotions) is ready for distribution. Mail your order today. 
Single copy 10 cents. Ten or more copies to one address 5¢ per 
copy. Individual yearly subscriptions 50 cents, two years $1.00. 
Special pocket edition for youth and for men and women in the 


service, same price. Order from 


Gps Uiyow Roo 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1808 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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stimulate 
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raising 


BRONZE TABLETS 


® church tablets 

® door plates ®@ pew plates 

® room tablets ® honor rolls 
Do as churches and charitable organizations from 
coast to coast do—make U.S. BRONZE your 
source for Bronze Tablets of rare beauty and 
distinction. Our modern plant and art bronze 
foundry—one of the largest in the country de- 
voted exclusively to bronze tablet work—assure 
you of the finest quality at lowest prices. 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

Prompt Mail Service — Free Sketches 

Free Estimates 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN C0., Inc. 


570 Broadway, Dept. CM, New York 12, N.Y. 





WARDROBE RACKS 


-+-answer every wraps 
problem 








(Top to Bottom) The 5'2” 

No. 50 Portable Rack holds 50 

coats and hats. Goes where 

needed on rubber tired cas- 

ters. The fold away Checkerette 

has 4 ft honver har with a? 

coat hooks. Can be set up 

in few minutes without tools, with 

hanger bar positioned “low” for 

children, “‘normal” for adults or 

“high” forlong vestments or robes. 

No. 3 Wall Rack comes in any length, 

mounts on wall at any height. Ac- 

commodates 4 persons per running 

foot. No. 4 Umbrella Stand, 16 or 24 

capacity accommodates congrega- 

tion of 80 or 120 persons. 

Also other types and sizes to 

meet every Church or Sunday School need. All 
are welded steel. All keep wraps 
aired, dry, sanitary and in press. 
All save floor space. 


Write for Catalog No. 33 
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| YOU SHOULD KNOW THE 





who taught us when—as chil- 
dren—we attended Sunday school. 
We shall always be indebted to those 
teachers who shared with us the won- 
ders of the Bible and instructed us in 
| the Christian way of life. 
You may also remember the walls. 
First, there were the walls of the 
| tiny, box-like rooms where our classes 
met. Tack boards, chalk boards, good 
| pictures and cheerful wall colorings 
| were notable chiefly by their absence. 
| In planning those structures, builders 
customarily provided a series of small 
| rooms whose walls effectively separated 
| each group of children from the rest. 


Frequently the walls kept us from 
| sharing creatively in learning, for the 
| size and shape of the rooms dictated 
| that the children be seated in little 
| rows. Thus there was little to do but 
| attempt to teach the Christian faith 
through the lecture method. 

Then there were the walls that sep- 
| arated us from sharing fully in Chris- 

tian worship. 

Perhaps you remember the “opening 
| exercises.” With small classrooms there 
| was little to do but assign the children 

to the adult “opening exercise.” The 

frequent effect, however, was to wall 
us away from genuine participation in 
| the act of worship. 

For “opening exercises” were usually 
| conducted by adults, for adults, in 
| adult language. Dangling childish legs 

—unable to reach from adult-sized 
| pews to the floor—can be achingly un- 
| comfortable. Thus children are sep- 
| arated from personal sharing in wor- 
| ship. 

But in the last quarter century, the 
walls that surrounded many of us as 
children have come tumbling down. To 
be true to fact tiie walls of a modern 
educational building are not walls at 
all. Rether they are attractively dec- 
orated backgrounds for good Christian 
art, blackboards and chalk boards. 
Now, instead of poorly lighted cubicles 
large, airy, self-lighted rooms are pro- 
vided. 

With the larger areas now in use, 
children’s groups have the opportunity, 
under adult supervision, to develop 


 E eengpes you, too, remember those 





*Mr. Betts is a member of the American In- 
stitute of Architects and advisory architect of 
the Board of Church Extension of the Disciple 
Churches. 





Trends in Educational Facilities 
by Charles J. Betts 


their own worship experience in their 
own rooms. Sometimes permanent cen- 
ters are provided in the rooms. In- 
creasingly children are developing their 
own worship centers—adapted to the 
seasons of the year. These are some- 
times placed on tables about which 
they sit. 


Space Required 
As to space requirements, obviousiy, 
the needs of a church school of 100 will 
be different from those of 1,000. De- 
partmental groupings usually fall 

within one of three types: 
1. The 3-class departmental group is 
used for church schools having an 


average attendance of 200 pupils 
or less; 


. The 2-class department is for 
schools where average attendance 
ranges from 200 to 500 pupils; 


. The graded system is for schools 
averaging more than 500 pupils 
in attendance. 


(Note diagrams of floor plans in 
another column.) 


No children’s class should include 
more than 20 pupils. One adult leader 
should be, provided for each 10 pupils. 
Thus, a class with an average attend- 
ance of 20 pupils would have a teacher 
and at least one assistant. Then, when 
the tedcher is absent, the assistant 
carries on the continuity of the pro- 
gram. 

The class areas can be divided with 
folding doors or other screens. Nor- 
mally, the grades 1-2-3 are divided by 
use of tables; the grades 4-5-6 by the 
accordion type door, while the grades 
7-8-9 and grades 10-11-12 in single 
larger classes. 

The 2-class department is increasing- 
ly favored. This plan reduces the span 
of ages included in a single depart- 
ment. Thus, pupils work with other 
children of approximately their own 
stage of maturity and development. To 
illustrate, third graders read and write, 
and thus work better with fourth 
graders than with first and second 
graders who are just learning to do so. 

It will be noted here that the 3-year 
olds have been provided with a room 
of their own. This is the first age 
group that can be taught and these are 
provided with their own room for their 
start in Christian education. You will 
also note the large high school depart- 
ment of two classes, made up of two 
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grades each. The larger schools in this 
division will probably divide this group 
in the same way as the other grades. 

The graded system consists of one 
large room for each grade or age 
group. This group is then divided into 
smaller classes in the same way as the 
two-grade department. An arrange- 
ment for this group is shown in the 
diagram. 

Note the location of juvenile toilet 
rooms for access and supervision. Each 
room or portion of a room has its own 
entrance from a central corridor, so 


that no person needs to disturb or in- ' 
terrupt a class to reach another. Win- 
dows are located on the opposite wall 
from the doors. Each room has at least 
one plain wall where a worship center 
can be located, if desired. 

Each room has provisions for visual 
aids since these materials should be a 
part of the regular teaching methods. 
A separate visual aids room is not rec- 
ommended. A conduit from one end 
of the room to the other for the speak- 
er connection is recommended. The 
screen is set up, the speaker plugged 
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Complete Bible Coverage 
WITH 


“ATTENTION GETTER” 
Story-O-Graphs 


(Tops in FLANNEL-GRAPH stories) 

Absolute satisfaction 
guaranteed, BECAUSE 
Stery-O-Graph Bible 
characters have, without 
doubt, the BEST quality 
in COLOR, realistic life- 
like DRAWINGS, and 
the SIZE most in de- 














mand (9” to 17” high) 
of any  flannel-graph 
sets on the market 
today. 





STORY-0-GRAPH CUT-OUTS are the perfect 
tools to make your talks dynamic and remem- 
bered. No thumb tacking or pinning, just 
move characters from place to place on color- 
ful oi! painted flannel backgrounds as your 
story unfolds. 
YOUR CHOICE OF: 

40 stories of the OLD TESTAMENT 

36 stories of the GOSPEL 

10 stories of the ACTS 

2 stories on MISSIONARIES 

More Than 1,000 Bible Characters 

13 Colorful ‘‘and-Painted BACKGROUNDS 

VIS-U-FOLD ... Aluminum Telescopic Tripod, 
fabric board folds into compact roll. 
DON’T be satisfied with imitations, GET THE 
ORIGINALS. Write for FREE folder and 
price list. 


Story-O-Graphs 


P.0. Box 145M, Dept. CM, Pasadena 16, Calif. 
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BENDIX Mfg: Co. 


192 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


YORK 14, NO ¥ 
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in near it, the projector pl d in at 
CATHEDRAL FILMS ths ethene coil ‘at “ia asus ‘enalie 1t 


PRODUCERS OF “I Beheld His Glory” ready for use. Locate light switch 
WINNER OF THREE 1st AWARDS ae near projector. A mobile storage table 


BOSTON, N.E.F.F. & CLEVELAND FILM FESTIVALS may be easily made which will make it 
sone. possible to move the projector from 


Presents uy i" room to room. 
the NEWEST.....- é e Storage space is not provided in 


closets, but in portable units. These 


_— units can be arranged along the win- 

C fal fe | F ) dow wall or in arrangements to divide 
4 ‘ classes or interest groups. The size 

and height is arranged for the age of 
the person using the room. The port- 
able units make it easy to change 
rooms and take their equipment with 
them when moving becomes necessary. 
One should not be dogmatic in speci- 
fying the number of square feet neces- 
sary for each group. The list below, 
however, gives the spaces which edu- 


Now YOU can live those periods surrounding the cators of today think are desirable. 


birth of Christ. Live the experiences as did the Area in Square 
people of Jerusalem. Realize the full impact of Group Feet Each Pupil 
Isaiah's prophecy; see its fulfillment, the an- dna 02 
nouncement to Mary, her. visit to Elizabeth, the =. : 20-25 
journey to Bethlehem, the shepherds in the fields, ge 20-25 

| and finally join the shepherds at the manger | Age 5-4 20-25 
ws scene, | Grade 15-18 
Running Time . . o< « DMM | Grade 15-18 

Color. . REG. $15.00, . .. DEC.... $22.50 | Grade 15-18 

Bik & White REG. $9.00,...DEC.... $15.00 | Grade 15-18 


R SERVE NOW aft your Film Library — oo 


y x 140 N. Hollywood Way, | Grade 
\ Cathedral Films  purvank, cai Grade 


Grade 





1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


, Grade 10 
Saati ———— | Grade 11 
Grade 12 


| oll. A 
2 NO.58 IN A SERIES ON CHURCH BUILDING FUND CAMPAIGNS ae 


Ad. 


The color of a room can either make 

it or break it for Christian education 

e e use. It costs no more to put on blue 
Episcopal Diocese than it does white. The color in each 
room should be chosen for, but not 

| necessary by, the group that is to 


oversubscribes campaign occupy the room. The color for a 


three-year-old will not be the same for 


by 100%! a thirty-year-old. The size, shape, 


| orientation and many other factors also 
determine the color to be used. 














In Central New York State, the Episcopal Diocese has just completed 
a fund-raising campaign for new churches, new parish houses, a youth | $400,000 FOR MISSION BUILDINGS 


camp, new rectories, student centers and other much-needed facilities. Richmond, Virginia —The Southern 


Against a goal of $300,000, they raised about $600,000. | Baptist Foreign Mission Board appro- 


More than 3,000 volunteer workers covered 138 parishes. Although —s ag Map for building 0 rap 
the largest single gift was only $5,000, thousands made pledges a ee ee ee 


in this truly broad base campaign. | its regular monthly meeting here. 
J : Some of the major projects on which 
Concerning the direction of the campaign, the Rt. Rev. Malcolm the money will be spent include $60,000 


E. Peabody, Bishop of the Diocese, wrote: “We are immensely | for an elementary training center at 
gratified by the successof our campaign and wish to thank | Ijagbo-Offa, Nigeria; $36,000 for church 
Ketchum, Inc., for their exceedingly important leadership.” | and chapel buildings on Formosa; $30,- 
; ‘ pn 3 000 for additional land and buildings 

Consultation Without Obligation | for the Waialae Baptist church, Hono- 

UM, IN . “ he | lulu; $25,000 for the construction of a 

KETCH ’ Cc. ” Camp ws Sa Direction | mission home at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. tina, and $20,000 for construction and 

500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. equipment of the First Baptist Church, 


Member American Association of Fund Raising Counsel Santiago, Chile—RNS 














Your Faithful Church Assistant 
REVERE TAPE RECORDER 


Ready at a finger’s touch to add interest to your church 
services, committee meetings, and Bible classes! Quick to act 
as a musical accompanist or to record important sermons 
and reports. A helpful aid in rehearsing choir numbers, 
religious plays, Bible messages. The “voice” that cheers 
shut-ins with its recorded church services! 


Reproduces sound with real-life clarity; as simple to 
operate as a radio. Easily carried from room to room or 
church to church. Like a faithful church assistant—the 
Revere Tape Recorder unifies and improves church 
activities— “remembers” what you inight forget! 


Model T-700— Revere ‘“‘Balanced Tone’> RECORDER. 
This new model brings you performance and quality 
heretofore obtainable only in costly professional broad- 
cast equipment. Exclusive Index Counter permits instant 
location of any part of recorded reel. Automatic “‘key- 
board’’ controls and many other outstanding features. 
Complete with microphone, radio attachment cord, 2 
reels (one with tape) and carrying case, $225.00 


OTHER FAMOUS REVERE MODELS 

T-500— DeLuxe, 2 hour play...............+++.$179.50 
TR-600-—— DeLuxe, built-in radio................$234.50 
T-100—Standard, l-hour play..............+++-$169.50 
TR-200—Standard, built-in radio...............$224.50 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY Revere TAPE RECORDER 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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REVERE l6mm SOUND PROJECTOR 


Shows Religious Films at their best! 


Bright, clear screen image and finest ‘“Theater Tone” sound. For silent movies, 
too. Extremely simple to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessories, 
doubles as a speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds..........-+++seeeee8 








HOW to RAISE MONEY 
FOR YOUR (Church 


Sell the “Sunshine Line” in 
your community.  Christ- - 
honoring Cards, Stationery, 
Gift Wrappings, Egermeier’s 
Bible Story Books, Pictures, 
Plaques, etc. The best in 
religious supplies and gifts 
—at attractive prices. 

Simple, easy plan. No ex- 
perience needed. Classes, 
groups, societies and _ indi- 
viduals can make good 
money quickly. Old, reliable 
Christian firm, eager to 
help you. Write today for 
free catalog. . 


TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS ° 
ANDERSON, IND., or SAN JOSE, CALIF. 











ALTAR HANGINGS 


for Sacred Service 
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ithful color com- 
soy ee distinguish each parament. 
Please supply sizes with your inquiry. 
PULPIT ANTEPENDIA’ FRONTALS “SUPERFRONTALS 
DOSSALS * STOLES - BIBLE MARKERS 


Write for our latest catalog. 


Mp meen 


|. THEODORE UTHBEERTSON Lit 


SANSOM ST + PHILADELPHIA 3. PENNSYLVANIA 


| out northern New Jersey. 
| capacity he was granted use of a 








OFFERING PLATES OF 
Outstanding 
Beauty 


Permanently finished in gold, silver, brass, 
or any of the wood finishes desired. 


” diameter x er Geb 
10 ” diameter _ 4% 
12 ” diameter * 


Write for folder mena our beautiful pew 
accessories or see your dealer 


Pro-Del Industries, Inc. 


CUMBERLAND, IND. 











tionary . 
| (land) and house, or the house only, 
| appropriated by a parish or ecclesiasti- 
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Tax Exemption 


of Parsonages 


by pe es © i H. Sheet 


HE New Jersey statutes exempt 
from taxation, among other church- 
owned property, “the building actu- 
ally occupied as a parsonage by the 
officiating clergyman of any religious 
corporation of this state to an amount 
not exceeding $5,000.” Did a religious 


| corporation, which had a congregation 
| but no church building, have a right to 
| an exemption of a _ dwelling - house 
| owned by it in a nearby town and used 


by its pastor? 
Yes, answered the Appellate Division 


| of the New Jersey Superior Court in 


the recent case of St. Matthew’s Luth- 


| eran Church for the Deaf v. Division of 
| Tax Appeals, 87 Atl. 2d 732. 


Plaintiff was incorporated to serve 


| the religious and spiritual needs of 
| the deaf in New Jersey. It grew out 
| of recognition that deaf persons could 


not participate effectively or enjoy reli- 
gious services conducted in the usual 
manner by a vocal clergyman. 

Floyd Possehl, an ordained Lutheran 
minister, being specially qualified to 
serve, was assigned by the plaintiff 
corporation to devote his entire time 
to officiating at congregations through- 
In_ that 


dwelling-house owned by plaintiff at 
Nutley, New Jersey. 

Services were conducted in Lutheran 
church buildings in Newark, Jersey 
City, Elizabeth, Trenton and Paterson, 
through the courtesy of the local church 
organizations. Plaintiff did not affiliate 
with any national synod. 

In denying right to a tax exemption, 
the New Jersey authorities seems to 
have adopted the view that a tax-free 


| parsonage cannot exist in a non-affili- 
| ated religious corporation, unless the 


corporation is associated with and has 
control over a church building which, 


| because of such facts, is itself tax 
| exempt. The court rejected that view. 


Here are the high spots of the court’s 
opinion: 

“Webster’s New International Dic- 
. describes it as: ‘The glebe 


cal society to the maintenance or use 


| of the incumbent or settled pastor or 


minister.’ 

“Generally, the connotation adopted 
by Webster has the recognition of the 
courts. One of the clearest statements 


to be found on the subject appears in 
Assessors of Boston v. Old South Soci- 
iety in Boston, 314 Mass. 364, 50 N. E. 
2d 51, 52 (Sup. Jud. Ct. 1948) where 
the court said: ‘. . . Nevertheless we 
think that as was said in Roman Cath- 
olic Apostolic Church in the Philip- 
pines v. Hastings, 5 Philippine 701, 705, 
the “English word ‘parsonage’ as de- 
rived from American usage must be 
read, not in a technical or ecclesiastical 
sense, but in the broad meaning of a 
ministerial residence used in connection 
with any place of worship of any de- 
nomination.” It is but a house owned, 
or held in trust, by a religious organi- 
zation for religious uses in which a 
minister serving those uses lives... . 
The word “parsonage” is commonly 
used to denote a residence furnished by 
a church to a minister.’ 

“Under a Canadian tax exemption act 
a parsonage was said to be a house or 
dwelling used as the residence of a min- 
ister in charge of a circuit or congre- 
gation. Re Pearson, 7 Can. L. T. 48; 
13 A. L. R. 1206. 

“Since the evidence in the record 
shows, and without contradiction, that 
the premises in question were used 
solely as the place of residence of Mr. 
Possehl, the tax exemption must fol- 
low if he is ‘the officiating clergyman 
of any religious corporation.’ In con- 
struing this language it would not be 
reasonable to conclude that the Legis- 
lature intended to exempt the residence 
of an itinerant evangelist. Ham Evan- 
gelistic Association v. Matthews, 300 
Ky. 402, 189 S. W. 2d 524, 168 A. L. R. 
1216 (Ct. Apps. 1945). Otherwise any 
individual whose home is in New Jer- 
sey and who incorporated here for reli- 
gious purposes and who evangelized all 
over the country would be entitled to 
the immunity. Something more local- 
ized and more or less permanent, both 
as to character of the pastor and nature 
of the persons served by him, must 
have been intended as the necessary 
qualifications. Consequently an ‘officiat- 
ing clergyman’ when textually associ- 
ated with ‘parsonage’ must be a settled 
or incumbent pastor or minister, that 
is, a pastor installed over a parish, 
church or congregation. (See Webster’s 
New International Dictionary (2nd ed.) 
‘settled’ in ecclesiastical sense; Everett 
v. First Presbyterian Church, 53 N. J. 
Eq. 500, 502, 508, 32 A. 747 (Ch. 1895); 
45 Am. Jur., Religious Societies, secs. 
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29, 30). And when he is an ‘officiating 

clergyman of any religious corporation’ Ove r 20 re) 5 u g g e sti ons 

he must be serving the needs of a rea- 

sonably localized and established con- 
gregation. In this sense a congregation markers, donor tablets, and other 
pee : hurch Described i 
signifies an assemblage or union of per ich Mais neadhens aden tie 
sons in society to worship their God illustrated suggestions of stand- 
publicly in such manner as they deem Brochure pond rebar henanypoghees Pe 
most acceptable to Him, at some stated tion—for immediate use or 
: future reference. Send letter or 


place and at regular intervals. post cord today for Brochure A. i 


...for genuine solid bronze 
memorial plaques, honor rolls, 


“Tested by these considerations Mr. ee i ae bbe oe 6 6 
Possehl is an officiating minister of a 
religious corporation. He is assigned as oat — a a ars 
minister by the appellant indefinitely 
to conduct religious worship for the ; 
deaf in New Jersey. He has an estab- INTERNATIONAL Desk 6 
lished congregation in Newark which TULA TIE EET tae 150 West 22nd St. 
meets regularly and at a fixed place. y NewYork 11, N.Y. 
The fact that he conducts similar serv- 
ices in other churches and in other 
parts of the state for groups of the 
deaf should not militate against the 
exemption. Neither should the fact that a NV E W 
the church in Newark, where he is per- we yreat 
mitted to officiate with his own con- 
gregation, has a parsonage occupied by ed be o J E Cc T re) °g Ss 
its settled minister and which is there- 
fore exempt by the same legislation by 
work a disqualification. There is no : e 
distinction in principle between a situa- American ( )pt tere! 
tion where a church building has two 
unconnected congregations and two in- 
cumbent ministers who live in indi- 


vidual residences assigned to them by q => LARGE APERTURE 


the religious corporation or society they ! O 2 
represent, and where two parsonages | Ape ie , pague 1000 


are created by a single congregation, 
one for the principal minister and one ' Now . . . AO high standards of per- 
for his curate. ; \ formance from an opaque projector with 

“Under the circumstance appellant ’ AO Racal ean oie ait ke 
should have been granted the statutory _ finest projector to reproduce piers pages 
and also provide: 


exemption on the land and the build- in . = 
ing in question and on the furniture and NEW Educator 500 ¢ Bright, clear images in semi-darkened 
personal property contained therein.” For 2 x 2 Slides and Filmstrip rooms 








¢ Even illumination over entire screen 
Few 750 watt projectors match the bril- * Crisp, true color reproduction 


| liant pi lity of thi b 500 
Cubbyhole Classrooms jant picture quality of this super watt The New AO Opaque 1000 brilliantly 


FP | instrument—and none offer so many ex- ; : ; ( 
(From page 22) ceptional features. The Educator 500 pro- projects entire printed or written area of 
books, letters, work sheets—as well as in- 


Rooms Needed jects 2 x 2 slides and single or double ‘ 
—Nursery (2-3 years): frame filmstrip—instantly switching from re eat ig ory keeps 
1. A room for every 8 to 12 chil- | one to the other. aw ae ee eee 
dren, 2 years ne lng New Patented Filmstrip Unit guarantees weet A canine yes ances west 
2. A room for every 15 to 18 chil- safety to film. Pressure plates open before acai sary yea apes Sori og mE 1 greg 
dren, 3 years of age. film is advanced; close after Frame is in po- ‘ rate — ae iggy adj bape gol 
3. If children younger than 2 at- sition. No more scratched or damaged film. yeh sae saps NAOLITE” Se, a 
tend, one or more additional | Patented Autofocus Changer feeds slides Light Optical Pointer and roll feed eon § 
rooms. on one side, ejects them automatically from ment for continuous, effortless insertion of 
—Kindergarten (4-5 years): ere oe automatically fo- material. By far, the world’s finest opaque 
1. One room for whole department . 3 viieaveyiene 
where attendance is 20 to 25 Front rotates 360° 
children. to assure easy center- MAIL COUPON TODAY FO 
2. When attendance is over 25, two ing and upright : 
rooms needed—one for 4-year- | frames. Choice of Please send me information on . . . 
olds and another for 5-year- Americote 34”, 5”, A : O : C) Slide & Filmstrip Projectors 
aiiie. or 7” lenses. Safe, merican ptical (C0 Opaque Projectors 


: f ling — qui : - 
—Primary (grades 1, 2, and 3): AC te — eeerecsts C) Lantern Slide Projectors (3% x 4) 
1. When attendance is 25 to 30, ©) 35mm Slide Projectors (2 x 2) 


one room for whole department. warantesd : 
2. When attendance is 25 to 30 and a ee . y sia, 
above, one or more rooms for ican Optical ese sa 
each grade. the most complete 
—Junior (9, 10, and 11 years or line of still projectors. 
grades 4, 5, and 6): 








All optical elements 
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The New Idea in Church Records 


CHURCH RECORD AND PERSONNEL FILE — THE 
FAMILY -FILE CHURCH RECORD name 





NOTE THESE FEATURES 








. Fits the standard size let- 
ter filing cabinet. 


. Complete church record 
for each member of the 
family. 

. Records pastoral calls. 


. Provides a folder for 
supplementary family 
information, confidential 
counseling material, etc. 


. Flexible for churches of 
various sizes. 


Price 6'/,¢ Each 


} 








Note that the family name is at all times visible. 
Actual size of the folder is 936”x1134”. 


If you now have a filing case the complete system for a church of 100 
families will cost but $6.50; a church with 200 families, $14.00; a 
church of 500 families, $32.50. Carriage prepaid from Cleveland if 


remittance accompanies the order. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 


1900 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 











(Com fe lete 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 





| 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT CO 


& WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK } NY 
























































PER SET OF FOUR—TWELVE MONTHS 
ACTUAL SIZE OF EACH SHEET 17X22 
“OUR CHURCH AT WORK” calendar for the 


in scheduling various meeting dates. 


The calendars list all fixed and generally 
accepted dates out of the Christian Church year: 
ample room has been provided for local dates. 


Many churches heve three sets of calendars: 
one for the pastor. one for church office and a 
third set for the church bulletin board. 


Send $1.00 for each set you may need. 
SPALDING PUBLISHERS 


4 


Same requirements as for primary. 
The Youth Division (ages 12-23) 


| Location of Rooms 

—On any floor. 

| Floor Space 

—Intermediates, 14 square feet per 
pupil. 

—Seniors, 10 square feet per pupil. 

—Older youth, 10 square feet per 
pupil. 

Room Needed 

—Intermediates (12, 13, and 14 years 
or grades 7, 8, and 9): 

1. When attendance is 75 or un- 
der a worship - and - fellowship 
room for whole department with 
separate class or committee 
rooms for each ten to fifteen in- 
termediates. These rooms may 
be used for Sunday morning 
and evening activities of this 
age. 

. When attendance is over 75 a 
meeting room for each of the 
three grades which would serve 
for worship and fellowship and 
classes or committees. Addi- 
tional class-or-committee room 
for each 10 to 15 intermediates 
desirable. 

—Senior (15, 16, and 17 years or 
grades 10 through high school): 
A worship-and-fellowship room for 
entire department. Class-or-com- 
mittee rooms, each to accommodate 
15 to 20. These rooms may be used 
for Sunday morning and evening 
activities of this age. 

—Older youth (18-23): 

Same requirements as for seniors. 


—Provisions for wraps (separate 
cloakrooms for each department if 
possible.) 


The Adult Division (ages 24 and over) 


Location of Rooms 

—For young adults and adults: 
floor. 

—For older people: first floor, pref- 
erably near street entrance. 

Floor Space 
—10 square feet per person. 
| Classrooms 
| —Different sizes according to needs 
of groups. 
| —Number of rooms determined by 
your needs. 
—No platforms. 
Cabinet Space 

—In every classroom, built in if pos- 
sible. 

—At least one cabinet for worship 
materials and record books of 
whole division. 

Display Space 

—Bulletin boards at back of class- 
rooms. 

—A movable blackboard 
room. 


| 
| 


any 





in each 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths, 
Bible Markers, Communion Linens, 
Embroideries, Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 scien ete 1958 


church and Tan 
4 cOx SONS & VINING, Inc. 
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CHURCH LUMINAIRES 


comfortable, subdued general lighting 
downlighting for good-seeing 


dignified, distinctive traditional designs to fit all types 


of Church architecture 
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LIGHT FOR WORSHIP AND WORK 


OFFICE AND CLASSROOM FIXTURES 


@ incorporating the newest ideas of modern illumination 
engineering 


@ beautiful, modern functional design sf 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION our engineers will prepare a 


Church or Institutional lighting plan designed to meet 
your own needs. Write us for further emus 
b 


IGHTING 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY / ST.LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


low prices because of volume production by one of the 


oldest and largest manufacturers of ecclesiastical fixtures 


Leaders in Lighting since 1902 





A True Hero of the Cross 


A Sermon for Children 


by John Schott* 


BOUT fifty years ago the Chinese 

people tried to drive all white 

people out of their country. At 
that time a Christian missionary, who 
was living in one of the large Chinese 
cities, was making a translation cf the 
Bible into the language of that area. 
He was getting along real well with his 
work until one night a group of natives 
came and set his house on fire. Fortu- 
nately he had placed his manuscript 
each evening in a heavy safe, and even 
though his house was completely de- 
stroyed, the flames could not reach 
his translation. 

But how was he to get at that safe, 
now buried deep in the ruins of his 
former home? He knew that if he 
started digging for it in daylight, the 
Chinese in their anger for white people 
would kill him. So, dressing up like 


*Associate minister, Presbyterian Church, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


filthy beggars, he and his trusted coolie 
went in the darkness of night to the 
place where he used to live and started 
scratching away among the smoldering 
ashes. No one took notice of them, for 
in that section of the country there 
were thousands of beggars who roamed 
the streets at night in search of scraps 
of food. After digging slowly and pain- 
fully for many hours, they unearthed 
the safe, and discovered to their de- 
light that the manuscript was un- 
harmed. 

Taking it to his hiding place, the 
Christian missionary once again start- 
ed working on the translation not know- 
ing when the Chinese would discover 
him and this time kill him. Apparently 
he worked harder and longer than was 
wise, for he became seriously ill. But 
still he kept at his task, working often 
far into the night. Finally, the trans- 
lation was completed and the mission- 


ary was filled with joy. 

“I feel very tired now,” he said to 
his coolie. “I think I'll go to bed 
immediately.” 


The next morning this brave Chris- 
tian missionary was found dead in bed, 
and it was believed that his determina- 
tion to finish his translation was the 
only thing that kept him alive through 
all those anxious months. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances he would have died 
long before he did, but the determina- 
tion to complete this manuscript, gave 
him the will to live. 


We Christians believe that when we 
die, our souls go from this world to our 
true home in Heaven. We sometimes 
say that when a person dies, he has 
been translated from this earth to 
Heaven. Therefore when this Chris- 
tian missionary died, a friend sent 
this message to his son, a doctor in 
America: “Your father has just com- 
pleted his translation and has himself 
been translated.” 


It is by such heroic and sacrificial 
living that Christ has been made known 
to people all over the world. It is by 
such heroic and sacrificial living that 
all of us must be willing to tell others 
of Christ. 
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THE BEAUTY OF CANDLELIGHT — | 
WITHOUT THE DANGER OF FLAME 


NALCO Electrified Candles 


Operate on Ordinary Flashlight Batteries 


AMAZINGLY realistic ... 
safe ... designed to repro- 
duce the soft mellow glow 
of burning candles. Adapt- 
able to any location . . . use 
regular flashlight batteries. 
SIZES. Standard size: 1%” 
dia.x5%”. Also available in 
%” diameter — 7” and 14” 
lengths. 

CONSTRUCTION. Sturdy 
white-enameled aluminum. Com- 
plete with two heavy-duty bat- 
teries and 2%-volt Nalco Candle 
Flame Lamp. 


ideal for 
church services 


‘y ry 


Safe and beautiful lighting 
effect for choral singing 


Write for Descriptive 
Folder and Prices 


1088 TYLBR STREET 
ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 


NORTH AMERICAN 


SAL CTLL  b 














HOWE folding tables have ample leg room at both ends and sides of 
tables. There's a brace at each leg for extra strength—a leg at each corner for 
engineering balance. ALL STEEL CHASSIS. Tops are Masonite, Plastic or 
Linoleum laminated to 3” plywood. Protective metal edge. Positive lock- 
ing device. 114” square tube steel legs, lapped seams. 

They fold easily and compactly—no legs protrude when stacked. 

STANDARD SIZES 30”x72” and 30x96”, ROUNDS 42”, 48”, 54”, 
60” and 72” diametet. 


if it folds—ask HOWE ° 
HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK (6, N. Y. 











Open the Door, Richard 


By James A. Dillon* 

A few years ago the world was hum- 
ming and singing a little song that re- 
peated the words of the title above. A 
sentimental ditty, it played up the 
truth that the open door speaks the 
warmth of welcome. There is no ques- 
tion about the emotional impact and 
the psychological effect of the open 
door. It says clearly to all, “Come in. 
You are welcome here.” 

Most churches are loud in their 
protestations of welcome to the visitor 
or stranger. And when one enters a 
church for the first time he can often 
find a real welcome within it. But time 
and time again these same churches, 
churches with a warm heart and a 
genuine welcome, have pictures on their 
church bulletins in which the doors are 
locked closed. What an unfortunate 
psychological contradiction this is. 

If the open door invites, and it does, 
then let us open wide our doors when 
the photographer comes to take the 
picture for our bulletin covers. Why 
be so foolish as to put into the hands of 
the community a picture of our church 
that seems to say, “Keep out,”” when we 
can have the open doors symbolizing 
outstretched arms inviting all to come 
to the church and to the Christ of the 
church? Open doors are psychologically 
sound, socially warm and inviting, and 
spiritually necessary. 

Oh, it is just a little thing, says 
someone. Perhaps. But little things like 
this can make all the difference in the 
world to your church. So the next time 
you order church bulletin covers for 
your church, call your photographer 
first, and whatever his name may be, 
say to him, “and open the door, 
Richard.” 


*Minister, Fairview Community Baptist Church, 
Camden, New Jersey. 





| Church Gindows: 


ISH Yi 


Pittsbura Stainet Glass Studiog 


nd M‘Cartney Sts. Pittsburgh Pa. y 








DRESS-UP... 
Your Churcl: Bulletins! 


Investigate the advantages of our Every Sun- 
day illustrated folder service. Inexpensive. 
Easy to handle. Write today for free samples 
and information. 

CHUACH WORLD PRESS, INC. 
1900 Superior Avenue Cleveland 14, Ohie 
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The Ministry of Encouragement 
A Sorted by 3 Ae P| Forsberg 


N one of his books Elton Trueblood 

speaks about the fact, that the church 

is always slightly out of step with 
contemporary society. In that particu- 
lar instance he has reference to the fact 
that when the world views things with 
rose-colored glasses, then the church 
speaks a word of warning about the 
possibilities of trouble. I don’t suppose 
there is anything quite as annoying to 
us as when everything seems to be go- 
ing well to have some prophet of doom 
come along and say, “Look out now, 
for trouble may develop over here, or 
over there.” And yet again and again 
down through history it has been the 
job of the church to warn against false 
optimism! 

On the other hand when the current 
secular mood is one of gloom and de- 
spair, then the church is still out of 
step, for then it becomes the ministry 
of the church to point to the light that 
shines in the darkness. When times 
are the worst the church comes along 
with its optimism of grace and pro- 
claims a message of faith in God and 
hope for the future! 

I am convinced that there is nothing 
quite as important for the church in our 
time as the ministry of encouragement. 
Certainly our secular mood at the mo- 
ment is one of discouragement and 
despair. 

Four thousand years ago an Egyp- 
tian philosopher took a very dim view 
of his contemporary scene. He wrote: 
“The world is getting worse and worse. 
Children no longer obey their parents. 
Everybody wants to write a book. Sure- 
ly the end of all things is at hand.” 

Well, our symptoms may be a little 
more acute than his, but our mood is 
the same. We live in the kind of a 
world where no one knows from one 
day to the next what may happen. We 
grope our way along in Korea, hardly 
daring to admit that there are a dozen 
danger spots on the globe. Against this 
backdrop of despair and gloom the 
church is called upon to perform the 
ministry of encouragement. 


A Ship Sails 


Once there was a ship from Alexan- 
dria sailing for Italy. There was a 
variety of passengers on board. There 
were soldiers going home on furlough. 


_*Minister, Garden Street Methodist Church and 
Wes'ey Foundation, Bellingham, Washington. 


There were businessmen on_ business 
errands. There were the usual trav- 
elers. And then there was a centurian 
named Julius, who was delivering a 
prisoner to Rome. The prisoner’s name 
was Paul. 

It was late in the sailing season, and 
the captain was hesitant to sail, be- 
cause of the possibility of storms. How- 
ever, most of his passengers were insis- 
tent. The only one who objected was 
the prisoner, but then everyone sup- 
posed that he might be naturally a lit- 
tle reluctant to get to his destination. 

On the first day out a gentle south 
wind was blowing, and for a while it 
looked as though everything might go 
all right. Then suddenly the south wind 
changed to a brisk nor-easter, and the 
ship was in trouble. It was driven far- 
ther and farther from land until no one 
knew where they were. It was so dark 
they couldn’t see the sun by day or 
the stars by night. The crew was in 
mutiny, and the soldiers cut away the 
lifeboat so that no one could get away. 
For fourteen days this condition lasted, 
and apparently everyone had given up 
all hope of being rescued! 


There was only one man on ship who 
maintained his poise, and that man, 
strangely enough, was the prisoner. On 
the fourteenth day Paul got a hearing 
from his fellow shipmates, and this is 
what he said, “Men, we should never 
have sailed in this late season. But it 
is too late to think of that now. How- 
ever, I bid you take heart, for there is 
going to be no loss of life. This very 
night, an angel of the Lord appeared 
to me, and he said, ‘Do not be afraid, 
Paul, for your life, and the lives of 
your fellow passengers will be spared.’ 
So take faith, for I have confidence that 
it will be exactly as I have told you. 
This is now the fourteenth day that 
you have gone without bread. I urge 
you therefore to take some food, for it 
will give you strength.” 

Then quietly and deliberately he took 
some bread, broke it, and when he had 
given thanks to God, began to eat. And 
when they saw him eat, they all began 
to follow his. example. We read, “On 
the morrow they saw the shoreline, and 
those who could swim did so, while the 
others held to planks znd boards, and 
thus all were saved.” 

What a tremendous picture that is, 
this shipload of people in despair, ready 
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INDOOR SHUFFLEBOARD 
Wholesome Fun for youth! 


Here’s exciting fun teen-agers will 
enjoy . . . Dimco Indoor Shuffle- 
board is suitable for church base- 
ment, recreation room, etc. No 
special installation needed—paint 
diagram on floor! 

Complete Dimco Shuffleboard Sets 
are available at $16.95. 

Write today for colorful folder, “Let's Play 


Shuffleboard,” containing complete infor- 
mation on court layout and equipment! 


DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 


10 EAST SIXTH STREET 
7 Ble), Mysme). ile) 





Stained 
and 
Decorative Glass 


also repair work 


CITY GLASS 
SPECIALTY, INC. 
2124 South Cathoun St. 


Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
Phone: Harrison 2228 





type 
in which you 
are i 


PIPE ORGANS 
REED ORGANS 


ESTEY ORGAN CORP., BRATTLEBORO,VT. 





| responsibility. Why? 


| importance for us. 
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| to give up, sure that all was lost! And 
then one little man, a prisoner if you 


please, speaking those quiet words of 
encouragement, and setting the exam- 
ple by quietly breaking bread, saying 
grace, and proceeding to eat! 

Paul was performing the ministry of 


| encouragement! 


Now there are two questions that I 


| want to ask about this story, and the 


first is “Why?” 
Why? 
Why would Paul ever attempt to 


| perform the ministry of encouragement 
| in that situation? There was a captain 
| in charge; he should have taken over. 


And if not the ship’s captain, then 
there was a centurion, trained in lead- 
ership and in handling crisis! 
any other passenger on board had more 


| at stake than Paul. The only thing he 
could look forward to was trial! 
that matter, if Paul knew that he was 


For 


going to be saved, why try to convince 
anyone else? Why not let them worry 


| a while? Why bother to reassure these 


people to whom Paul owed nothing? 
And yet, it is Paul who assumes the 
Well simply, it 
seems to me, because Paul knew that 
he was God’s man in that situation. It 


| was part of his new nature as a Chris- 
| tian to assume responsibility for his 


fellow men. He knew now that no man 


| lives only for himself when he is pos- 
| sessed of God! 


And somehow the sal- 
vation of his fellow men was all wrap- 


| ped up with his own. 


Isn’t that the first lesson that a new 
Christian has to learn? He has to 
learn that when we are possessed of 
God, we have new responsibilities to 


| his children. Suddenly we become aware 


that the welfare and security of other 
passengers is a matter of paramount 
We can no longer 
be so terribly concerned with the salva- 
tion of our own souls that we are obli- 


| vious to the salvation of others. 


The Apostle Paul one time said a 


| strange thing —he said that he would 


willingly be damned himself, if thereby 


| he might win someone else to Christ! 
| It seems to me that the acid test of a 


man’s Christianity is the concern and 
responsibility he feels towards those 
whom God has placed around him. 

There was a young man who came 
home from the great war to his little 
village. On the battlefield he had lost 
his eyesight, but even worse, he had 
lost the will to live or to have any 
interest in life. He had been dealt this 
cruel blow by fate, and he no longer 
felt any responsibility toward his world 
or his generation. What more could be 
asked of him than what he had already 
given? 


Almost . 


A young boy was hired to become 
his guide, and help make that hard 
adjustment to moving around in a sea 
of darkness. One day they are walking 
in the fields beyond the town, and they 
come to a little stream. The little boy 
says, “There is a stream over there,” 
and he points, forgetting momentarily 
that the ex-soldier can’t see. He adds, 
“Maybe you can hear it.” “Yes,” the 
soldier answers, “I hear it. Where does 
it go?” “Well,” the boy says, “every- 
one says it flows right out to the sea. 
When I was smaller I used to think 
that if this stream dried up the whole 
ocean would dry up, too,” and he laughs, 
as though he is embarrassed at how 
ignorant he was as a little boy. But 
the soldier says quietly, “As a matter 
of fact, that isn’t so foolish. Every- 
thing depends on everything else, and 
how do we know that if one thing stops, 
everything won’t stop?” The idea be- 
gins to possess him, until it dawns on 
him that he is still involved in human 
life, and that what he does affects 
others. Later on the soldier says, “It’s 
an awful thing to believe in God and 
not do anything about it. That’s the 
most awful kind of blindness there is.” 
And he was right. 

Ah, you and I believe in God. We 
have responsibilities. It doesn’t matter 
what kind of experience has been ours. 
It ‘doesn’t particularly matter if we 
are weak or strong, rich or poor. We 
are still shipmates together, and con- 
cerned about each other’s salvation. 

That’s why Paul performed his min- 
istry. He was God’s man in that situa- 
tion. 

But the second question I want to 
raise is “How?” 


How? 


How was Paul going to perform his 
ministry of encouragement? Well, not 
by preaching a sermon. It was not by 
carefully designed logic, or brilliant 
persuasion. He didn’t ask those pas- 
sengers even to believe in his angels. 
Instead he did a most simple and prac- 
tical thing; he took bread, broke it, 
gave thanks, and began to eat. And 
they were all encouraged, and fol- 
lowed his example. 

Isn’t this a truth about life? So often 
we try to convince people with words 
that they ought to have confidence. 
The argument for faith seems so clear 
and logical to us, and we try to per- 
suade others. And as often as we try, 
we fail. Emotional moods do not easily 
respond to logic. 

But there is a better way. It is to 
do the practical thing, to set the good 
example, to be the living demonstra- 
tion. of your own faith. When I am 
able to take my courage, and trans- 
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late it into practical deeds, then some- 
one else sees my faith and is encour- 
aged also. This has been true in my 
ministry, and I suspect it has been true 
of many ministers. I have gone into a 
crisis situation too anxious to talk, to 
advise, to tell people what they ought 
to do! And experience says “Be quiet.” 
You and I perform the ministry of en- 
courgament best when we do the sim- 
ple and the practical things, and give 
a demonstration of our own faith and 
confidence in God. 

John Timothy Stone was the minis- 
ter of Chicago’s Fourth Presbyterian 
Church. That is one of the great Prot- 
estant churches. A rapidly growing 
slum area in the backyard of that 
church gave Dr. Stone a varied parish. 

The story is told of how one day he 
went into a little flat in that slum 
area. A child had been taken by death, 
and grief had all but swamped the little 
family. The tension was terrible. In- 
stead of welding the family together, 
the tragedy was tearing them apart. 
Dr. Stone urged the father and mother 
to go out together for the day, and said 
that he would stay there until they re- 
turned. When they had gone he went 
to the kitchen, rolled up his sleeves, and 


began to wash the accumulated dishes. | 


When he had finished that, he began to 
clean the apartment. Finally he went 
out and bought groceries, and when 
husband and wife came home, it was 
to a shining clean apartment, with the 
table spread for dinner, and the meal 
prepared and waiting. 

John Timothy Stone: brilliant 
preacher, distinguished minister, out- 
standing teacher. But I don’t suppose 
that in all his ministry he ever per- 
formed the ministry of encouragement 
more effectively than he did that day 
when he washed dishes and prepared 
an evening meal! 

How desperately our world, and our 
neighbors, need the ministry of encour- 
agement. The current secular mood is 
one of discouragement, cynicism and 
despair. Over against that mood the 
Christian stands with his Christ-given 
admonition, “Be of good cheer.” He 
will not stand by and let his world go 
to ruin, with no one daring to believe 
in’and hope for the best. Why? Be- 
cause he is God’s man of the hour. He 
has a ministry to perform. It is the 
ministry of encouragement. 








MEMORIAL 
PAINTINGS 


JOAN KROGMANN Artist 


6!6 Goslin Street, Studio 7 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 

















CHURCH LIGHTING 


In the Finest Tradition of 


ARCHITECTURAL AND 
UTILITARIAN DESIGN 


Our Engineering Lighting Counse! 
is available to you... direct or 
through your architect—without ob- 
ligation. 

Write today for complete informa- 
tion and catalog regarding proper 
lighting equipment to conform to 
your architectural design to afford 
comfortable light for reading and to 
meet your specific budget. 


Ceiling Type 
No. 05725 


Church Lighting Division 


THE 


NOVELTY LIGHTING 


CORPCRATION 


Bracket Lantern om pals : 
2484 EAST 22nd ST. 
No. D8715 


Nave Lantern 


CLEVELAND 15 4 
No. D5730 ELAN 5, OHIO 














PEWS, PULPIT 
AND CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 











PULPITS © CHAIRS 
ALTARS © LECTERNS 
BAPTISMAL FONTS 


Gothic, Romanesque, Colonial, and Early Amer- 
ican designs to hurmonize with every edifice. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 
Furniture for America’s Churches Since 1897 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. B * SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 
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CHURCH PUBLICITY MATERIALS 
THAT MAGNIFY (Aeco? 


Used By More Than 1,000 Churches 
































Prepared by professional advertising art- 
ists. CPS materials apply tested and proved 
principles to your church promotion. 
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A Preacher Angler 


Among the clergy as well as in the 
ranks of laymen, Peter, the Big Fisher- 
man, has had many admirers. 
many love to fish, not for a living, but 
One Sunday morning 
Reverend Lyman Beecher, the father 
of both Harriet, author of Uncle Tom’s 


How 


| Cabin and of the famous orator, Henry 
| Ward Beecher, was walking to church 
| when he crossed a trout stream. Just 
| at that moment a big trout jumped. 
| The minister remembered that he had 
| hidden a rod and tackle under the 
bridge. Quickly he grabbed his equip- 
ment. Luck was with him. He had no 
| time to admire the nice trout he pulled 


out—so he slipped it into the tail 


| pocket of his ministerial coat where he 


usually carried a snowy handkerchief. 
He was almost late for church. Per- 
haps some of his congregation won- 


| dered why his cheeks were colored with 


excitement and his necktie was 
rumpled! 

The reason for his appearance was 
later revealed to his wife Roxana. 
The absent-minded preacher had for- 


gotten his prize and hung his “best” 


| coat in its place in his closet. Not until 


the next Sunday, when his wife opened 
the door to whisk off this apparel, did 
the horrid smell of week-old fish tell 
the tale of her husband’s escapade! 
Mrs. Arnold A. Mathews 








CHRIST CHURCH, ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 

This historic church in which George Washing- 
‘on worshipped has now joined the church build- 
ings which are weather protected by Fiberglass 
blown insulation. 
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Mission and Unity 
A Sotiedin by Paul M Conley * 


“Would Christ recognize his church 

if he were to return to earth to- 
day?” It is not a suffering and sacri- 
ficing fellowship as it once was. Divi- 
sions of race and creed are apparent. 
Too often, it yields to the temptation 
to move from the poor areas of the city 
to the nice suburb forgetting that 
Christ loved the poor. Realizing that 
we need to return to the church as 
Christ would have it, we do well to 
ponder the call of the National Council 
of Churches — Christ’s Call to Mission 
and Unity. 

The two aspects of this call are set 
forth in the 17th chapter of John, 
verses 20 and 21 (RSV). “I pray. ... 
for those who are to believe in me 
through their word.” This is the call 
to mission. “That they may all be one”: 
here we are called to unity. It is 
through us that many are to believe, 
and we must demonstrate Christ to 
them. It is through this mission that 
we all shall be united. What is the 
call? It is to do our job, and to do it 
together. In this simple yet profound 
injunction we can make our witness 
vital in the world today. 

This means that the church must 
regain its original purpose of making 
disciples for Christ. More than a fel- 
lowship existing for the sake of the 
membership, it will reach forth to pro- 
claim a universal Christ. It must be- 
come a missionary society in the true 
sense. What have we to give to the 
world. Is it really different from 
Buddhism or Islam or materialistic 
Communism? It is significant that 
reading has been given to so many in 
the world for the first time by a Chris- 
tian, Frank Laubach. Through a Chris- 
tian doctor medical ministries have been 
the light of large numbers in Africa 
through the hands of Albert Schweit- 
zer. Agriculture and catile breeding 
were brought to India through Sam 
Higgenbottom as he ministered for 
Christ. By bringing American cattle 
to India and breeding them with the 
more hardy but less productive Indian 
cattle, more milk was produced than 
ever before in that land. 

Yet, each of these things had a single 
point of reference which no similar 
work done in any other name could 


Tew question has often been asked, 


an First Presbyterian Church, Seville, 
0. 


have had. Christ was the figure that 
towered above them all. Such minis- 
tries must be multiplied a thousand 
times if we are to heed the call to mis- 
sion. The force behind such labors will 
become evident even to those of other 
faiths. 

A prominent Jewish rabbi has said 
that the consciousness of God has come 
to many through Jesus who seems a 
constant comrade to them. No man, 
says he, would ever sing “Mohammed 
lover of my soul,” nor would a Jew 
sing, to Moses, “I need thee every 
hour.” Yet the Christian sings with a 
sense of Christ being real. Thus the 
world sees Christ in us when we tend 
to our job of making Christ known in 
his church. Can we give Christ to the 
world undiluted? National backgrounds 
must disappear, racial lines fade out, 
and denominational barriers dissolve be- 
fore this challenge. Christ’s prayer was 
not only for those left in the world, but 
for those who are to believe through 
them. It is through us that thousands 
are to come to him. The urgent call is 
for the church to do the job of exhibit- 
ing Christ the Saviour. 


The Call to Unity 


The other side of this imperative is 
a call to unity. Is Christ divided? asks 
St. Paul. If not, how can we have a 
divided church and still have Christ? 
There was a time when communities 
were self-sufficient in economic mat- 
ters, but that time is no more. Even 
our own nation could not keep moving 
on full employment and present living 
standards without the help of other 
nations. The state department has pub- 


lished a little book called, Together We | 
Are Strong. Life is pictured as it would | 


be if there were no trade. A man would 


arise in the morning to find that there | 


was no coffee for breakfast. Tea also 
had vanished. After breakfast there 


was nothing to do because the steel mill 
where he worked had closed. For every 


ton of steel we must import eleven 
pounds of manganese, and this was cut 
off. The house needed paint, but cer- 
tain ingredients of good paint weren’t 
to be had. The kitchen aluminum pans 
were wearing out and could not be re- 
placed. The car wasn’t used much, for 
there was not steel to replace it should 
it wear out. The telephone was out of 
order, and one of the forty-eight im- 
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| spoke centuries ago, 
| unity of the spirit in peace.’”’ God has 
| made us one in the Spirit, and we can’t 
| break up that unity. The bonds of a 
| human family can’t be broken no mat- 
| ter how one tries. Cain sought to break 
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ported elements used in its manufacture 
could not be had. A prescription which 
his wife wanted filled at the drug store 
was returned unfilled. Thus, America 
with all its wealth was badly crippled 
without the help of other nations. 

If this is true of the nations of the 
world, how much more true of the 


| churches. No denomination or no single 


church can do the job alone. Presum- 
ably, a church might take care of local 
needs alone, but what of our mission 


to the world? How many missionaries 


could your church send alone to India 
or Africa? How many Bibles would be 
distributed to the book hungry peoples 


| of the world if your church had to send 


out the workers? How much could 


| your local church do toward healing 


the bodies and minds of this sick world? 
Obviously, such work could not be done 


| effectively in this way. Only as we join 


together as churches, each giving some- 
thing, are we able to carry forward the 


| mission of Christ. 


This is well known to those who ad- 
minister the work on foreign soil. Christ 
can’t be divided. He is One. The church 


| must be one if he is to be known. This 
| is not simply a call to uniformity with- 


out real unity. Much could be saved in 


| manpower and money if our denomina- 


tions would unite. Duplication and over- 


| lapping could be eliminated. Yet, this 


is not the chief reason for unity. The 
call to unity is that which St. Paul 
“Maintain the 


these bonds by taking the life of Abel, 


| but God could not accept such rebel- 
| lion. In the same way, God has made 
| us a family, and we cannot unmake that 


family. The mission to make Christ 
known can be done in only one way — 
together. Let us do our job. Let us do 
it together. 

It is evident that Mission and Unity 
are part of one great call. Our mission 
will fail if we are not united. Our 
unity likewise will fail unless it is 
based on our mission. What keeps us 
from our mission? Self-concern, insti- 
tutionalism, and lack of purpose. Many 
excellent things are done by chur¢hes, 
but they must not replace our principle 
task. What keeps us from. unity? 
Class conflict, racial lines, denomina- 
tional myopia, and most of all our lack 
of mission. Will the church arise to 
the challenge of this call? Unless it 
is heeded, the call in itself will die out. 
I heard the other day of a school teach- 
er and a visiting supervisor who were 
thinking out what constitutes a good 
wholesome lunch. It was. agreed that 
one should eat fruit, milk, a good sand- 
wich, and perhaps a simple dessert. 
After class, the two persons entered 
the school cafeteria line. Each ordered 
potato chips, a coke, and a piece of 
pie. Their discussion evidently had 
been theoretical. The practice was left 
to someone else. God help us that we 
straightway forget what we have heard. 

A minister on vacation at the sea- 
shore walked along the sand at low 
tide noting the little pools of water 
each separate from the other. He was 
reminded of how the churches are di- 
vided. Later that day, he returned 
along the same route. Now the tide 
had come in, and although the little 
individual pools no doubt were still 
there, they were all one in the tide. Let 
us pray that God’s Spirit shall so en- 
liven our churches that they shall be 
filled to overflowing, and all be one in 
Christ. 





As the Organist Sees the Preacher 
by CTaioles Schilling» 


I envy the minister! 
Every Sunday the minister can stand 


| in the pulpit and tell people exactly 


what he thinks. Not everyone need 
agree with him, and he has the advan- 
tage of having people expect him to 
say things which will prick their con- 
sciences (gently, of course). He can 
read Bible stories and quote hymns, 
poems or portions of current books. He 
can tell jokes, and with some discretion 


*Organist, The First Church of Christ, Con- 
gregational, Springfield, Massachusetts. This has 
been reproduced from the ‘‘First Church Rooster,” 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Used with permission. 











can even manage an occasional pun. 

He can begin talking at any moment. 
without having to change organ stops, 
signal the choir to rise, or watch the 
mirrored movements of the ushers re- 
flected from behind. He can stop talk- 
ing just as easily, and in case he should 
be overtaken by an unexpected cough- 
ing spell, the faithful organist can be 
depended on to fill in with a quiet rendi- 
tion of a familiar hymn on the Vox 
Angelica. 

Contrary to the tendencies in church 
music, the parishioners do not expect: 
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him to repeat sermons hallowed by 
tender memories from frequent repeti- 
tions in past years. In fact, the pre- 
mium on newness practically eliminates 
the use of sermons preached in former 
parishes, but a Layman’s Sunday or 
the exchanging of pulpits brings occa- 
sional relief (to the minister, that is). 


While much preparation is needed, at 
least the minister does not have to prac- 
tice the same piece over and over, nor 
will he receive the blame if the organ 
should happen to cipher during the 
prayer. Of course, he must read a few 
books now and then, but this is no spe- 
cial task for him since he was already 
recognized as a promising young man 
and an ardent student before being ad- 
mitted to a theological seminary. 


In the pulpit he can see and be seen, 
thus being able to know the congrega- 
tion and use all the power of his per- 
sonality to make the message of his 
words convincing. And unless the or- 
ganist should accidentally drop a hymn 
book on the keys, there is always the 
hope that some few words of the ser- 
mon will fall on fallow ground. 


Then when the benediction is over 
and the organist launches into the post- 
lude, the minister can stand at the door, 
shaking hands in friendly greeting to 
all the fine folk who came to church 
that day. 

I envy the minister! 


COME LET US REASON TOGETHER 
OF PERFECTION! 


Let life awake! Rejoice all things! 
By far the most of creatures glad 
With heart strains rich on holy strings 
Sounds its mission to outsing the bad. 


Would ye, the dormant tithe that re- 
frain 

To exult in manifest hope and glory, 

Perchance perceive the ultimate gain 

Or loss in sin’s old treach’rous story? 


By judgment fair, by scales found true, 
The weight of honor and of worth 
That leaves no overplus to rue, 

Is in the soul’s new spir’tual birth. 


So light and grandeur giv’n from 
heaven : 

And fostered deep in yearning souls 

Find Christ the guide, His gospel 
leaven 

The perfect means to God’s own goals. 


—George Hibbert Driver, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 
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AN HOUR WITH 
GOOD BOOKS 





Guideposts to Creative Family Wor- 
ship by Edward W. and Anna Laura 
Gebhard. Abingdon - Cokesbury Press. 
173 pages. $2.50. 

This is a very practical book of sim- 
ple, straight-forward, informal chats. 
No attempt is made to be technical or 
profound. In this book the Gebhards, 
who are the parents of four children, 
share in a very frank and winsome 
manner many of the methods which 
proved successful in their home. Along 
with comments as to how the Bible and 
the church hymnbook can be used in 
deepening the worshipful experiences of 
the family, there are helpful discus- 
sions about “Grace Before Meals,” 
“Talk Around the Table,” “Worshiping 
Alone,” “Harnessing Our Hobbies for 
Worship” and “Family Festivals.” 

A number of pages near the end of 
the book are devoted to “Resources for 
Family Worship,” including such items 
as table blessings, bedtime prayers, 
hymns for family use, a worship service 
on a picture study and a family’s New 
Year service. A brief but carefully 
selected bibliography of useful books 
is also included. 

_This is not a textbook nor a pre- 
digested collection of foolproof methods 
which, if the reader will use according 
to directions, will prove satisfactory 
and successful. Rather is it a book 
which parents can read together in the 
quiet of their homes and then seek to 
adapt to the needs and requirements of 
their family. 

J.S. 


Christian Worship, a Service Book by 
G. Edwin Osborne, Ph. D. Bethany 
Press. 598 pages. $5.00. 

“Five dollars for a book?” Yes and 
more than worth it. This is a real 
encyclopedia of methods for ministers 
and other Christian workers, produced 
by a man who has been a successful 
pastor, and now is teaching young men 
methods for the ministry. A professor 
in the College of the Bible at Philips 
University, Enid, Oklahoma, he is well 
qualified to compile such a volume. 

This book is not simply a harum- 
scarum assembly of methods, but is a 
thorough assembly of suggestions and 
helps that will be helpful to all minis- 
ters both experienced and inexperi- 
enced. 

In the book are suggested orders of 
service for various times. The book is 
divided into three parts: 

Part I. “Order of services.” Here we 
have patterns of service for either Sun- 
day morning or evening. It has excel- 
lent suggestions for observing the 


Lord’s Supper. There are suggested 
services for receiving the budget. The 
minister is given fine suggestions con- 
cerning the reception of new members, 
administration of baptism, and the sol- 
emnizing of marriage. There are also 
suggestions for the blessing of children. 
Funeral service, ordination of ministers 
and their installations are given, as 
well as the installation of church offi- 
cers and church school leaders. 

Part II. It contains materials for 
worship such as opening sentences, of- 
fertory prayers, litanies and closing 
sentences. In this part communion sen- 
tences are topically arranged. 

Part III. In this section of the vol- 
ume are found a lectionary of New 
Testament and Psalms readings, ac- 
knowledgements and sources, and topi- 
cal index and cross references. 

The writer of this review advises 
every minister to buy a copy of this 
valuable book. 

A. H. J. 


More Children’s Worship in the 
Church School by Jeanette Perkins 
Brown. Harper & Brothers. 256 pages. 
$3.00. 

For twenty years Mrs. Brown has 
been supervisor of the primary depart- 
ment of Riverside Church. Previously, 
she has written two classics, “As Chil- 
dren Worship,” and “Children’s Wor- 
ship in the Church School.” This pres- 
ent volume supplements these other 
two by adding further suggestions for 
worship. 

This is in two parts. Part one con- 
sists of eight chapters of discussion 
and illustration around such themes as 
children and symbolism, prayer pat- 
terns, music and rhythms, and the like. 
Part two contains materials for wor- 
ship in class and assembly with many 
poems, prayers and meditations, and 
Bible verses. 

There is no other series of books so 
significant in the primary field as to 
touch these. Just to read them through 
casually is to find one’s self in the 
midst of a worship experience. This 
last volume of the three is equally as 
fine as the first ones. Every church 
school should have a copy. 

H. W. F. 


When a Man Prays by Arthur A. 
Rouner. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
160 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Rouner tries to give a “scientific 
explanation and justification of pray- 
er,” presenting his beliefs about prayer 
“in terms of: essential Christian faith, 
of practical scientific analogy, and of 
demonstrable scientific fact.” 

Facing the problems of prayer, he 
builds on its four cornerstones: the fact 





and character of God, the nature of 
man, the architecture of the universe, 
and the proper relationship between 
man and his God. The bulk of the small 
volume concerns the chief functions of 
personal prayer, which he lists in part 
as follows: to present God with a sub- 
missive soul, to make God happy, to 
create communication between God and 
men, to give poise, integration, stabil- 
ity, enthusiasm, to bring happiness, to 
improve health, to bring enlightenment, 
divine guidance and answers to our re- 
quests, as well as transforming our 
lives and giving us power. 

His chapter on intercessory prayer 
quotes much from J. B. Rhine and other 
present-day scientists and experiment- 
ers with extra-sensory perception, all 
of whose statements are fine; but he 
fails to prove his point. Is there any 
better proof for intercessory prayer 
than the fact of it? That may not 
stand up to scientific measurement, but 
what phase of prayer can? It belongs 
to the world of values and intangible, 
not of fact. 

Nevertheless, some folk may be help- 
ed by the use of scientific analogy. It 
just didn’t appeal to this reviewer. 

H. W. F. 


Look Up and Live by Margaret Pal- 
mer Fisk. Macalester Park Publishing 
Company. 99 pages. $3.00. 

Margaret Palmer Fisk is creator of 
the rhythmic choir and is nationally 
known for her earlier book, The Art 
of the Rhythmic Choir. She has made 
over three hundred presentations of 
rhythmic interpretations through wor- 
ship, and has directed rhythmics in 
many conferences and camps, particu- 
larly the Camps Farthest Out operated 
by Glenn Clark. On the basis of her 
work in those camps, she has gathered 
in eleven brief chapters interpretations 
for eight different hymns or songs. 
Through sketches made by Sally Sar- 
gent Turner, leaders may readily use 
this same material with other groups. 

These are to be used as a worship 
experience. Mrs. Fisk is a devout per- 
son who knows the harmony necessary 
for body, mind and soul. She has test- 
ed these interpretations and found 
them most successful. Others who will 
use them in the spirit of Mrs. Fisk will 
also find God’s power at work. 

The pages are large and sketches 
very easily followed. It is really a 
work book. 

H. W. F. 


Youth at Worship by Annie Ward 
Byrd. Broadman Press. 167 pages. 
$2.00. 

Miss Byrd, out of her rich experience 
as a writer and editor of Bible teach- 
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ing material for the Sunday School 
Board of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, has gathered together 36 worship 
programs for teen-agers. Her purpose 
is to assist leaders in correlating the 
worship experiences of young people 
around the great themes of religion 
such as fod, Jesus, The Bible, The 
Church, Missions, Personal Christian 
Living, Living With Others, and Chris- 
tian Leadership. 

There is a very pleasant diversifica- 
tion about the book. Although Miss 
Ward is quite orthodox in her point of 
view, she constantly goes outside the 
Bible for her illustrative material. 
These worship services are not in the 
least stereotyped, for she skillfully 
weaves into them such techniques as 
picture interpretation, skits, biographi- 
cal sketches and brief talks. 

This book could prove very helpful 
to leaders who desperately are search- 
ing for fresh and stimulating material 
for use with critical and discriminating 
young people. 

J.S. 


The Mature Heart, Meditations for 
the mature years, by Helen B. Em- 
mons. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 160 
pages. $3.50. 


Mrs. Emmons is the widow of Dr. 
Grover C. Emmons, founder of “The 
Upper Room.” In the beginning of 
that devotional booklet, Mrs. Emmons 
helped in reading proof as well as edit- 
ing the meditations. Frequently, she 
wrote some herself. 

Now she has gathered together one 
hundred and fifty excellent meditations 
following the same general order of 
those in “The Upper Room.” With a 
Bible verse, then a brief meditation 
based on the story or poem, and then 
closing with the single sentence or two 
of a brief prayer, Mrs. Emmons writes 
what she calls meditations for the 
maturing years. She takes a single 
thought and plays with it without 
wringing from it all that is there. Even 
the prayers are brief so that the one 
using the book for devotions may pray 
his own prayer. 

The book is printed in large, clear 
type, so that it is very easy to read 
for older people. But, it is equally of 
value to younger folk. 

H.W. F. 


Sermonology 


These Things Remain by Carlyle 
Marney. Abingdon - Cokesbury Press. 
174 pages. $2.00. 

Here are ten sermons, the like of 
which has not been seen for a long 
time! In printed format they remind 
one of Peter Marshall’s rather striking 
ones, though they are not quite as much 
in outline style. With the opening sen- 
tences they catch the reader’s interest, 
and though sometimes they cannot 
quite hold that interest throughout the 
sermon, still they are far more than 
just eye-catching words. 

Dr. Marney is pastor of First Bap- 
tist Church, Austin, Texas, a handsome 
young man, dynamic in appearance, 
whose unusual style has made him very 
popular among college students. Part 
One of this volume he calls “Aria,” with 
sermons of The Gospel in Christ for 


THEY BUILT FOR ETERNITY 
e GUSTAV-ADOLF GEDAT. Translated. ay 
by Roland Bainton. A graphic dere 4 
‘scription in prosé and dramatic pho-;) © 
tographs—m any full-page size—of 


great cultural and- architectural won- 


ders of ancient and coftemporary 


civilizations. A discerning commentary 
on. morta} achievements, and on the — 
qualities by which civilizations decline 


and die—or endure. A big, beautiful: ©” 


book, handsomely printed and bound. - 


814x10% IncHEs. Puscisnen Oct. 5. $5 : 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 


_ PASTORAL CARE 


PAUL E. JOHNSON. A comprehen 
sive and definitive survey of pastoral 


psychology as applied to the entire — 
_range of the minister's work—counsel- 


ing, preaching, admi.istration, ete — 
Theoretically sound and concretely 


practical, it tells how the pastor can” | 


use: pastoral psychology to achieve an 
effective, well-rounded ministry. Pos- — 
UsHep Ocr. 5. $4.75 % 
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CHRISTIAN LOVE 


PAUL -} JOHNSON 
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We prepay transporta- 
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THE MAKING OF A 
MORON 


by Niall Brennan 


What happens to the minds of normal people 
who spend their lives doing work which (as 
was discovered during the war) can be done 
equally well by morons? To find the answer 
the author took a series of industrial jobs in 
which no thought was required and after five 
years of it comes up with this report. His 


conditions, and of the other employees, is 
often wildly amusing, but the implications of 
his findings are very serious indeed. 

Ready $2.50 


ONLY SON 


by Walter Farrell, O. P. 


Farrell had almost finished at the time of his 
death has been completed by the addition of 
chapters on the Passion and Resurrection from 
his own masterpiece, A Companion to the 
Summa. Nov. 4th $3.50 


ARE WE REALLY 
TEACHING RELIGION? 


by F. J. Sheed 


This is an expansion of a lecture given to 
teaching Sisters on the methods most success- 


ful in making religion a vital force in children’s | 


lives. it is, of course, intended for Roman 
Catholics, but we believe any Christan teacher 
will find much in it that will not only interest 
him but prove of real value in his work. 
October 7th 75c 
Order these books from 
any bookstore 


We publish a review, Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET, which contains new and reprinted book 
review:. extracts from new books, vrews of au- 
thors and many illustrations. If you would like 
* B=. and postpaid, send a card to Margaret 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 


| of the others. 
account of the work he was asked to do, of the | 





| should avoid controversial 
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Part Two with its five 
The Gospel in 


Every Man. 
sermons is “Chorus,” 


| Christ for All Mankind. His subjects 
| are I Need That Lamb, God’s Strong 


Hands, Send Them Away, Lord (his 
theme here being that the Church is 


| always facing more than it can handle, 


but with God—!), as well as more con- 


| ventional titles, such as Must We Look 


for Another?, All the Sons of the 
Earth, and the one that gives the vol- 


ume its title. 


This reviewer would like to hear the 


preacher, for the written word sug- 
| gests a powerful spirit that sings its 


way along. Mood is the important 


| thing, rather than thought, in these 
| sermons; but the moods rest upon care- 
| ful thought. 


H. W. F. 


Preaching on Controversial Issues by 
Harold A. Bosley. Harper & Brothers. 
221 pages. $3.00. 

Nineteen exceptionally vital, illumin- 
ating, thought-provoking sermons by 
the pastor of the famous First Metho- 
dist Church of Evanston, Illinois. The 
first discourse in the book, which fur- 
nishes the volume its title, is one of 
the two sermons which Dr. Bosley did 
not preach in the pulpit of his own 
church, the other being “The Christian 
Faith and Economic Change.” Although 
the first of these is based on two texts, 
it is not so distinctly sermonic as most 
It was given to the 
Methodist Ministers’ Meeting of Great- 
er Chicago and, as the author says, 
must be regarded as “shop talk.” But 
“shop talk” though it is, it is an intrin- 


| sic and highly important contribution 


to homiletical literature. It is a discus- 


| sion of the responsibility of a free pul- 


pit in dealing with subjects likely to 


| provoke controversy. 


One does not get beyond the first 


| page of this first sermon without com- 


| ing into contact with a thought of th 
This long awaited life of Christ which Father | . ser mee e 


most percussive and concussive impli- 
cations. In reply to the statement that 
teachers in tax-supported schools 
issues, a 
critic is quoted as observing, “All vital 
issues are controversial issues.” Dr. 


| Bosley comments on this as follows in 
| regard to its applicability to preach- 
| ing: “This being true—and not more 
| than a moment’s reflection is necessary 


to substantiate it—the sobering corol- 
lary comes to mind: The only way to 
avoid controversial issues is to avoid 


| vital issues. This the Christian preacher 


can searcely afford to do.” 


Naturally there is considerable dyna- 
mite in nineteen sermons on “contro- 
versial issues.” It is doubtful if any 
reader could write to Dr. Bosley to the 
effect, “I agree with every sentence in 
the book.” But spiritually and ethically 
the sermons are expositions of the 
Christian approach to the great prob- 
lems of today. More than once I found 
myself saying, “This is the best ser- 


| mon in the book.” 


One wishes for a wide circulation of 


| “Is Drinking a Religious Problem?” 
“Who Owns This Earth?” says much 


that needs to be said. I find myself 
recommending “The Christian Faith 
Challenges Communism” to almost 
everybody with. whom I have a: con- 
versation on present-day issues. “An 


Obituary of Modern Civilization” de- 
serves reading and rereading. 

This book of sermons has a field all 
to itself. It is having a wide reading 
and will exert a big influence. 

L, H.C. 


A Faith to Proclaim by James S. 
Stewart. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 160 
pages. $2.50. 

We have here the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching delivered at Yale 
University in 1952. Dr. Stewart, Pro- 
fessor of New Testament in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and Chaplain to 
the Queen in Scotland, is one of the 
most distinguished of British preach- 
ers. American sermon-tasters are al- 
ready familiar with his output, especi- 
ally the sermons in the volume entitled 
The Gates of New Life. Others know 
him through his volume on the con- 
struction of sermons, Heralds of God. 
The present volume is described as a 
sequel to this earlier work. 

The five lectures which comprise the 
contents of A Faith to Proclaim have 
the following topics: “Proclaiming the 
Incarnation,” “Proclaiming Forgive- 
ness,” “Proclaiming the Cross,” “Pro- 
claiming the Resurrection,” and “Pro- 
claiming Christ.” Those familiar with 
Dr. Stewart’s fine sermons know his 
general approach. As we are told on 
the jacket, these lectures discuss “the 
content of effective preaching.” Their 
emphasis is primarily on the funda- 
mental message of the preacher. They 
are theological, mystical, and deeply 
spiritual. 

In spite of the undoubted excellence 
of these five lectures, they are in spots 
somewhat heavily theological and as a 
rule they are not sufficiently closely 
tied up with present-day issues. They 
deal, however, most effectively with 
truths which every generation needs to 
think through for itself. A book like 
this now and then is a valuable con- 
tribution to the general sequence of the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures. 

LH. G 


Doves in the Dust by Perry F. Webb. 
Broadman Press. 115 pages. $1.50. 


Twelve excellent sermons by the pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, San 
Antonio, Texas. Among the typical 
topics are the following: “A Preacher’s 
Prayer,” “The Sin of Tolerance,” “Fol- 
low the Leader,” “What’s in a Name?,” 
and “Divine Providence.” The sermons 
are conservative both in theology and 
homiletical approach. The thought is 
expressed with clarity and vigor. In 
addition the book is printed in such a 
way that the outlines of the discourses 
are easy to follow. 

Occasionally some readers will be in- 
clined to debate with Dr. Webb in re- 
gard to matters of theology for exam- 
ple, not all will see eye to eye with him 
as they read the sermon entitled “When 
Jesus Comes.” The title of the book is 
taken from that of the first sermon, 
which is based on Psalm 68.13, “Though 
ye have lien among the pots, yet shall ye 
be as the wings of a dove covered with 
silver, and her feathers with yellow 
gnid.” This is one of the most puzzling 
and controversial texts in the Old Tes- 
tament, and reads so differently in the 
new translations as to spoil Dr. Webb’s 
exegesis. I must confess, though, that 
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my own inclination is in favor of the 
interpretation used here. It may be 
that my attitude is somewhat influenced 
by the fact that I have preached a 
sermon myself based on an interpre- 
tation not essentially different from 
that of Dr. Webb. Yet now and then 
the textual scholars come along with 
translations which present problems to 
the preacher. 

These sermons are basically textual 
and in most cases are expository. Ser- 
mon V, which is topical, has Psalm I 
for its Biblical foundation. The ser- 
mon on “The Sin of Tolerance” has for 
its text Paul’s militant words: “But 
though we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than 
that which we have preached unto you, 
let him be accursed” (Galatians 1:8). 

As a preacher Dr. Webb has had a 
wide hearing, and no reader of these 
sermons will have any difficulty in un- 
derstanding the reasons for their ap- 
peal. Preaching of this type hits the 


mark. 
L. H.C, 


Clear of the Brooding Cloud by Jack 
Finegan. Abingdon - Cokesbury Press. 
176 pages. $2.50. 

This is a very helpful and inspiring 
book, for the author possesses an as- 
tute knowledge of the “little foxes that 
spoil the vines.” 

In each of the eighteen chapters, 
written in a lucid and trenchant style, 
Mr. Finegan portrays some very hu- 
man but perplexing problems confront- 
ing most people, and then seeks to give 
a religious answer to it. 

The arresting title, Clear of the 
Brooding Clouds, refers to a condition 
often existing in high mountainous 
areas where, even though the lower 
part of the mountain is wreathed in 
obscuring clouds, the peak stands out 
triumphantly in the clear air above. 
How true that is of life where most 
people wander aimlessly about in con- 
fusion and doubt, while a few uncon- 
querable souls have been able to soar 
to the heights and live lives of majes- 
tic splendor. 

To read this book is to be led by 
a gifted writer to adventurous heights 
of faith, courage, and hope. The book 
is also rich in new and compelling illus- 
trative material so desperately needed 
by ministers who have to grind out 48 
sermons each year. 

J.S. 


Religion and Life 


Effective Evangelism, The Greatest 
Work in the World by George E. 
Sweazey. Harper & Brothers. $3.50. 

Here is a classic about evangelism, 
touching upon every phase of this 
“greatest work in the world,” lay visi- 
tation, evangelistic preaching, evan- 
gelism through church organizations, 
inquirers’ groups, pastoral services, and 
the like. It is full of step by step pro- 
cedures, answering nearly every ques- 
tion one might ask. 

Dr. Sweazey is secretary for evan- 
gelism for the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. He is not a slave to tech- 
nique. First, he treats with wonder- 
ful clarity the spiritual preparation 
necessary to evangelism, both’ in the 
heart and mind of the minister and of 











Sermons I Love to Preach 
by Edgar DeWitt Jones 


“Edgar DeWitt Jones is to the American pulpit what 
Winston Churchill is to the British House of Commons. 
For proof see any of the fifteen.sermons in this latest col- 
lection. Preachers of any age will learn much from him. 
His introductory essay on how he does it is the equivalent 
of a basic course in homiletics..°—Davm A. MacLen- 
NAN, author of Joyous ADVENTURE $2.50 


The Minister’s 
Personal Guide 


‘by Walter E. Schuette 


“A great package, pressed down and running over, of 
wise and practical counseling for the minister. It covers 
the whole range of a minister’s personal life and rela- 
tions." —Hatrorp E. Luccock, author of MARCHING 
Orr THE Map $2.95 


‘Treasury 
of the Christian World 


edited by A. Gordon Nasby 


“An anthology of 1041 illustrations and expositions 
gleaned from eighty years’ publication of the ‘Christian 
World Pulpit’ and represents a gold mine of sermon 
thought and suggestion.” —Pulpit Preaching $4.95 





NOW READY... 


The Minister’s Manual 
for 1954 


Compiled and edited by 
G. B. F. Hallock and M. K. W. Heicher 


This is the 29th annual edition of a now standard min- 
ister’s tool which has made a distinct contribution to 
raising the level of American preaching. 


Each edition contains completely new material and many 
church workers as well as ministers are finding its many 
features of much practical aid. $2.75 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, New York 
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“GO...and teach” 
—Matt, 28:19-20 


Fitted to 
your hand 


This is a cooperative message 

of official Protestant publishers. 

For the name and address of yours 
and a valuable FREE Check List 
write ‘Progress Through Cooperation,’ 
130 S. Juniper St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Your church group has set up an official 
publishing house. The men and women 

who work there know the Bible, child 
psychology. They know your aspirations 
and objectives. Sharing your specific 
beliefs—knowing where you are going and 
why—they fit to your hand the teaching 
tools that offer you the best assurance 

of success. When you buy from an outside 
publisher, you get lesson aids that 

have only a loose application to any 
particular church group. A carpenter builds 
with carpenter's tools, not those of a 
mason. A mason can expect to prosper 
only if he uses tools designed for masonry. 
You can anticipate rewarding results 

in your educational program when you 
use the teaching tools made exclusively 
for you by your official publishing house. 





Look where youre going! 


Knowing where you have been 
and where you now stand, you are 
better able to set and reach rea- 
sonable goals of attendance and 
giving in church and Bible school. 


JUDSON REGISTER BOARDS 


To Mark Your Progress 


Attractive new metal-and-masonite mod- 
els in two sizes at special low prices: 


soand°8.75 soaun®7.50 
Sizes and slide titles listed, right. Extra 
slides and numbers available. 


Oak Plywood Boards 
Size, 20” x 31”; 14 slides; numbers. 


Delivery extra on Register Boards 


SUNDAY SCHOOL REGISTER 
ENROLL 


LARGE BOARD. Size, 
19%” x 30%”; 6 panels; 
14 slides, black. 

Titles: Register of At- 
tendance and Offering; 
Attendance Last Sun- 
day; Attendance Today; 
Attendance a Year Ago; 
Average Attendance Last 
Year; Record Attendance; 
Number on the Roll; Of- 


> fering Last Sunday; O}- 


fering Today; Offering a 
Year Ago; Average Offer- 
ing Last Year; Record 
Offering; Psalms; Hymns. 


SMALL BOARD. Size, 
18%” x 27”; 7 panels; 
11 slides, brown. 
Titles: Seven shown, plus 
Attendance a Year Ago; 
Offering a Year Ago; 
Average Attendance Last 
Year; Average Offering 
Last Year. 


| & man. 








the people. He writes carefully about 
the motives and goals of evangelism, 
and points out both requirements and 
appeals. Then, and then only, does he 
discuss the various techniques to bring 
about the four-fold essentials to evan- 
gelism, Contact, Cultivation, Commit- 
ment, Conservation. 

It is a splendid book for careful 
study, then prayerful use. 

H. W. F. 


Salvation by Harris 
Franklin Rall. Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press. 254 pages. $3.00. 

Speaking of friendship, Professor 
Rall in this book says: “A man finds 
a friend, strong in character, ripe in 
experience, rich in wisdom and love, 
broad in his sympathies. Let him bring 
to such friendship time and sympathy 
and devotion. His own life will grow 
through the spirit of his friend.” 

This reviewer does not know Profes- 
sor Rall personally, but feels he is such 
It is a tremendous thing to 
have such a person writing in the field 
of theology today, for much theology 
is not characterized by irenics and an 
urbane spirit. 

Professor Rall states his general 
position: “It is evangelical; it sees as 
central in Christianity the gospel of a 
God of mercy and help, coming to man 
in Jesus Christ. It is biblical, though 
not biblicistic or literalistic. It sees the 
Bible as the witness to God’s saving 
work in Israel, in Christ, in the Church, 
and as the interpretation of that work 
by prophet and apostle. In the broad 
sense of the term this is intended as a 


Religion as 


| churchly theology. It does not see the 


Church as a legally established institu- 
tion, authoritarian, infallible, adminis- 
tering a priestly-sacramentarian salva- 
tion; but it sees Christianity as the reli- 
gion of a fellowship, the Church as at 
once instrument and realization of 
God’s work of salvation.” 

The book asks the question: “What is 
Christianity, its nature, scope, and dy- 
namic force?” One feels he can accept 
the answer given because the man who 


gives it is a Christian whose intelli- 


gence is deep, who is no fadist, and 


| who has thought and prayed much. 


The church is the company of “those 
who are being saved.” Salvation is at 
once deliverance from evil and help in 


| the attainment of good. 


Particularly appreciated by some will 
be the author’s mellow, mature attitude 
toward the apocalyptic element in 
Christianity. The author asserts that 
what was new in Christianity and its 
points of difference from apocalyptic 
are much more significant than its 
points of contact, and that they give 
the distinctive Christian philosophy of 


history. 
H. W. H. 


Life Is Commitment by J. H. Oldham. 
Harper & Brothers. 140 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Oldham is former editor of the 
Christian News-Letter, author of A De- 
votional Diary and Florence Allshorn, 
and was for a quarter of a century sec- 
retary of the International Missionary 
Council. Asked to give a series of lec- 
tures, mainly to students, under the 
auspices of the London School of Reli- 
gion on “The Meaning of Christianity 
Today,” he has expanded them in the 
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form of this book, one of the most re- 


markable presentations of Christian i 
thought bg relevance to life today. A new book by the head of United Church Women 


His thesis centers around decision. 

He says, “In its heart and essence the e 

Christian decision is the decision to live CHURCH WOMEN in the SCHEME OF THINGS 
in the actual world of nature, history 
and society by the powers of faith, 
hope and love.” This decision leads to 
commitment, so that he concludes “life 
is commitment — that one cannot live 
without committing oneself and that 
the more wholeheartedly one commits 


by Mossie Allman Wyker 


From one of today’s most potent women speakers and capable administrators 
comes this dynamic new book of hope for all that church women may yet 
become. Mrs. Wyker writes to stir the church, and particularly its women 
pemate: 7, at no how church women are essential “in the scheme of 
n : he things.” n enlightening discussion on how women can learn techniques 
somata ae one, enters, SNe for achieving without being militant . . . how they can get from the New 
Fi fea “Pact and Deci- Testament the right perspective about themselves . . . how the church is 
; irst he discusses de. tn th losing many women capable of serving at policy-making jevels, because it 
sion,” pointing out how life even in the has not seen the need for women being a part of the total jife of the church 
— aenehin pss NH — - . .. the church woman and ordination . . . the world areas in which United 
impleme . : : : ; . 
“Man with Man” he shows that the real en Women are helping . . . working with women of other age a 
meaning of life is “meeting,” man in / 
relationship to man. In the next two 
chapters on God and a cot pores 
his faith, a liberal who is unafraid ©: ri 
the finest words by the deepest of secu- Little Prayers for Personal Poise 
lar thinkers; for he shows how commit- 
ment to bring a full life must be by Helen L. Toner 
through God as revealed in Christ. 
God, he says, is not to be found in Here are 64 brief, meditative prayers in simple and 
nature, nor is he to be found in his- direct language ... om secking new attitudes, for grace 
tory; God for the Christian is to be at the table, and for use on special occasions. There are 
found in Christ, who then will reveal prayers for a business man... for a housewife . . . 
God in nature and history. for a sense of humor... for one who makes excuses . . . 
His concluding chapters on The for parents confessing weakness . . . for one who is 
Church and on The World, brief like angry ... for one who has failed. . . etc. $1.25 
the others, are equally rewarding, equ- 


ally meaty. No book of its ~ a mn 

stimulated the reviewer as this little 

one has. It will make any preacher a THE BETHANY PRESS. St. Louis 3.°Mo. 

better preacher, any thoughtful layman 

a better Christian, in mind and in 


heart. 
H. W. F. 











A NEW BOOK by 


Theology AUSTIN PARDUE 


Your God Is Too Small by J. B. Phil- 
lips. The Macmillan Company. 140 The Bishop of Pittsburgh 
Pree $8.00 Author of HE LIVES and PRAYER 

Dr. Phillips is the the popular Eng- VINO © an ER WORKS 
lishman whose translations of the New 


Testament, “Letters to Young Church- | | 
es,” and now “The Gospels,” have sold ORE AN venture 
over the world wherever folk have dis- 


covered them. With the same fresh 
style and outlook he describes thirteen 
ideas of God which are wholly inade- 

quate for thinking today. Each one NATHAN F. TWINING 
(resident policeman, parental hangover, Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
grand old man, meek-and-mild, second- says: 


hand God, projected: image, :heaveniy “Bishop Pardue’s book is an inspiring record of his visit with the 


bosom, and the like) he presents in : ; s a 
sharp outline, then destroys with care- men who carried on the arduous air war in Korea. It portrays vividly 


ful criticism. He is neither light nor not only the courage and skill, but also the deep faith and humility 
flippant; he recognizes the hold of such of the fine Americans in Korea whom the Air Force is proud to call 
ideas upon men’s mind. But he com- its own.” 

pletes each idea so that no one with : 
intelligence could longer hold to that 19 Illustrations $2.75 
concept. 

Part Two has sixteen chapters pre- bey 

pinot 3 an adequate idea of God, large Morehouse-Gor ha Co. 
enough for one’s mind and heart. Has 50 ted Matias 56-BenecAtehia 261 Gold A 


God actually been “focused” is the : 
question he raises, in which he shows Chicage 2 Home: Yoon 17 Sen Senses 2 


that Jesus indeed is the focal point for 
nag ssa it is more than that. 
e shows life’s basic principles, then Women’s organizations ev: re use our TUD 
goes on to discuss forgiveness, sin, and money-making plan to earn funds for their Directed STUDY AT HOM E appro- 
death, — budget needs and philanthropic giving. priate degrees 
Dr. Phillipe isa snisinter, not.’ theol- Write for details See tr Pree mel 
ogian; yet his teaching is sound theol- estern . 
ogy. readable for fellow minister or lay HARVEY L. SHOMO ui Geaseete pile School 
person. For it centers in the belief that 4230 Old York Road, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 517 Merchants Bank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Three Helpful New Books 
from Abingdon-Cokesbury 


TO READ AND TO RECOMMEND 
THE CHURCH WE LOVE 


By Wilbur La Roe, Jr. 


Here is a dedicated layman's call to lay men and women everywhere 
for greater love for their church and greater diligence in its service. Mr. 
La Roe brings his readers a clearer understanding of their essential 
place in the church, the benefits they derive from it, and their very real 
responsibility to it. His book will help both ministers and laymen to 
work together harmoniously 2nd effectively in building a more vital 
church and a better world. 

PUBLISHED OCTOBER 12. $1.25 


CAREERS FOR YOU 


By Erma Paul Ferrari 


This realistic, usable book will encourage and help young people to 
choose a career in the light of their Christian faith. Writing with a sure 
grasp of the meaning of Christian vocation, Mrs. Ferrari surveys the 
wide range of occupational opportunities open to youth today. She 
offers wise counsel for getting the proper training and experience for a 
job, plus practical help in self-evaluation of personality, abilities, and 
interests. ILLUSTRATED. 


PUBLISHED OCTOBER 12. $2 


A LIGHT UNTO MY PATH 


Companion Volume to A LAMP UNTO MY FEET 
By Wallace Fridy 


Reading this book is almost like living next door to a friendly, human, 
approachable pastor who knows our need for help from God and from 
our fellow men. Each of these 40 understanding devotions is simple, 
direct, and practical. All show Mr. Fridy's sincere interest in people, 
his wide reading, and his clear understanding of the Christian faith 
and way. PockeT Size. 


PUBLISHED OCTOBER 12. $1.50 


At Your Bookstore ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 











MATCHED ALTAR FURNISHINGS... 


. ++ In a Complete Selection of Traditional, Con- 
temporary and Modern Style. 
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| Christianity is no “closed-system,” but 
| that the Spirit is alive, at work in all 


who will cooperate. In that is where he 
comes to his conclusion that we never 


| can have an idea of God large enough 
| to comprehend him. 


WF. 


A Theology of the Living Church by 
L. Harold DeWolf. Harper & Brothers. 
383 pages. $5.00. 

Wonder of wonders, a_ theologian 
whose writings can be understood, not 
because it is popularly written for the 
“man in the street,” but because it ‘is 
clear, interesting, logical, forceful and 


| alive. Of what use are the finest theo- 


logical ideas if they cannot be commu- 
nicated to others? Dr. DeWolf, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at Bos- 
ton University, and author of the 
worthy The Religious Revolt Against 
Reason, is a liberal who is fearless in 
his presentation at a time when liberals 
are anathema. 


To understand theology, he says, ef- 
fort is required of three kinds: intel- 


| lectual effort of learning a wide range 


of facts, including sympathetic under- 


| standing of opposing ideas; moral and 


spiritual effort of living the kind of life 
relevant to the date discovered; and 
the effort of the discipline of dispas- 
sionate objectivity, the love of truth 
overmounting prejudice and opposing 
motive. 

Then in six parts he offers the first 
comprehensive study of systematic the- 
ology in many years: Presuppositions 
of a Christian Theology, The Bible, God 
and the World, Man, Christ and Recon- 
ciliation, and finally, The Kingdom and 
the Church. Each part is divided into 
many chapters, each of these being 
subdivided into many sections. His com- 
prehensive study is tied together by 
these sections so that all follows almost 
an inevitable growth. 

This reviewer unhesitatingly recom- 
mends this book to laymen willing to 
give the effort mentioned earlier to find 
out for themselves something of the 
sweep of doctrine upon which their 
faith rests. But this is not history of 
theology: this is living theology, where 
we are today, relevant to all the prob- 
lems of the world in which we live. For 
those who seek to know what are be- 
liefs upon which we can build an in- 
telligent faith, that meet the many 
questions of modern thought, here is 
the book. And it is of equal worth to 
ministers, especially those whose 
shelves are filled with unreadable and 
incomprehensive theologies! 

W. F. 


Christianity and the Problem of His- 
tory by Roger L. Shinn. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 320 pages. $4.50. 

This book is a scholarly work on the 
philosophy anc theology of history. It 
is written by a neo-orthodox theologian 
who is head of the Department of 
Philosophy and Religion at Heidelberg 
College, Ohio. It deals with Christian 
thought from the time of Augustine to 
the present. 

The contention of the book is that 
the thread of Christian history is 
twisted of three strands. The first 
strand of the thread is the ultimate 
eschatological fulfillment which gives 
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meaning to an otherwise chaotic and 
incomplete history. The second ‘is the 
significance within history of the divine 
society, conceived as the true church, in 
contrast to the earthly society. The 
third is the appreciation of history it- 
self, including “secular” history and 
its dynamic possibilities of human 
achievement. The author feels that 
Augustine’s emphasis was right: the 
apocalyptic strand is the heaviest, the 
ecclesiastical strand ‘next heavy, the 
strand of Christian dynamism (the 
author does not like to use the word 
progress) is the lightest. On occasion 
it is asserted that progress is a possi- 
bility, but the author will have no part 
of the theology that makes progress a 
religion, and he asserts categorically 
in his introductory chapter that pre- 
sumably history is destined to final 
doom. “Whether with a whimper or 
with a bank history may be expected to 
run out; the planet, perhaps the uni- 
verse, will know human life and his- 
tory no more.” 


The serious student of history, theol- 
ogy, or the philosophy of religion, will 
want this book, for it is an excellent 
survey of Christian and secular thought 
during the Christian era. 

H. W. H. 


Angst und Schuld in Theologisher 
und Psychtherapeutischer Sicht edited 
by Dr. Wilhelm Bitter. Gemeinschaft 
Artz und Sellsorger, Stuttgart, 1953. 
170 pages. 4.50 DM. 


Our age is suffering from the de- 
tailed specialization that is the result 
of the vast increase in our knowledge 
of man and of the universe in which he 
lives. Many efforts are being made to 
overcome the negative side of this 
development, while retaining its great 
values, among them the Fellowship of 
Physicians and Pastors that published 
this book. 


It contains, either in full or in exten- 
sive summary, the addresses made at a 
conference held in October of 1952. The 
theme, “Anxiety and Guilt,” goes di- 
rectly to the center of our contempor- 
ary situation. It is therefore highly 
valuable to have it discussed by experts 
who approach it from varied points. 
Here psychoanalysts and priests, pas- 
tors and psychotherapists meet about a 
table that their theoretical knowledge 
and their practical experience might be 
mutually enriching. 


Such vital subjects as these formed 
the framework of their discussions: 
“Theological Dimensions of Anxiety,” 
“Neurotic Feelings of Fear and Guilt,” 
“Guilt and Forgiveness,” “The IIl- 
nesses of Fear,” “Confession and the 
Problem of Guilt and Fear,” “Fear and 
Guilt in Marriage,” etc. 


Attention should be called also to a 
small publication of this Fellowship, 
Artz and Seelsorger, that is published 
= a bi-monthly for only 2 DM annu- 
ally. 


Pastors who would like to make ef- 
fective use of the insights of depth 
psychology in their pastoral ministry 
and who can read German will find 
these publications of great value. 


J.S. 


Music 

Baldwin Book of Organ Playing by 
Roland Dunham. Theodore Presser 
Company. $1.75. 

A new book of basic organ instruc- 
tion, fundamentally for beginners. It 
has been written with the Baldwin 
Electronic Organ, Model 5, particu- 
larly in mind. However, it is standard 
and may be used with any organ, pipe 
or electronic, of standard specifica- 
tions. It is fundamental, sound, prac- 
tical, interesting and easily under- 
stood. The increasing popularity of 
organ music assures this splendid book 
of a ready market. 

E. K. L. 


Music in Christian Education by 
Edith Lovell Thomas. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 160 pages. $2.00. 

This book is designed as a manual 
for music leaders in the church and the 
church school. Chapter headings re- 
veal the important part that music 
plays in Christianity. The book starts 
with a chapter on “Rejoicing Chris- 
tians,” herein is discussed and exempli- 
fied, the joy of Christianity and how 
it has been and should be expressed in 
music. 

Another interesting chapter is that 
entitled “Fulfilling the Ministry of 
Song.” In this unit the position of 
“Minister of Music” is defined and the 
importance of his work stressed. The 
values of congregational singing are 
pointed out and suggestions for im- 
provement are made. For example, 
one church has a “Hymn of the Month.” 
On its church program appears a para- 
graph similar to the following: 

Hymn of the Month: During the 
fall and winter season we are hop- 
ing to add several hymns to our 
church’s regular singing reperto- 
ry. A hymn, relatively new to our 
congregation, will be selected each 
month, taught to the choirs, used 
in the church school classes, and in 
church services. 

The hymn for October (“Come 
my soul, thou must be waking,” 
sung to ‘the tune “Haydn” by Jo- 
seph Haydn) has been studied by 
the choir, used the past two Sun- 
days in the services by the organ- 
ist and Chancel Choir. Today and 
next Sunday it will be sung by the 
congregation. “The hymn is the 
people’s expression of Christian- 
ity.” Join expressively in the sing- 
ing. 

The reader will find many ideas simi- 
lar to the above throughout the book. 
Under headings such as “Making Mu- 
sic at Home,” “Selecting and Intro- 
ducing Songs and Hymns,” “Relating 
Church School and Choir Musical Ex- 
periences,” will be discovered much 
rich material for integrating the music 
program of the church with its active 
participation in other fields of Chris- 


tianity. 
N. L. H. 


The Changing World ' 


North From Malaya by William O. 
Douglass. Doubleday & Company. 325 
pages. $3.95. 


The author the sane, and liberal 
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More than a manuall—a guide and §in- 
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Clothbound; 206 pages. $300 
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MARTIN 
LUTHER 


by Carl E. Koppenhaver 


Both children and adults will enjoy 
the simple style and dramatic illus- 
trations, actual scenes from the 
full-length film now appearing in 
neighborhood theaters. $1.00. 
Paper binding, with drawings, 
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Colorful NEW TWO-YEAR-OLD materials 


for home use and the church nursery ! 


growth in the Christian way of life. 


THE TWOS AT CHURCH 


A guide for parents and leaders by 
Elizabeth C. Gardner explaining how 
to present each type of material in the 
picture-story books. 5 cents 





MY FRIENDS ... GOD'S OUTDOORS ... MY HOME... MY FAMILY 


Four beautifully illustrated books for the two-year-old child containing child- 
life and Bible stories, table graces and verses to sing (by Jessie B. Carlson with 
adaptations from Eva B. McCallum). All stories are in the areas of experience 
through which a two-year-old may be led to a beginning knowledge of God and 
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$1.50 per set of four 


A MESSAGE TO PARENTS 


Eight-page, quarterly, illustrated mes- 
sages telling how parents can help the 
child grow spiritually at home. 

20 cents per set 
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| tion of nuns. 
| toward their profession and what hap- 


various kinds of nuns, 
| work, and their continuing life through 
| the years. 


| as allied to the work of nuns. 
| who think that humorless old maids, 
| disappointed in love are the ones who 





jurist, is a traveler and observer of ex- 
perience. This: has been abundantly 
shown in his earlier travel books. The 
experience revealed in this book deals 
with the rich lands of the far east, 
Malaya, The Philippines, Vietnam, Bur- 
ma, Formosa and Korea. It is alive 
with political and social implications 
of this flaming part of our world. 

In each of these areas Communism 
It feeds 
upon a discontent which has been born 
in the oppressions of the native na- 
tions by their conquerors. The old 
expression “chickens come home to 
roost,” certainly is demonstrated in the 
events which are taking place in these 
parts of the world. Politically blind 
nations of the west have sown the wind 
which is becoming the whirlwind. This 
reviewer hopes that history may also 
demonstrate the truth that while the 
mills of God may grind slowly that 
they grind exceedingly small. 

It is easy to see the abuses which 
have driven the oppressed to the fold 
of Communism, it requires somewhat 
of the prophetic to see that the mills 
of God grind into noble future. I 
think that Justice Douglas has helped 
this reviewer to a faith that this is 
really taking place. 

W. H.L. 


Protestant - Catholic 


Shepherd’s Tartan by Sister Mary 
Jean Dorcy, O.P. Sheed and Ward. 
179 pages. $2.50. 

After seeing the interest in stories 
about nuns who left their orders or 
told tales of confusion within their 
religious life, Sheed and Ward asked 
Sister Mary to tell about life in a con- 
vent. She is the author of many chil- 
dren’s stories, illustrated by herself. 

This is more than life in a convent. 
It is a gay, lively, and most entertain- 
ing picture of the vitality and devo- 
It describes the start 


pens during their postulate years. Then 


Sister Mary goes on to point out the 
their varied 


Almost a third of this slender volume 


| is informative materials concerning 


teachings and practices of the church 
People 


hurry to the convent will be much sur- 
prised ky this most rewarding little 
book. One cannot help but sense the 


| devotion and love of her calling as Sis- 


ter Mary wittily tells incident after 
incident of her earlier years. She is 
still not very old, and from the spirit 
revealed in her story, she will never 
be old. 

H. W.F. 


Der Roemische Katholizismus, ein 
anderes Evangelium? Evangelischer 
Verlag, Zurich, 1950. 104 pages. 

This booklet is a model of controver- 
sial writing. It consists of “pastoral 
letter” of the General Synod of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church and con- 
cerns itself with the problem of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which in Hol- 
land as in numerous other lands has 
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become increasingly aggressive. 

The tone is firm and uncompromising, 
but scrupulously fair to the position 
that it feels compelled to reject. Much 
less sensational than the books of Paul 
Blanchard, it pierces more surely to the 
heart of the controversy. Although 
there are a few passages, notably those 
dealing with the Lord’s Supper, that 
will not be entirely satisfactory to the 
Lutherans, the booklet as a whole is 
“protestant” rather than “reformed.” 
And it insists, correctly, that ‘“Protes- 
tant” must be understood positively as 
well as negatively. 

Naturally a document of a hundred 
pages could not discuss every point of 
disagreement, but those chosen go to 
the heart of the matter very directly. 
These include the attitude toward the 
Virgin Mary, about human nature, 
God’s grace, the sacraments, the offices 
of the church (including the Papacy), 
and good works. There is a brief but 
good discussion of the Roman Church 
and public life that avoids Blanchard’s 
mistake of assuming that Rome’s prac- 
tice can be separated from her theol- 
ogy. A few sentences deserve to be 
cited: “When two say the same words 
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THE KINGDOM —— 
of GOD 


by JOHN BRIGHT 


In this discerning book the Kingdom of God manifests itself as the unifying 
theme of the Bible—the essential continuity of the Scriptures—and the metivat- 
ing force of the living church. Dr. Bright explores the biblical meaning of 
the Kingdom of God—its history, usage, and various interpretations—and against 
this background relates its message to the contemporary world and church. 

Here every thoughtful reader—preacher, teacher, student, layman—will 
realize afresh the significance and unity of the whole Bible. He will receive 
again a summons to citizenship in the Kingdom and learn its meaning for 
the modern world and the present-day church. 


$3.75 





JOHN BRIGHT is professor 
of Hebrew and interpretation 
of the Old Testament at 
Union Theological Seminary, 


they do not necessarily mean the same 
thing. In many countries, for exam- 
ple, Roman Catholicism has fought and 





continues to fight for the right of par- 
ents to control freely the education of 
their children. . . . Yet it becomes clear 
in countries that Roman Catholicism 
controls that it is not really concerned 
about the freedom of parents but only 
for the liberty of Roman Catholic par- 
ents and therefore the liberty of the 
Roman Church, which leaves little free- 
dom for non-Catholic parents. In view 
of these and similar facts, we must 
always be watchful when we engage in 
cooperative efforts with Roman Catho- 
lic individuals and organizations.” 

There is also an incisive chapter that 
points out the fact that Protestantism 
in principle places itself under the 
Scriptures, thereby subjecting itself to 
judgment and possible reformation, 
whereas Rome in principle places the 
Church above Scripture and so makes 
any reformation impossible, except it 
be through the Spirit who remains sov- 
ereign and who can and does work 
miracles. 

Of special importance, because it pro- 
tects against the easy sin of Pharisa- 
ism, is the last chapter, “The Roman 
Catholic Church as a Question to Us.” 
Here it is pointed out that the truth 
we speak also speaks against us, that 
the sins of Rome are sometimes due to 
our sins of commission and omission. 
We Protestants are therefore called 
upon to ask ourselves seriously, “Are 
we truly obedient to the truth we pro- 
fess?” 

The publishers are to be congratu- 
lated upon having published this Ger- 
man version of a most useful document, 
thus freeing it from the limited public 
who can read it in the original Dutch. 

J.S. 


The Infallibility of the Church, A 
Refutation by George D. Salmon, 
abridged by H. F. Woodhouse. Baker 
Book House. 227 pages. $3.00. 

There are few books that merit re- 
\publishing sixty-five years after they 
were written, but Prof. Woodhouse and 
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ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


PRAYER 
AND THE 
COMMON LIFE 


Georgia Harkness. The foundations, 
methods, and fruits of prayer. A rich 
and rewarding book for everyone who 
wants to believe in prayer, find power 
from God for daily living, and help 
fashion a better world. $2.50 
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the publishers have rendered a real 


| service in making this classic volume 


available to our day. It was written 


| to evaluate the claim of the 1870 Vati- 
| ean Council regarding papal infallibil- 
| ity and the events of the past few 


| live issue. 


years have shown that this is still a 
The questions of the alleged 


| Assumption of the Virgin, for exam- 


ple, must be dealt with here. There 


| is no attempt made, from the side of 
| the Roman Church, to conceal the fact 


| 


| port. 


that this “dogma” is an innovation and 
that it lacks acceptable historical sup- 
The claim is simply that it must 
be accepted as true because the Pope 
declares it to be a fact. 

Salmon discusses the question of 


| Peter’s supremacy among the apostles 
| as well as his relationship to the Ro- 


| man see. 
| historical facts that make the Roman 
| claim inacceptable. 


In addition he raises certain 


One of these is the 
long silences of the Popes in the fact of 


| great problems when infallible guid- 
| ance was certainly called for. Another 


| is that certain of these 


“infallible” 


| Popes have, according to their equally 


infallible successors, been guilty of 
teaching heresy. In answer to the con- 
tention that we must choose between 


| the right of private judgment and sub- 
| mission to an infallible authority, Sal- 
| mon replies that acceptance of the 


Pope’s claim to infallibility is an act 


| of private judgment that dwarfs any 


ship and logic remain unimpaired. 


other that one might make. 

The original volume has been ab- 
breviated (synopses are given of omit- 
ted material), but the clarity, scholar- 


J.S. 


Other 


New Light From Old Lamps by Roy 


L. Smith. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
252 pages. $1.75. 
Versatile Dr. Roy L. Smith has done 


| it again. With his penetrating insight 


| into spiritual truths and his facile pen, 














he has given the reading public a book 
which should prove very inspirational 
and stimulating. 

In page-long discussions of striking 
passages from the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible, Dr. Smith demon- 
strates brilliant flashes of incisive 
thinking. He also has the happy fac- 
ulty of weaving words together in an 
impressive and graphic manner. No 
attempt is made to be scintillating, 
shocking or sensational. On every page 
one clearly detects the warmth, the 
ardor and the erudite scholarship of 
this devout Christian. 

New Light From Old Lamps can be 
used in many ways: as a book for pri- 
vate meditation, as a handy manual for 
devotional services, as provocative ma- 
terial for discussions, and as the basis 
for talks or sermons by perplexed, peri- 
patetic preachers. Without a doubt the 
book achieves its purpose: there is not 
a single page from which the reader 
cannot gleam some “new light.” 


Pilgrimage to America by Arvi 
Henry Saarisuu. Exposition Press. 
$2.50. 

Arvi Henry Saarisuu is pastor of 
the Harlem Finnish Lutheran Church, 





Suomi Synod, in New York City. He is 
a Pietist. 

His book of poems expresses, in most 
moving English (not his native tongue, 
by the way) his impressions of his 
adopted country. 

It is refreshing to see our own coun- 
try through the eyes of the stranger in 
our midst. Pastor Saarisuu combines, 
uniquely, a keen observation with an 
equally keen understanding and sym- 
pathy. As a Presbyterian, I was tre- 
mendously touched (and not a little 
amused) at his quizzical evaluation of 
“The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians” he 
finds so dominant in America! Then, 
too, when I read his thoroughly delight- 
ful poem on “How to Please the Wife” 
—I went out and bought my own wife 
a bouquet of flowers in her own favor- 
ite colors! 

I must admit I’m prejudiced in favor 
of this book, for I consider Pastor Saar- 
isuu my personal friend. 

However, I think you who read this 
book, to whom Pastor Saarisuu is a 
stranger when you start, will find that 
he is no longer a stranger when you 
have finished reading! You will have 
found, I am sure, the soul of a wonder- 
ful friend! 

W. M. H. 


Die Christliche Warheit by Paul Alt- 
haus. Bertelmann, Guterloh. 728 pages. 
36 DM. 

If you can read German (the style is 
not difficult), there is no better book 
from which to get a refresher course 
in dogmatics than this one. It is, in 
fact, the third edition of a student text- 
book in this subject. 

But do not leap to the conclusion 
that it is elementary and that you will 
be merely reading again what you al- 
ready know. Prof. Althaus, who has 
been teaching enthusiastic classes at 
Erlangen since 1925, is a fresh, inde- 
pendent thinker. This is true on many 
pages of the volume under considera- 
tion, but particularly in the section 
dealing with eschalogical matters. This 
is the section that is, in most theologi- 
cal systems, dismissed with a brief 
summary of the thinking of earlier 
generations. Years ago Althaus stirred 
up a storm that has not yet subsided 
in this field with the publication of his 
Die Letzten Dinge. You will quite prob- 
ably not agree with all of the author’s 
views, but they are guaranteed to shake 
the cobwebs out of that part of your 
thinking! And that is worth a good bit. 

If you are interested in the ecumeni- 
cal movement, as you ought to be, and 
would like better to understand the 
Lutheran position toward it in the light 
of Lutheranism’s strong loyalty to its 
historic creeds, you should read the 
concise and stimulating discussion un- 
der “Die Bekenntnisse” and “Die Kon- 
fessionen,” pages 213-238. 

An American translation of this vol- 
ume would be a valuable contribution. 
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Fiction for Ministers 


Good fiction offers entertain- 
ment, instruction and _ illustra- 
tions for sermons and addresses. 
The best of current fiction will be 
noted in this column. 

James R. Uhlinger, minister, 
Wesley Methodist Church, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, is the re- 
viewer. 











Confessors of the Name by Gladys 
Schmitt. The Dial Press, New York, 
1952. $3.95. 

The life of Christians in 250 A.D. 
during the reign of the Emperor De- 
cius comes brilliantly alive in this new 
tale by Gladys Schmitt. “A time of 
troubles” is the way Arnold Toynbee 
has characterized this chaotic period. 
In David the King, Miss Schmitt dis- 
tinguishes herself through her grasp 
on Biblical drama and backgrounds. 
Her new book handles skillfully and 
graphically an altogether too little- 
known moment in history when the 
young Christian faith was struggling 
to its feet amid the corruption and 
decadence of the Empire. 


The Babylonians by Nathaniel Nor- 
sen Weinreb. Doubleday & Company, 
New York, 1953. $3.95. 

An American Jewish newspaperman 
and Hollywood story analyst opens up 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar through 
the currently popular device of using 
the King’s physician, Beladar. What 
modern Biblical novelists would do 
without the physician in whom the 
story centers is a real problem. 

The grandiose scale and flamboyant 
style of The Babylonians is strictl 
Cecil B. DeMille (though Mr. Weinreb 
is Twentieth Century-Fox). Proud, rich, 
sinful Babylon appears along with 
neighboring Tyre, Sidon, Edom, Moab 
and Judah. The climax is Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s great seige of Jerusalem. The 
AMA will be amazed at Beladar’s 
medical-surgical insight at that far dis- 
tant time. At least, Old Testament 
words and names become glowing ideas 
and forces in The Babylonians. 


The Velvet Doublet by James Street. 
Doubleday & Company, New York, 
1953. $3.50. 

From the minister in the parsonage 
(The High Calling and The Gauntlet) 
James Street turns to Columbus, the 
dreamer who built a bridge to the New 
World. Lepe tells the story of the ships 
and the seas in the fifteenth century, 
but looming far above is the courage- 
ous figure of Christopher Columbus. 
Adventure, intrigue and tragedy com- 
bine to draw an exciting picture. 


the way from the high seas, rural Eng- 
land and primitive London to Spain, 
the New World in America and the 
Indians. A master historical novelist 
again comes through with another book 
well worth its reading time. 


O Rugged Land of Gold by Martha 
Martin. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1953. $3.00. 

There is inspiration and illustration 
in this actual narrative of a lonely 
winter in remote, rugged Alaska. As 
she was about to leave for home a sud- 
den storm took her husband’s life, left 
her with a broken arm and useless limb, 
alone in the wilderness and expecting 
the birth of a child. Well, you must 
read the story. Her will to live and 
faith in God going into action in a 
fierce, elemental, primitive world’ cre- 
ate a story you cannot forget. 
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land’s famous Church of the Cove- 

nant (Presbyterian) for twenty 
faithful, fruitful years. In his twen- 
tieth year as pastor he died. His suc- 
cessor, Harry B. Taylor, and the grate- 
ful members of the congregation deter- 
mined to create a memorial that would 
be lasting, and in keeping with the 
achievements of Dr. Bird. For some 
time Dr. Bird had had a committee 
working on means of establishing more 
adequate lighting to the sanctuary. 
After his death it seemed most fitting 
that the memorial committee should 
bring his wishes to fruition through 
setting up a better lighting program. 


Piss SMEAD BIRD served Cleve- 


A committee working with the orig- 
inal architects of the church and a 
lighting engineering firm soon devised 
fixtures which furnished adequate light 
yet enhanced the beauty of the sanctu- 
ary. The installation entailed not only 
the fixtures shown in the illustration, 
but putting in new conduit and wiring, 
a new master control panel, a new 
switch panel and new rheostats. Total 
cost was $33,000. 


After the service of dedication, which 
follows, a memorial tablet was affixed 
to the church wall which read: 
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Dh. BIRD REMEMBERED 


Church lizstalls New Light to Commemorate His Ministry 


In loving memory of Philip Smead 
Bird, D.D., LL.D., the lighting in this 
sanctuary is perpetually dedicated. The 
light of his ministry shines unto thé 
perfect day. 


DEDICATION SERVICE 
Choral Preparation 

Hail, Holy Light!—Alexander D. Ka- 
talsky. 

Hail, holy light! Offspring of heav’n 
first born, before the sun thou wert; and 
at the voice of God as a mantle did’st 
invest the world. Disperse the mists of 
sin, celestial light, and unto us reveal 
the things of God invisible to mortal 
sight. 

Litany of Dedication 

MINISTER: To the glory of God, 
creator of the universe, author of light 
and life, 

PEOPLE: We dedicate this light- 
ing. 

MINISTER: To the honor of Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, light of the world, 
our Saviour, 

PEOPLE: We dedicate this light- 
ing. 

MINISTER: To the praise of the 
Holy Spirit, the inner light that light- 
eth every man who receives him, 

PEOPLE: We dedicate this light- 
ing. 


MINISTER: To the perpetual re- 
membrance of Philip Smead Bird, who 
let his light so shine here that men 
saw his good works and glorified his 
Father in heaven, 

PEOPLE: We dedicate this light- 
ing. 

MINISTER: For the worship of 
God by our and future generations who 
here may find the light of truth and 
love glowing more brightly, 

PEOPLE: We dedicate this light- 
ing. 

IN UNISON: O God, our Father, 
we bless thee for him in whose mem- 
ory this dedication is made; his quest- 
ing mind, his eager spirit, his loving 
heart. Grant that the light of his life 
may continue to shine, even unto the 
perfect day of thy kingdom. May our 
and future generations enter this 
sanctuary of beauty and light with 
praise and depart with joy, having 
found the answer to the soul’s need 
and the inspiration and power to serve 
mankind in the spirit of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

Choral Response 

O holy light, to us reveal the things 
of God invisible to mortal sight, O holy 
light! 
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Unique Adventures in 
Audio-Visual Aids 
(From page 45) 

only the means of illustrating the medi- 
tation, but also the means to new 
awareness within our own minds, and 
within the minds of our people, of the 
great outstanding characteristics of 
the men who moved within the pages 
of the Old Testament. 

For instance, should one use the pic- 
ture of Moses, the technique for the 
service might run something like this. 
First, set the picture up before you 
where you can see it continually dur- 
ing the course of your preparation. Do 
this at least two weeks in advance. One 
of the best ways for doing this, is to 
have a frame hung on the study wall 
into which the various pictures can be 
placed. Then, with that picture before 
you, begin to ferret out the important 
details of his life and work as they are 
found in the pages of the Scripture. As 
each event comes to light, take from 
it not only the particulars of the event 
itself, but the characteristics of the 
man himself as they are revealed in 
that event. Keep referring continually 
to the picture, and you will find that 
the face with its lines and furrows, its 
features and earthiness, begins to take 
on a new perspective, and a new real- 
ism. 

Then, from the events that have been 
gathered, choose one central one that 
portrays, to your mind, the most signi- 
ficant attributes of the man in ques- 
tion. From this point of departure con- 
struct your meditation, using the event, 
the other characteristics of secondary 
importance, hymns, poetry, etc. 

For the service itself, mount the pic- 
ture on a piece of black cardboard so 
that there is a four to five-inch margin 
surrounding the picture. Place this be- 
fore your lectern against a backdrop 
of black or maroon material. Light it 
with a small film strip projector that 
has a slide in it restricting the light to 
the outline of the cardboard. Place the 
picture on a table, high enough so that 
all can see, and before it, place some 
single object that to your mind is most 
characteristic of the man and his ac- 
tions. For Moses, you might mount a 
fragment of a clay tablet signifying 
not only one of his acts, but also stand- 
ing for his obedience to the Lord. For 
Joshua, perhaps a pair of miniature 
golden stairs, showing not only one of 
the incidents in his life, but also his 
ascendancy over his baser nature; for 
David perhaps a small gold lyre and 
scepter and for Saul, perhaps a gold 
crown and sword. These can easily be 
made and guilded and their symbolism 
adds much to the pointing up of the 
service. Then, proceed with the medi- 
tation service, restricting the light in 
the place of worship. 
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Religion in the British Isles 
by Mbert D. Bablen of London 


Welsh Eisteddfod, 1953 
HE sons of the church have always 
been well to the fore in these cul- 
tural contests of the gallant little 
principality and this year two names 
especially have covered themselves with 
glory. 

The Rev. J. Dyfnallt Owen, M.A., 
was elected Arch-Druid of Wales. Gen- 
erally known as “Dyfnallt,” he retired 
in 1946, after distinguished pastoral 
service, and became editor of Y Tyst 
(the Witness), the weekly paper of the 
Union of Welsh Independents. 

The Bardic Chair was won by E. 
Lloyd Williams, minister of the Baptist 
Church at Ammanford. The title of his 
winning poem was “The Way.” 

While dealing with matters Welsh let 
me record that the honored Congrega- 
gationalist, Dr. Elvet Lewis, C.H. (93 
years of age) has composed a new 
Welsh national anthem which is to be 
sung by 20,C00 voices when the Queen 
visits the Eisteddfod to be held at 
Llangollen. 


Echo of Revival 


There are signs that religion is re- 
turning in stronger force to the Welsh 
valleys and hills, cities and towns. One 
little incident fits well into such a re- 
turning. A memorial to the late Mr. 
Evan Roberts was unveiled at the 
Moriah Presbyterian Chapel, Loughor. 
Hundreds of representatives of all de- 
nominations attended whilst a column 
of polished Welsh granite, erected in 
the forecourt of the chapel was un- 
veiled by Mrs. P. Williams, a convert 
of the great Welsh Revival which Evan 
Roberts projected. Mr. Sam Jenkins of 
London, the Sankey of the Revival, 
sang hymns. 

The inscription on the column is, 
appropriately, a message Evan Rob- 
erts sent to a friend and it is worth 
quoting: 

Dear Friend, God loves you, there- 
fore seek Him diligently. Pray to Him 
earnestly. Read His Word constantly. 
Christ is the Gospel.— Evan Roberts. 


Prince of the Anglican Church 


August 15, 1953 saw the 100th anni- 
versary of the death of “Robertson of 
Brighton.” His story is a miracle of 
preaching. He preached for only six 
years, from the age of 31, when he 
emerged from a soul-storm of doubt to 
become minister of Trinity Church, 
Brighton, to the age of 37 when he 
died. His preaching had a tremendous 


influence on all who heard him but he 
was resolutely against publishing his 
sermons. God, however, thought other- 
wise, and it is doubtful whether any 
volumes of sermons have had both so 
pure and so widespread a Christian in- 
fluence as his. 

Harper & Brothers have published an 
American Anniversary edition and this 
makes the 77th edition this one firm 
has published since 1870. The present 
writer owes an incalculable debt to 
Robertson’s sermons which he discov- 
ered at a critical time in his own life. 
Any of my readers, especially minis- 
ters, who are not acquainted with them 
have a great mental and spiritual tonic 
in store. 

His biographer, Stopford Brooks, 
says of him: “To the tenderness of a 
true woman he joined the strong will 
and the undaunted courage of a true 
man. With an intellect at home in all 
the intricacies of modern thought, he 
combined the simple spirit of a faithful 
follower of Christ. Living above the 
world, he did his work in the world. 
Dowered with great gifts of intellect, 
he was always humble: dowered with 
those gifts of the heart which are pecu- 
liarly perilous to their possessor, he 
never became their slave.” 


The Churches of Christ in Britain 


The 107th annual Conference of 
Churches of Christ in Great Britain and 
Ireland opened in Bloomsbury Centra! 
Baptist Church, London, on August 3. 
Mr. A. Forrest presided at the opening 
session of welcome, assisted by memi- 
bers of the London Association com- 
mittee. Mr. W. E. Harrop (secretary 
of the London Association) welcomed 
the 300 representatives from the United 
Kingdom and overseas. He pressed the 
case for a central church in London, 
in which might be incorporated secre- 
tarial offices and the book publishing 
depot. The retiring president, Mr. G. J. 
Hammond (Bournemouth) welcomed his 
successor, Mr. J. W. Rutt, O.B.E. The 
new president’s first duty was to wel- 
come Miss Janet Lacey (Youth Depart- 
ment, British Council of Churches), 
who brought greetings from that body, 
and Rev. B. Grey Griffith (representing 
the Baptist Union) who spoke on the 
closer associatigns of Baptists and 
Churches of Christ. The president’s 
address contained a shrewd analysis of 
the situation confronting the churches. 
The Crusade inaugurated. three years 





ago, though it has resulted in a quick- 
ening of the life of the churches, has 
not attained its objective. He made a 
plea for a greater interest in Christian 
union within the associated churches 
and in the wider field. He urged a seri- 
ous examination of the question of 
spiritual healing and for a study of 
eschatology. 


Always a delightful feature of the 
first session is the reception of over- 
seas visitors, official and unofficial. The 
president welcomed Dr. and Mrs. G. E. 
Osborn (Phillips University, U.S. A.) 
who are the fraternal delegates from 
the Disciples’ International Convention. 
Other visitors were present from the 
United States, Canada and New Zea- 
land. Returning missionaries were Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Robinson and Miss E. Hal- 
liday. Reports of the work at home 
and abroad were given to conference. 
The home membership shows a slight 
decrease. In India, Thailand and Africa 
great developments are taking place. 
Dr. G. E. Osborn spoke at the Monday 
evening rally. Dr. A. D. Harcus (gen- 
eral secretary of the Free Church Fed- 
eral Council) gave a resume of the 
ecumenical situation. Mr. R. Blampied 
(of New Zealand) spoke of his own 
knowledge of the movement for Chris- 
tian unity. 


The Methodist Conference 


This year has provided Methodists in 
Great Britain with the first-class sen- 
sation of a president who is of out- 
standing renown, as a Christian Pacifist 
and an open-air evangelist, Dr. Donald 
Soper. 

It is indeed indicative of a growing 


desire in the Churches to come to 
closer and more effective grips with 
the scandal of war, that two great 
denominations, the Congregationalist 
and the Methodist should both this year 
have chosen Christian Pacifists, in the 
person of Mr. E. C. Cunningham, M.A., 
a Cambridge don, and Dr. Donald So- 
per, as their leaders. No one so far has 
charged them with being either Com- 
munists or even fellow-travelers—Eng- 
land has no McCarthy—nor would any- 
one dream of doing so. Here is an 
account of Dr. Soper: 

Dr. Donald Soper, who succeeds Rev. 
Colin A. Roberts as president of the 
Methodist Conference, has been de- 
scribed by Dr. Leslie Weatherhead as 
“the world’s greatest open-air speak- 
er.” He is certainly best known and 
most widely respected for his outstand- 
ing open-air work on Tower Hill each 
Wednesday lunchtime for the past 
twenty-six years, and in Hyde Park 
each Sunday afternoon for the past 
eleven years. Born in Wandsworth, 
educated at Cambridge and London, 
Dr. Soper has spent all his ministry in 
London mission work—South (Old Kent. 
Road), North (Highbury), and Central 
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(Kingsway Hall, West London Mis- 
sion). He has published half-a-dozen 
books, broadcast often, and has preach- 
ed, lectured and conducted special mis- 
sions in America, Canada, Australia, 
Ceylon and South Africa. Founder of 
the Order of Christian Witness and 
president of the Methodist Sacramental 
Fellowship, Dr. Soper comes to the 
presidency at the early age of fifty, at 
the height of his powers and with the 
gift of gaining not only the ear of 
churchgoing people everywhere, but of 
the multitudes outside. 


The conference mourned very speci- 
ally the passing of that great figure, 
Dr. Scott Lidgett. As preacher, social 
worker, educationalist, church leader 
and theological writer, he remains the 
greatest name in Methodism since the 
death of Hugh Price Hughes. He was 
the Nestor of the Free Churches, and a 
confident of archbishops, but to Metho- 
dists he was always John Scott Lidgett, 
Methodist preacher. 


The Church of Scotland 


Perhaps the greatest sensation, as 
well as the most salutatory, in the his- 
tory of the new United Church of Scot- 
land, occurred at its Assembly in July. 
The following Deliverance was moved 
on behalf of the Church and Nation 
Committee: 


The General Assembly, while recog- 
nizing the need, in view of the continu- 
ing tension between East and West, for 
military preparedness to avert the cala- 
mity of immediate war, believe that the 
conditions of real peace with freedom 
can be created and sustained only upon 
a basis of Christian faith and love 
which alone hold out the hope of ma- 
terial as well as spiritual betterment 
for the whole of mankind. 


Whereupon Mr. John L. Kinloch, of 
Kilcreggan, then addressed the Assem- 
bly thus: 


Moderator, Fathers and Brethren, I 
desire to move this Addendum to the 
Deliverance, namely, 

IN ORDER TO GIVE A LEAD IN 
ESTABLISHING THIS BASIS OF 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND LOVE BE- 
TWEEN NATIONS, THIS ASSEM- 
BLY OF THE CHURCH ASK THE 
SOVIET GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA 
TO ARRANGE FOR A DELEGATION 
FROM THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
TO MEET THE RUSSIAN CHURCH- 
ES IN ORDER TO DISCUSS THE 
POSSIBILITY OF UNITING THE 
CHURCHES OF EAST AND WEST 
IN AN ENDEAVOR TO PROMOTE 
PEACE BETWEEN THE NATIONS 
BY STRENGTHENING THE FEEL- 
INGS OF HUMANITY, BROTHER- 
HOOD, AND CONCORD. 


In the course of his supporting ad- 
dress, Mr. Kinloch said: 


I know that many men, lacking 
neither in physical nor in moral cour- 
age fear to interfere in international 
politics, because they believe that these 
things should be left to the political 
expert, that interference by the inex- 
pert may do more harm than good. But 
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the course which I suggest is not inter- 
fering with politics on the political 
level; it is taking politics into the 
higher level of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Many people’s hopes of peace center 
round talks at the highest level, as 
they call it; that is, talks between the 
rulers of the nations of the world. The 
Christian message is that there is a 
still higher level, the Kingdom of the 
King of Kings, whose sons we are, 
called on to act with a knowledge of 
our high calling. 


The King of Kings over-rules all | 


Monarchs, Presidents, Dictators, Gen- 
eralissimos, and Prime Ministers. It is 
to him we, as a church, owe prime 
allegiance. His laws control this human 
world as surely as the next. It is our 
duty to interpret these laws to the 
world. 

Let us in this, the Highest Court of 
the Land, recognize our superior posi- 
tion in all matters pertaining to the 
Spirit, and act fearlessly, as did the 
prophets of old in dealing with kings 
and national affairs, as did the found- 
ers of our national church, as Christ 
did supremely when he set up his King- 
dom above the Jewish Court and the 


Empire of mighty Rome. 





Sumisy ft 
r VOUS UINDOU 


Pike Stained Glass Studios 
* 145 St. Paul St., Rochester 4, N. Y 








FRESHEN YOUR PREACHING WITH COR- 
RESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION. Practical 
courses in psychology, literature, theology, 
etc. Competent faculty. Individual instruc- 
tion. Reasonable. Write for further information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
\A -orrespondence institution established 1896) 
6030 Lowell Avenue 
irvington, Indianapolis 19, Indiana 

















: STAINED GLASS | 
/ ANSI n W I N D> ¢ y\\ eg 
4. Sv. ‘ GIPEETCM Nae 


’ 
or 
Ale! Mm ie 


z 
teh 
f 


RING CHURCH BELLS 


7) z~ the VERDIN 
push- button 
a way 


Verdin Electric Ringers ring 
bells by merely pushing a but- 
ton. Bring out rich tones of 
cast bells. Saves time and 


labor. 1800 churches use them. 
Use present bells. Free catalog. 


THE |. T. VERDIN COMPANY 
553 Dandridge $t., Cincinnati 10, Ohio f 


ei Sok 


ELECTRIC 
BELL RINGERS 





N onto, g — ~ ne — 
CHAI Any Hundreds of Styles—Factory Prices 


TABLES : 


immediate 


Send For 
Catalogue 


NORTH BRANCH CHAIR CO. 
Dept. 10 Worth Adams 1, Mass. 


Delivery 








Brass Altar Ware 





SCHANTZ 


Organ Company 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 

















=i — 
ls 


4 Slevatioas for 80 — 85 Singers 


CHOIR RISERS 


This platform is one of several styles 
of choir platforms produced by Humes 
& Berg Manufacturing Company. Sec- 
tions automatically attach and inter- 


lock making an attractive and strong 
platform arrangement. The platforms 
fold easily and are available in a vari- 
ety of sizes adaptable to specific church 
or parish house needs. New Product 
10536. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


3 inspiring pictures of CHRIST which 
YOU can paint in oils! : 


You will find great delight and satisfaction in producing oil 
paintings of professional quality on your very first try! All colors 
are pre-mixed and the panels are pre-sketched with numbered 
color areas. Merely fill in the color areas with the 

paint number and your painting is complete, ready for framing. 


CHURCHES: ie 
Make sets available to “shut-ins” of all ages. Handwork 
of this nature has excellent therapeutic value. 

Use them in craft classes. Each set has three panels—allow- 
ing three persons to work from one set. 

As church gifts or awards they appeal to everyone—and 
they give lasting pleasure. 

Other subjects are available—catalog sent on request. 
Order now! 


EACH SET CONTAINS 
Three 12x16 mounted panels PRICE 


18 jars Artist's Oil Colors 
Three Artist’s brushes $3.95 per set 


One jar of Brush Cleaner 
Complete Instructions $43.00 per dozen 


CHURCHWARE, IW. ‘1 s1¢%=™ 


4 
if este gees 1S 
eae ee 
L swndnyernenenpner #?* 
senereraesFaner 
i: 





TE -saepaid sept 
ad laslas 





























Recommended Books 


on Church Building 


PLANNING AND BUILD!ING THE MODERN CHURCH 
by William Ward Watkin $8.50 


PROTESTANT CHURCH BUILDING by William H. Leach 3.00 
THE CHURCH BUILDER by Elbert M. Conover 2.75 
THE CHURCH BUILDING GUIDE by Elbert M. Conover 1.50 


PLANNING CHURCH BUILDINGS 
Designs, exterior and interior 2.00 


CHURCH PLANNING by Roland W. Sellew 1.75 


PLANNING THE SMALL CHURCH 
Plans for less than $50,000 churches 1.00 


CHURCH SCHOOL AND PARISH HOUSE BUILDING 
by Elbert M. Conover 1,50 


THE PARSONAGE by Elbert M. Conover 1.00 
CHURCH BUILDING FINANCE by Elbert M. Conover 75 
THE ALTAR IN YOUR CHURCH by William H. Leach 75 
BUILDING FOR WORSHIP by Elbert M. Conover 75 


REBUILDING THE TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCH 
A good illustrated Manual 50 
40 


HOME OF THE RURAL PASTOR by Ralph A. Felton 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Inc. 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 








Nu-Wood Kolor-Fast 
ACOUSTICAL TILE 


Now youcan combine effective sound 
control with superior beauty—use 
Nu-Wood Kolor-Fast acoustical tile 
for wall and ceiling installations. 
Today, this tile offers a combination 
of four variegated shades ranging 
from rose-tan to grey-tan. 


Nu-Wood acoustical tile forms a 
perfect combination with Nu-Wood 
Sta-Lite—the high light reflecting 
acoustical tile that actually grows 
lighter with age. Design possibilities 
are practically unlimited for stores, 
churches, schools and restaurants. 


What’s more, the famous Nu-Wood 
clip system of application permits 
fast, correct application—perfectly 
level wall and ceiling surfaces that 
stay level. Find out now about the 
other exclusive advantages which 
Nu-Wood Kolor-Fast acoustical tile 
offers—mail the coupon. 


* 
N W DECORATES 
BUILDS 
U- ood INSULATES 
Balsam-Wool* Guaranteed Insulation 


PRODUCTS OF WEYERHAEUSER ‘*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Wood Conversion Company 
Dept. 107-103 First National Bank Building 
St. Paul |, Minnesota 


| want to know more about Nu- Wood Insulating Interior Finish. 
Please mail literature. 
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CHURCH 
COUNSELING 
SERVICE 
AVAILABLE 


XPERIENCE has shown that 

there are times when a 

church can profit through 
the services of an experienced, 
sympathetic counselor. 


This is especially true when the 
church faces a new building pro- 


gram. 
The counselor can 


®@ Attend the Sunday services to 
study worship facilities, seat- 
ing capacity, classroom space, 
traffic problems, etc. 


@ Addressing morning or eve- 
ning congregation. 

® Appraise financial resources 
of the church. 


® Help in the selection of a loca- 
tion if it is desirable to move. 


®@ Contact sources regarding 
population trends and birth 
rates. 


@ Instruct in architectural and 
classroom needs. 


@ Conduct a public forum on 
church building. 


®@ Suggest fund raisers and ar- 
chitects if this is desired. 

@ Bring to a head delayed deci- 
sions. 


If your church needs these or 
marginal services, the Church 
Management Counseling Bu- 
reau may be of service. 


WILLIAM H. LEACH, Editor 
of Church Management, 
Counselor and Director 


WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN, 
Pacific Coast Counselor, 
Former Director of Reli- 
gious Education, Lake- 
wood (Ohio) Presbyterian 
Church 


Address All Inquiries to 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 
1900 Euclid Ave.,Cleveland 15,0. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR CHURCHES 























NO LIQUOR SERVED | 
AT THESE HOTELS / 


There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Ho- 
tels.” We suggest that you pass this 
list on to them either by publishing it in 
your church calendar or by clipping it 


; | from the magazine and posting it on the 


FOR THAT “PRINTED LOOK” 
This is the new Vari-typer Stencil 


| Writer. The machine has easily change- 


able type in a variety of styles and 


| sizes which enable you to give your 


duplicated bulletins, etc., the variety 
and even appearance of printing. It is 


| operated like a typewriter and the im- 


pression is electrically controlled for 
precision stencilizing. A special light 


| illumines the stencil for easy proof 
| reading while typing. New Product No. 


10531. 





CPE COLLAPSO STAND «= BER RO Satie Bon 
MATIC CONTROL OF 


WIDE SCREEN FOR 

SOUND FILMSTRIPS 
Three 1,000-watt DuKane-SVE pro- 
jectors are shown in the diagram, dis- 
playing three correlated pictures on 
three Fast-Fold screens tied together 
to form a 30-foot screen. Another 
striking feature is the use of multiple 
speakers for directional sound. The 
DuKane Corporation will be happy to 
give you more information as to the 
uses of wide screen effects for your 

church. New Product 10532. 
(Turn to page 96) 











church bulletin board. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 
rooms—$4.00 up. In the heart of Philadelphia, 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms, 
Banquet and meeting rooms, Louis B. Pike, Mgr. 


Bi Sill 
FoupinG CHAIRS 
a 


im Steet 
ral 





ox Wood 
-FOLDING BANQUET 
i\ | aS TABLES 


3 WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 90, SCRANTON 2, PA. 








STAINED GLASS 
Bronze Tablets 
| Brass Altar Ware 
Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 


GHE PAYRE-SPIE 
mcre |) Smet 1 





MONEY for your club or organization! 
Raise 
$500 or More 
Quickly... Easily 


Your members sell advertis- 
ing space on tops of beautiful, 
sturdy card tables (which 
you keep). Rates reasonable; 
merchants gladly cooperate. 
Special plans let you earn up 
to $2,000 quickly. Nothing 
to pay in advance; no freight 
charges; no risk. Used 
successfully by thousands 
of churches, clubs, etc. 
Write today— 


F.W. MATHERS, DEPT. CH, Mt. Ephraim, N.J. 


menet Of Cy 
Coaayanies by > 


(6m a cnet 





otha 


si ht IE ESATO 
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The Architects Report on New Church Construction 


JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS I! 
WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 
Central Christian 
Orlando, Florida 
(Church and Educ. Unit.$120,000) 


RUDOLPH, COOKE & 
VAN LEEUWEN 


355 MONTICELLO ARCADE BLDG. 
NO 


RFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Oaklette Methodist 
Norfolk, Virginia 
(Church 
South Norfolk Baptist 
South Norfolk, Virginia 
(Educational Unit 
Monumental Methodist 
Portsmouth, Virginia 
(Educational Unit 
Kempsville Baptist 
Kempsville, Virginia 
(Educational Unit 
Spurgeon Memorial Baptist 
Norfolk, Virginia 
(Educational Unit $175,000) 
Trinity Baptist 
Norfolk, Virginia 


(Church $155,000) 


W. THOMAS SCHAARDT 
2268 BELLMORE AVENUE 
BELLMORE, NEW YORK 
Plainedge Baptist 
Plainedge, N 
(Parish 
St. John’s 
Plainedge, York 
(Church and Educ. Unit. .$55,000) 


J. ROY SMITH 
108 EAST 10TH AVENUE 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 

Forest Hill Methodist 
Amarillo, Texas 

(Educational Unit 

(Sanctuary 
Tenth Avenue Methodist 
Amarillo, Texas 

(Church Addition 


SMITH & ASHBY 
903 VOLUNTEER BUILDING 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Red Bank Baptist 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
(Educational Unit $200,000) 
SOREY, HILL & SOREY 
809 N. W. 36TH STREET 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Central Christian 
Fairview, Oklahoma 
(Church and Educ. Unit.$120,000) 
First Presbyterian 
Norman, Oklahoma 
(Church $175,600) 
SPECTOR & MONTGOMERY 
1073 WEST BROAD STREET 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 
Arlington Forest Methodist 
Arlington, Virginia 
(Church $225,000) 


STANHOPE & MANNING 
902 ORANGE STREET 
WILMINGTON 1, DELAWARE 
Wyoming Methodist 
Wyoming, Delaware 
(Educational Unit $31,000) 
JOHN STETSON & ASSOCIATES 
217 PERUVIAN avYENUE 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
First Methodist 
Pahokee, Florida 
(Educational Unit 
Lake Avenue Baptist 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
(Church and Educ. Unit.$100,000) 
Temple israel 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
(Church and Educ. Unit.$250,000) 


$75,000) 


WILLIAM J. STRAIN 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
United Presbyterian 
oe Indiana 


( 
First Church of Christ, 
a indiana 


CARL H. STAUTZ 
1704 EXPOSITION 
AUSTIN 21, TEXAS 
St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Elgin, Texas 
(Church .......... sveusepsaseee ) 
Central Baptist 
Austin, Texas 
(Church and Educ. Unit. .$65,000) 


TRESLER & McCALL 


BOX 900 
CODY, WYOMING 
Presbyterian 
Powell, Wyoming 
(Church and Edue. Unit. $130,000) 
Christian Science 


St. Barbara’s 
Powell, Wyoming 
(Parish House 


SPENCER WARWICK & 
A 


SSOCIATES 
301 STAHLMAN BUILDING 
234 3RD AVENUE 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
Brookhaven Presbyterian 
Nashville, Tennessee 
(Church and Educ. Unit.$....... ) 


WEBER & CURRY 
STAR BUILDING 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
First Presbyterian 
Brazil, indiana 
(Educational Unit 
Unity Lutheran 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
{Charek (ci sie ee $80,000) 


D. wens M taasctidd 
E 202 


BASKING RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
Calvary Episcopal 
Flemington, New Jersey 
(Educational Unit and 
Parish House 
Christ Episcopal 
Shrewsbury, New Jersey 
(Educational Unit and 
Parish House 
St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey 
(Church and Educ Unit. .$75,000) 


JOHANNES & MURRAY 
855 PERSHING DRIVE 
SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 
Bell’s Methodist 
Camp Springs, Maryland 
(Church 
St. Paul’s Methodist 
Kensington, Maryland 
(Church 
Pinkney Mem. Epis. 
Hyattsville, Maryland 
(Parish House 


0. F. JOHNSON 
141 NAPLES 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Robstown, Texas 
(Church and Parish 


$25,000) 


$29,000) 


HENRY SCHRAUB KELLY 
282 YORK STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Trinity Episcopal 
Seymour, Connecticut 
(Church Steeple 
Congregational Church 
Rocky Hill. Connecticut 
(Parish House 
First Congregational 
Wellingford, Connecticut 
(Church Alterations and 
Parish House 


WILBUR KENT 
404 PERRY BUILDING 
LUFKIN, TEXAS 
St. Mark’s Methodist 
Port Arthur, Texas 
(Church and Educ. Unit.$.. 
First Baptist 
Henderson, Texas 
(Church ........ ois gue $200,000) 


LARSON & PLAYTER 
ROOM 200, S.A. F. BUILDING 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


$150,000) 


Second Congregational 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
(Chure 
celeheay Lutheran 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
(Parsonage 
First Congregational 
Eau Claire, Wisconsi 
(Chapel and Educ. "unit. $130,000) 


L. M. LEISENRING 
1777 CHURCH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Luther Place — 
Washington, D. 
(Educational Unit and 
Parish House 


LIEBENBERG & KAPLAN 
51 SOUTH (3TH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Valley Com. Presbyterian 
Golden Valley, Minnesota 
h 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(Parish House 
Adath ero aage = § Synagogue 


(Educational Unit 
First Methodist 
Lafayette, Minnesota 

(Church 





MARX & LUTZ 
2734 NORTH MILDRED AVENUE 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
Bethesda Lutheran 
Chicago, Iinois 
(Day School 
Edgebrook Lutheran 
Chicago, Ilinois 
(Addition to Church ... 
Edison Park Lutheran 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Educational Unit and 
Alteration to Church. .$300,000) 


MITHUN & NESLAND 
BELLEVUE, WASHINGTON 
Roadside Chapel 
Issaquah, Washington 


(Church .. 
FRED W. MURPHREE 
302 INSURANCE BUILDING 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
per d Hill Methodist 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(Educational Unit 
Central Methodist 
Mineral Wells, Texas 
(Church 


LESLIE 1. NICHOLS 
627 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
First Church of Christ, Scientist 
San Carlos, California 
(Church and Educ. Unit.$125,000) 
First Church of Christ, Scientist 
Los Altos, California 
(Church 


$150,000) 


- $160,000) 





C. HARDY wo 
1226 PICKENS STREE 
COLUMBIA |, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Main Street Methodist 
Dillon, South Carolina 
(Educational Unit in 
Construction 


ORR, STRANGE & INSLEE 
3142 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 

Westminster Presbyterian 
Temple City, California 
(Educational Unit and 
Parish House 
Covenant Presbyterian 
Los Angeles, California 
(Educational Unit and 
Parish House 
First Presbyterian 
Norwalk, California 
(Parish House $50 
Fuller Theological Seminary 
Pasadena, California 
(Seminary 
Reformation Ev. Lutheran 
ada 


U 
Santa Pg California 
(Chapel ...... Kevediessa $40,000) 


CHARLES A. PEARSON, JR. 
& ASSOCIATES 
RADFORD, VIRGINIA 

Blacksburg Presbyterian 


Blacksburg, Virginia 
(Church and Educ. Unit. $300,000) 


QUINTIN & WESTBERG 
712 NORTH GARFIELD AVENUE 
ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 
La Habra Methodist 
La Habra, California 
(Church, Educ. Unit, 
Parish House 
Herman Free Methodist 
Los Angeles, California 
(Church and Educ. Unit. .$80,000) 
St. Matthias Episcopal 
Whittier, California 
(Educational Unit and 


Arcadia, California 
(Church, Educ. Unit, 


Parish House, Chapel. .$40,000) 


HARLAN E. RATHBUN ~~ 
2535 WEST 6TH AVENUE | 
DENVER 4, COLORADC . 
Immanuel Lutheran 
Greeley, Colorado 
(QHE 2 Sie ics -- $160,000) 
Bethel Baptist 
Denver, Colorado 


(Church $250,000) 


REINHEIMER & COX 
411 TEXARKANA NATIONAL 
BANK BUILDING 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS 
Rose Hill Christian 
Texarkana, Texas 
(Church 
First Methodist 
Texarkana, Arkansas 
(Educational Unit 


BLACK & WEST 
TRI- Sa INSURANCE BLOG. 
ULSA 3, OKLAHOMA 
First Presbyterian 
Tulsa, Oklahom 


(Educational ‘Unit +++ ++- $400,000) 


LeROY BRADLEY 
1115 SOUTH CLINTON STREET 
FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 

Anthony Boulevard Presbyterian 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

(Educational Unit 
Ev. U.-B. 
Waterloo, Indiana 

(Educational Unit 


L. L. BRASFIELD 


BOX 1065 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 
Fifteen Avenue Baptist 
Meridian Mississippi 
(Church and Ed. Unit . 
Union Methodist 
Union, Mississip 
(Church rom re Unit. .$150,000) 
First Presbyterian 
Gulfport, Mississippl 
(Church and Ed. Unit. ..$406,000) 


RITSCH & 4 & MUNGER 
sn NICHOLAS BUILDING 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
First Christian 
Wauseon, Ohio 
(Educational Unit 
Point Place Congregational 


- $306,000) 


Grace Lutheran 
Castalia, Ohio 
(Church Addition and 
$80,000) 


ieecoctionat Unit $125,000) 
Messiah Lutheran 
Toledo, Ohio 


(Church & Ed. 


a AND GILMER 
MARKET STREET 
ns Deseo seri 


Unit ....$160,000 


oa 
(Ed. & Parish ones. . $900,000) 
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| | New Products for Churches 
GOWNS | (From page 94) 
Lovely, colorful Gowns for adult, 2 ey ; —— 
intermediate and children’s f : it Aeneas \y 
choirs. Budget Plan if you wish. a | Ga — 4 * and 
Also distinctive Robes for 4 ot ae all Liquids 
ministers. Write today for Ya | 4. 
complete information. a 
Ask for 3 


Choral Gown booklet G2 
Pulpit Robe book P2 ie. 
E. R. MOORE CO. #) SS — att , r 
932 Dakin St.,Chicago 13,11. © . % , : 
25-34 Jackson i “ . 4°48 : LUXEM co. 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. : ; ‘ 22Af Lincoln Street, Franklin Park, illinois 
1908 Beverly Boulevard : ; a ‘ 
Los Angeles 57, Calif. 























, ’ A New Colorful 
ROR ne de et a7 Presentation of 


iYooks of emembrancely) = © — SE _gf@h)y CHURCH LIGHTING 
§ , eee eet f i a aN = gk ‘ ts ey ee - f ae Our a catalog features 
1 1 r f = ete Pete os es . "i 

church 7 Thaen with the non ‘of those , beautif ul ecclesiastical de 

YS whose gifts have benehted your church. CRESTWOOD TAPE RECORDER wl signs in rich color, and of- 
§ 6 fers a wide variety to meet 


Beautiful, hand-tooled leather books ‘6 ” ¢ wi 
with hand-engrossed pages are exhibited Crestwood by Daystrom” is the your lighting requirements. 


in et eer ait name of this new line of tape recorders A | Write for this colorfully 
dows and church furnishings. Send for put out by the Daystrom Electric Cor- All illustrated catalog 


ae poration. The model shown is No. 303. 
It combines recorder, preamplifier, am- 


: ee plifier, and speaker. Special features ee 
WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. are the push button controls for micro- Eee 2308 South Seventh Blvd. 
16 ‘ St. Louis, Missouri 


ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS phone or radio-television recording, rec- 
ord or playback operation and base and 
INSPIRED TONE.. | treble response. It weighs only 22 
is assured all who | pounds, costs only $199.50. New Prod- 

WICKS PIPE 
ORGAN. Here is uct No. 10533. 
great beauty for ; 
eye and ear... at 
reasonable cost, 
plus reliability. 


WICKS ORGAN 
COMPANY 


HIGHLAND 
ILLINOIS 





























AMERICAN IMPORTER 


7 Write "i t 1g i> Russell rere Supply x4 











FOR THE 
BUSY 4 ihe ae yi BS eet Tob ol et sesto lame ae) Et 
MINISTER Et VINYL ASBESTOS TILE Fine furniture at factory-to 
Illustrated are some of the new pat- oe en eee 
| terns offered by Congoleum-Nairn in -De papi ies 205. & Co 

| their Gold Seal Vinylbest asbestos tile. GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 
| Advantages of this new tile include: 


longer wear, resistance to acids, alkalis, 
household grease and vegetable fats. a sogpy ok — i B Teeeeves 


. ‘ Comes in one-eighth-inch thickness for sold in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, 

The New improved Model A-2 Printomatic & rise Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, ete. 

Se prints on cards or paper ranging in size churches and institutions where wear They enable you to earn money for your treas- 
m oxo inches up to 4x6 inches at the rate : * . f ization. 

of several thousand per hour. It is easy to is heavy. Retail price about 50 or 55 ury, and Neier FREE te Oat 

print tickets, meeting notices, etc. on the cents a square foot. New Product No. SANGAMON MILLS 

Printomatic. Priee ts Only $15.75 with a start- Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 


PITTSB''RGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
At Low Costs 


336 Fourth Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. Easily 


CONE neti a’ If applied. 
NDE, past eer, Er 1 Ask for free samples 


Wet eR TN. 
855 Bloomfield Ave. C, M. MALZ Glenridge, NJ. 


Chairs. Commun Table 


A VALUABLE HELPER a. é, : ij : pur FURNITURE 
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Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 


The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 








Rate for Advertisements inserted in this De- 
partment: Ten cents per word; minimum charge, 
$1.00; payable in advance. The publisher re- 
serves the right to decline advertising and refund 
remittance. If box number is used add ten cents 
for forwarding postage. 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohle 








BOOKBINDING 





Old Bibles Rebound. A price, binding and 
style to meet every need. All types of binding, 
rebinding. Write for illustrated folder, prices. 
Also new Scofield Bibles. Norris Bookbinding 
Co., Greenwood, Mississippi. . 








BOOKS 





Sexual Harmony in Marriage by Oliver M. 
Butterfield. Recognized as a safe guide. Ninety 
six pages. Paper bound. Fifty cents prepaid. 
Church Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


For Help in Counseling. Two books by C. R. 
Thayer, “Understanding the Nervous Breakdown” 
and “Self-Help in Nervous Difficulties,” fifteen 
cents each, both for twenty-five cents. Church 
eo Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15, 0. 


How to Do Fine Mimeograph and Multi-Color 
Work, by R. R. Yelderman. A concise, constructive 
handbook for all who use stencil duplicat 


Religious and theological books bought and sold. 
Free catalog. Libraries purchased. Kregel’s Book- 
store, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


Wedding Etiquette. An attractive booklet which 
gives details of wedding etiquette including prob- 
lems of the bride, problems of the groom, issuing 
invitations, plans for reception, the processional, 
wedding music, decorations, etc. Almost a neces- 
sity to the minister; a wonderful pre-marriage 
gift to the bride and groom. Sixty cents per copy. 
Church Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


How to Fire Your Preacher. Over a half mil- 
lion sold. Prices: Two booklets for 25 cents; 50 
or more, 10 cents each, postpaid. Order today. 
R. R. Yelderman, 312 West {2th, Grand Island, 
Nebraska. 








WANTED 





Twenty Pews eight feet long. Alvin Sigafus, 


Pardeeviile, Wisconsin. 


Six Straight Pews, twenty-four feet, in good 
condition. Rev. W. L. Denlinger, Buckland, Ohio. 








OFFICE MACHINES 





New Fold-0-Matic folding machine, $110.00; 
Elliott Addresserette, $49.50; Master Addresser, 
$24.50; Print-O-Matic card printer, $15.75; full- 
size Print-O-Matic duplicator, $59.36; supplies. 
Prepaid. Donald F. _ Rossin Company, 423 South 
5th Street, Minneap 15, Mi 














Scriptural—Artistically designed 


WORSHIP FOLDERS 


Large assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Ecclesiastical Art Press 
Dept. 10, Louisville 12, Ky. 





Price, $1.00. Church Management, inc., 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 
Supplies - Ete. 

Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 











New London, Ohle 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE. They increase at- 
tendance, interest and collections. Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic letters from Pas- 
tors. Write today for illus. Catalog L. 

H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
3082 E. 4th St. 


Davenport, la. 








200 Lincoln Building 





TRY PHOTO OFFSET 


Let us quote prices on weekly calendars 


ARROW LETTER SERVICE 


for Your 
CHURCH BULLETINS 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 








Ornamental Bronze 


paces FIXTURES 


and LANTERNS 


produced by skilled 
metalcraftsmen who 
take pride in their 
work. If you have 
not our latest cata- 
log showing hun- 
dreds of designs, 
write for it. 


HONOR 
ROLLS 


PORTRAIT 
TABLETS 


DONOR 
PLATES 


Memorials 
MEIERJOHAN-WENGLER 
Metalcraftsmen 


1102 West 9th Street, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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*Pulpit.and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


>, Church Furnit + Stel 
Sal tasbraldertes.: Yoormcats 
_ = oideries . Vestments 
we Hangings - Communion 


Sets . Alter Brass Goods 


“Tational are 








Electric Lighted 
CHURCH BULLETINS 


HONOR ROLLS 


Send for FREE Catalog 
containing illustrations 
and prices of the various 
types of bulletins made 
by us. A post card will 
do! Please mention name 
of your church. 
THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Department C Ashtabula, Ohio 





AMERICAN and 
ENGLISH 
CHURCH 

ART 
Stained Glass 


Lighting Fixtures 
Genuine Bells & Carillons 
Pastors Robes « 
All Church Crafts 


Choir Gowns 
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Catalog and fine selections of sam- 
ple materials on request. Fair 
prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1161 S. 4th St., Greenville, Mlinois 


In the October 
PULPIT DIGEST 


The professional journal of 
the Protestant ministry 


@ ADVENTURES WITH MANUSCRIPTS 
In this chapter from his new book, 
“As I Remember,” Edgar Johnsen Good- 
speed describes the rich rewards pro- 
vided by a study of Greek and Syriac 
parchments. 

@THE NATURE OF AUTHORITY 
A sermon for Reformation Sunday by 
Paul Tillich. 

@ FIVE DRUNKARDS OF THE BIBLE 
A sermon for Temperance Sunday by 
Clarence E. Macartney. 

@ ALTARS i 
A sermon for World Communion Sunday 
by Samuel M. Shoemaker. 

- » » With other sermons, illustrations, 
outlines, and feature articles of prac- 
Subscriptions accepted 
and seminary students 


ONE YEAR, $4.00—THREE YEARS, $9.0) 


PULPIT DIGEST 


Great Neck, New York 
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A progressive ORGANIZATION 
WITH traditional IDEALS 


bf 2 Heal in Organs 


HOLMBERG ORGAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


oie Jeeul in Soules 


Will the instrument you are considering reflect your 
sound judgment . . . fifty and more years from now? 





How “MEETING WITH WELLS” can help you to.4 


Put More FUN Into 
Your FUND-Raising 


Ce the Wells Way 
—whether for budget or for building 
—is an enjoyable experience, as hun- 
dreds of Wells client-churches can 
testify. Here are a few comments, 
typical of the many: 


“‘We have never seen our men work 
together more faithfully and with more 
joy than in this canvass” .. . “You 
made it a challenge and presented it as 
a privilege, and under your leadership 
it was a joy”... “The friendly under- 
standing of your techniques have 
brought to our Church a wonderful 
enrichment” “You taught us 
harmony in action, and aggressive and 
positive co-operation in a happy and 
enthusiastic teamwork” “The 
enthusiasm and fellowship which 
permeated this canvass from top to 
bottom should be a joy to every 
Christian heart.” 


Many of the techniques of putting 
more fun and more fellowship into 
your own fund-raising can be yours 
for the asking. Simply arrange for a 
Wells Complimentary Conference at 
your church. 


The Complimentary Conference 
In this meeting a Wells officer will 
guide your leaders through a self- 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Church Fund-Raising 


study of your needs and potentials. 
He will explain Wells techniques, and 
help you create a plan of action. This 
conference at your church is entirely 
without cost or obligation of any 
kind. The Wells Conference uses 
group discussion methods, and all 





Behind the 
Complimentary 
Conference 


More than 150 members of the 
Wells Organizations are dedicat- 
ing their lives exclusively to ad- 
vising and assisting churches 
with their fund-raising programs 
—both building fund and budget. 
Currently Wells officers are hold- 
ing conferences at an average of } 
more than 250 churches a month, 
without cost or obligation on the 
part of the churches using this 
voluntary Wells service. In the 
field of professional services, 
Wells will direct more than 600 
church fund-raising canvasses 
during the next 12 months, with 
better than 90% of these can- 
vasses reaching their insured ob- 
jectives on schedule. Wells meth- 
ods are now recognized as the 
most inexpensive, and spiritually 
constructive, of all organized 
fund-raising plans. 











present participate in the analysis 
and planning. 


The Best Time to “Meet with Wells” 
Before any fund-raising plan can be- 
come successful in your church, your 
leaders should understand certain dy- 
namics of giving. Furthermore, good 
preparation for a budget canvass pro- 
gram may require a week or several 
months; for a building program, may 
require a week or several years. 
Even very preliminary decisions can 
make or break a program. Therefore 
the best time to hold a Wells Compli- 
mentary Conference is when a few 
leaders start talking about a fund- 
raising program. 


How to Arrange for a Conference 
No special preliminaries are necessary 
beyond arranging for your top re- 
sponsible leadership to be present. 
Simply phone or write the nearest 
Wells office. You will probably find 
that a Wells officer is planning to be 
in or near your community within the 
next week or two. (Twenty of our 
most experienced officers give almost 
full time to these Conferences.) As a 
clergyman or responsible lay leader, 
you are invited to phone the nearest 
Wells office collect any time you want 
to discuss the finances of your church. 


CHICAGO, 222 N. Wells St., CEntral 6-0506 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 327 Wyatt Bidg., STerling 3-7333 
NEW YORK, Empire State Bidg., OXford 5-1855 
CLEVELAND, Terminal Tower, MAin 1-0490 


OMAHA, W.O.W. Bidg., JAckson 3100 

FORT WORTH, Electric Bidg., FAnnin 9374 
ATLANTA, Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Alpine 2728 
LOS ANGELES, Statler Bidg., MAdison 6-5686 


SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Sutter St., GArfield 1-0277 
TORONTO, 330 Bay St., EMpire 6-5878 
WINNIPEG, Somerset Bidg., 93-6493 





